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THE READING OF THE LAW AND PROPHETS IN 
A TRIENNIAL CYCLE. 


II. 


THE general result which follows with perfect certainty 
from the foregoing investigation’ is that the custom of 
reading passages from the Pentateuch regularly 
was very gradually developed, and passed through 
various stages. Be it now our task to follow also the 
Haftaras from their origin to the last stage of their 
Palestinian development, for there can be no doubt that 
the present permanent form of the Haftara was also a 
gradual growth from small beginnings. We must point 
out at once that whilst tradition, with its assumption 
of three stages in the introduction of the Torah readings, 
has made it possible to find out the dates of their establish- 
ment, we have no such help in respect to the readings 
from the prophets. For neither the prophets nor Ezra 
have been represented as originators of this institution.’ 
Its date, may, however, be approximately determined from 





' See JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, V., p. 420. 

? The Karaites (Neubauer, Aus der Petersburger Bibliothek, p. 1) 
name Ezra as the author of the institution of the Haftaras. Yet since 
the ancient authorities make no mention of it, this account does not 
deserve any credit. 
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the following considerations. We found that the intro- 
duction of Pentateuchal week-day portions was ascribed. 
to Ezra, and that the date of this institution was the first 
century of the common era. Now since the reading of the 
prophets is not ascribed to Ezra, it must have had a later 
origin, so that its earliest date is the latter part of the first 
century. This inference, in itself extremely weak, is 
considerably strengthened by the fact that the apostles 
(Luke iv. 7; Acts xiii. 15, 27) speak of a regular sabbatical 
prophet portion. This, however, betokens an advanced 
stage of the development; its origin must, therefore, be 
of much earlier date. Further, we see in the Mishna 
(Meg. iv.) the sages of the end of the first century discuss 
concerning the admissibility of reading some prophetical 
pieces in the synagogues. These portions had already 
been assigned to the various Sabbaths, so that we can here 
also infer that the reading from the prophets must have 
originated at latest in the first half of the first century. 
This can be still further demonstrated by the closer 
observation of the passages, some of which were not allowed 
to be read in public, others not to be translated. The 
Mishna (Jeg. iv. 10) enumerates several Pentateuch 
passages, which, by way of exception to the rest of the 
Torah, were not expounded to the people after their recital, 
namely, Gen. xxxviil., Exod. xxxii. At the same time it 
mentions also sections from the prophets, which are 
particularly specified as portions not to be read, 
namely, 2 Sam. xiii, Ezek. i, were not to be read as 
Haftaras at all; R. Judah, however, allows it. R. Eliezer is 
of opinion that Ezek. xvi. should not be read as a Haftara. 
If we add to this the statement of the Tosefta, where 
(Meg. iv. 31) Gen. i., xix. 31-38, Judgés xix., and 2 Sam. 
xvi. 21, are mentioned as texts which are to remain un- 
explained, whilst 2 Sam. xiii. is altogether excluded from 
the list of Haftaras (v. B. Meg. 25), it is manifestly clear 
that these sections whose translation was interdicted were 
adopted as Haftaras. We sce also that several sections 
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which were prohibited to be read publicly by some 
authorities, were allowed by others. If we seek to 
discover those Pentateuch portions to which the above- 
mentioned prophetical pieces are appropriate, we see that 
Judges xix. 22-24 is almost a literal copy of Gen. xix. 4-8 ; 
Absalom’s act, described in 2 Sam. xvi. 21 is similar to 
Reuben’s in Gen. xxxv. 22; and also a resemblance between 
2 Sam. xi. 5 and Gen. xxxviii. is noticeable. We notice now 
that just those Pentateuchal passages are suggested by virtue 
of their contents’ which were enumerated by the Tosefta ; 
so that we have before us the Torah and prophet readings 
of several Sabbaths. both of which were not allowed to be 
translated. Besides the seven mentioned above, the Mishna 
names two other passages from Ezekiel which were 
prohibited to be read as Haftaras, namely, chaps. i. 
and xvi. The latter chapter has this in common 
with the others mentioned, that in this portion the 
lewdness of the Israelites in Egypt (equal to idolatry) 
is treated in a metaphor; in the others the unchastity 
of Reuben, Amnon, Absalom, and David is referred to as 
fact. The Talmud (J. Megilla, III. 10, and B. Megiila, 250) 
gives us some idea as to why these passages should not be 
made accessible and intelligible to the common folk. It is 
narrated there that when R. Eliezer heard somebody 
translating Ez. xvi. he said to him, “Why do you pry 
after the abomination of Jerusalem; go, inquire first 
after your mother’s shame.” It was not deemed advisable 
to calumniate the past of their own ancestors, their own 
nation; they heard enough of this from other quarters 
outside their own Bible. It was for this reason also 
that Leviticus xx. was prohibited to be translated or 
explained in the synagogue.’ This, however, could not 
have been the cause of the rejection of Ezek i., since 
this describes nothing except the revelation of God to 





’ Chagiga, II.,1. As we shall see, Ezek. xvi. was the Haftara of the 
Pentateuchal portion of Lev. xx. 
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Ezekiel. We can, however, gather from an ancient 
source (B. Chagiya, 13a) that this particular chapter very 
nearly brought about the exclusion of the entire book from 
the Canon. There were based on the description of the 
divine throne philosophical speculations concerning God 
and the Universe, which were calculated to divert the 
thoughts of the Jews into forbidden paths. On this 
account it was prohibited to read this chapter in public, 
so that the propagation of the doctrines which were derived 
from its contents should be retarded. It was the tendency 
towards Gnosticism which first began to make itself felt in 
Judaism in the first quarter of the second century. 

R. Joshua was the contemporary and colleague of R. 
Eliezer, who disallowed the explanation of those passages 
in Holy Writ which dealt with the abominations of Israel. 
This Rabbi (R. Joshua) controverted the doctrine of the 
Gnosis, the blending of which with Judaism had hitherto 
met with little or no opposition (vide Joél, Blicke in die 
Religionsgeschichte, 1., p. 154 ff.). We see, however, that this 
portion was considered dangerous at an earlier period, 
namely, at the establishment of the Canon. We are told 
(B. Shab. 136) that the Book of Ezekiel was nearly excluded 
from the Canon on account of its containing contradictions 
of the Torah. This happened in the year 67.! Were these 
inconsistencies never noticed before, or were they accepted 
without demur ? 

In reference to the section of the Prophet Ezekiel, 
mentioned before, we must not forget that it was considered 
dangerous only with respect to the illiterate. The learned 
were never prohibited either to read or explain Ezek. i. 
(Chagiga ii. 1). Where then did the common people obtain 
the opportunity of discovering contradictions between the 
Torah and the Prophets? This must assuredly have been 
most naturally afforded them by the coupling together of 
those passages which were inconsistent—by the reading of 





1 Cp. Griietz, Geschichte, III‘., pp. 473 and 810, 
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Ez. xliv. as Haftara to Lev. xxi. Hence it may be inferred 
that the practice of reading Sabbath Haftaras was already 
in vogue before the destruction of the Temple. A similar 
deduction might be derived from the account given in the 
Apostolic writings. True it might be objected that the 
people were not sufficiently acquainted with the Hebrew 
tongue to appreciate the differences existing between 
the Prophet and the Torah, and that there was no Aramaic 
translation at such an early period. 

We know, however, that the composition of the Targum 
to the Prophets in its most ancient form must be dated in 
the first half of the first century (Bacher: Aggada der 
Taniaiten, I., p. 23). This fact also may be taken as con- 
firming the opinion that portions of the Prophets were then 
read, for the making of a translation at that period implies 
that it was wanted. This want could nowhere have been 
more strongly felt than in the Synagogue, where the 
Prophets had to be expounded in public. All accounts 
therefore agree in dating the regular Sabbath readings 
out of the Prophets before the destruction of the Temple. 
It cannot, however, be decided, through want of documen- 
tary evidence bearing on this matter, whether already 
before the common era the institution of the Haftara 
extended to the festivals and extraordinary Sabbaths." 

How then did the introduction of the prophet readings 
originate ? We saw above that the most ancient Sabbath 
portions came into vogue on account of the controversy 
ensuing between the Pharisees and the Samaritans on the 
one hand, and the Sadducees on the other. The Samaritans 
accepted the Torah, but did not acknowledge the pro- 
phetical writings. The Pharisees, however, who laid stress 
on spreading the knowledge of Holy Writ, and as under- 





1 Hoffmann (Magazin fiir die Wissenschaft des Tudenthums IX., p. 162) 
only proves—from the history of the Mishna—that there were no 
Haftaras specially fixed for the festivals and the four special Sabbaths 
at the time of the first redaction of the Mishna by Hillel. There can 
be no doubt, however, as to the existence of Haftaras at that period. 
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stood by them, soon noticed that numerous passages in the 
prophets supported their explanation of the Pentateuch. 
A two-fold object was attained by the appeal to these 
books. First, they proved the equal importance of the 
prophetical and Pentateuchal Scriptures by showing that 
the former also contained laws and observances; secondly, 
the views of the Pharisees were considerably strengthened 
thereby. This latter support was also necessary as a means 
of opposing the Sadducees, who, as we saw, occasioned by 
their polemics the establishment of several Sabbath lessons. 
We must, therefore, look for the earliest Haftaras in those 
passages of the Prophets which could be utilised in the con- 
troversy concerning the festivals and the Temple worship. 
There was certainly no prophet who spoke so scathingly 
on this matter as Ezekiel, who devoted a part of his pro- 
phecy to this very purpose. We have already found that 
passages from this book were read as Haftaras in the first 
century, so that we must seek the earliest prophet portions 
in this book. The verses which are specially mentioned by 
tradition (B. Menachoth 45a) as containing contradictory 
matter are Ez. xlv. 18, 20, and xliv. 31. The first verse 
speaks of the 1st of Nissan, the second of the 7th of the 
same month, and the third of the food which the priests 
were forbidden to partake of. The first passage then must 
have been recited, as it is at the present day, on the 1st of 
Nissan; and in this way we arrive at the chapter outjof 
which were chosen the first Haftaras. Ifwe examine seri- 
atim the verses of this portion we notice that verses 18-25 
treat of the festivals, and that in ver. 15 the Shekel is ex- 
pressly named, and thus this might have served in the 
earliest days of the institution as the Haftara for Sabbath 
Shekalim ; and, in fact, we find this passage cited as 
Haftara for this Sabbath, as we shall shortly see. Further, 
Ez. xxxvi. 25 was already in ancient times the prophet 
portion for Sabbath Para, and in similar way xlv. 17 was 
selected for one of the extraordinary Sabbaths. We must 
add to this that the passages interdicted as Haftaras by some 
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rabbis belong to Ezekiel. In this way we arrive at the 
certain conclusion that the earliest Haftaras weretaken from 
this book, and were originally assigned to the festivals and 
special Sabbaths. These were recited immediately after 
the reading of the Torah portion, which had to be explained 
by the passage from the Prophets. For the homilies 
on the festival and the Sabbath did not succeed the 
Torah reading, but the Haftara. Since this formed the 
conclusion of the reading and divine worship! (vide Rappo- 
port, Hrech Millin, Article Nfmu>Ds) the prophet passage 
was called FD or NTVEN (end). The expression Nmsow 
or Nma>wrs’, which is only a translation of N7wDs, is also 
applied to the same. Since the Haftara had no significance 
in and for itself, and was, indeed, only instituted for the 
purpose of endorsing the Pentateuchal lesson of the day, it 
was necessary that the person reciting the Haftara should 
previously read a few verses from the Torah Seder. We 
find, in fact, this rule explicitly established (B. Meg. 23°). 
In this way also we arrive at the motive which prompted 
the choice of the Haftaras, for only such a passage could 
confirm and explain the Torah reading, which treated of 
the same subject. The Haftaras must, therefore, have been 
of similar contents to the Pentateuch portion (B. Meg. 29). 

Let us now look closely into the prophet passages which 
the Tosefta (Meg. iv.) enumerates in detail, together with 





‘It is interesting to compare with this the explanation of the com- 
mentator of Maimuni’s Mishne Torah (Cat. Neubauer, No. 620, p. 68°). SPI 
nad non Ma oy WED NNTP IMNY "BS TDD Ar py NIP 
FDI INN. 

2In a MS. which contains the enumeration of the Haftaras for the tri- 
ennial cycle (Cat. Neubauer, No. f. 22). That this word is not similar in 
meaning to ndap (vide Geiger, Jiid. Zeitschrift, xi. p. 85) is clear from 
a MS.emanating from Egypt (Cat. Neubauer, e, 20, p. 29), which super- 
scribes the pbp of the 1¥1° for the Sabbath j¥ WWONN) with the expres- 
sion NNOWN. This proves clearly how the word was used in Egypt. 
Besides, the Pesikta Rabbati itself (p. 1») uses the verb in the same sense, 
saying N'232 aden MD ; cp. Zunz, Gottesdienst. Vortrdge, p. 367, 
note 7. 
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the Torah readings to which they are attached : we find the 
four special Sabbaths only provided with Haftaras; other- 
wise no festival or Sabbath is mentioned. Ez. xxxvi. 25 
is assigned to Para, and xlv. 18 to Chodesh, so that both 
are taken from Ezekiel, from which it is again clear that this 
was the source of the oldest Haftaras. Yet for Shekalim 
2 Kings xii. was selected, which choice the Boraitha (B. Meg. 
29”) confirms. This weakens the theory that the prophet 
portions for the special Sabbaths, as indeed for all other 
occasions as well, were derived from Ezekiel whenever this 
book contained appropriate passages. On the other hand, 
it may be mentioned that the Karaites, who we shall see 
retained a good many of the old Haftaras, adopted Ez. xlv. 
12 as the Haftara for Shekalim. Since, however, the ancient 
authorities, as the Boraitha and Tosefta, testify to the other 
portion, the origin of the latter must be considered. The 
Talmud (B. Meg. 29") gives the same Haftara, and explains 
its suitability for Sabbath Shekalim, on account of the 
similarity existing between the words in 2 Kings xii. 5, 
and Exodus xxx. 12, which is the Seder for Sabbath 
Shekalim. But there is no similarity of contents, and the 
verbal agreement does not go even so far as to include 
the word Spw, which does not occur in 2 Kings xii. 
We can discover the motive prompting the choice of this 
passage by examining a third Haftara which the Pesikta 
Rabbati proffers for the same Sabbath, namely, 1 Kings iv. 
20. This verse reads as follows: “Judah and Israel were as 
numerous as the sand on the sea shore, eating, drinking, and 
joyous.” It is clear that it has nothing in common with 
Shekalim. It is, however, appropriate for a Peniateuch 
portion which deals with the numbering of Israel. In reality 
the Shekalim Seder opens with the words, “When you 
tell the tale of the heads of the children of Israel, let every 
person give the ransom of his soul to the Lord when he 
is counted.” This is not then the Haftara for Shekalim, 
but for the portion which was read on this Sabbath, so 
that neither the Pentateuch nor prophet passages have any 
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bearing on the significance of the day itself. It must then 
have been a product of atime when the special Sabbath 
had already lost its original signification, of which there- 
fore no consideration was taken, and the Haftara was 
accordingly chosen with an eye to the wording of the Penta- 
teuch portion (see J.Q. R., V., p. 452). Since, then, 2 Kings 
xii. 5 is in literal agreement with Exodus xxx. 12, it was 
apportioned to this Torah passage. Yet, how can we explain 
the existence of the two Haftaras for one Sabbath? Does 
it represent only a difference in custom prevailing in various 
localities ? Why did the passages from Ezekiel disappear 
so early from the Ritual? Let us recall to our minds the 
fact that the Shekalim reading itself is the result of a de- 
velopment, inasmuch as, originally, Numbers xxviii. was 
read on Shekalim. It is possible that the passage in 
Ezekiel was the Haftara for this latter reading, and that 
both Num. xxviii. and Ez. xlv. 12 lapsed at the same 
time, since they were inter-dependent.’ 

Yet this Pentateuch portion was still known among the 
Babylonians (2B. Meg. 29°), and one of the Rabbis remarked 
that in Palestine, Numbers xxviii. in the ordinary course of 
the Sabbath Sedarim, fell on Sabbath Shekalim, #e., the 
Ist of Adar. It is interesting to pursue this inquiry for a 
little while, and to divide the Sedarim accordingly. In the 
second year of the cycle, Exodus xxx. 2, was reached on 
Sabbath Shekalim, which was the acknowledged lesson 
for that day in Babylonia, where also the beginning of 
the year, for the purpose of reading the Law, was the last 
Sabbath in Tishri. Apart from the consideration that 
the account itself was only a makeshift in order to answer 
the question propounded in the Talmud, and which 
had no other reason, there is no authority which could 
lead us to place the commencement of the reading cycle 





In later times, when, as we shall see, the Haftaras were mostly taken 
from Isaiah, Isaiah ii. 9 might have been the Haftara, since its initial 
word corresponded with that of the Pentateuch Seder, which was sufficient 
to establish a connection (vide the older Pesikta, p. 11°). 
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on the Sabbath after mn Armw. As regards the Haftara 
named by the Pesikta to this portion of the law, we have 
already seen that it applies not to the Shekalim really, but 
only to the Sabbath on which this passage happened to be 
read in the course of the continuous reading of the Torah. 
To the preacher, however, it seemed appropriate as a text 
for the Shekalim discourse. He had every right to make 
this use of it, since it formed the Haftara of this portion 
when read as the ordinary Pentateuch Seder. We shall see 
that the author of the Pesikta Rabbati adopts a similar line 
of action in other cases besides the one under discussion. ' 
Those prophet sections named by the Toseftaas Haftaras 
for Para and Chodesh remained unchanged. No other 
appropriate passages could be found, since no other prophet 
makes any allusion to the laws contained in the Penta- 
teuchal lessons for these days.’ We find, however, that the 
reading for Sabbath Zachor was not taken from Ezekiel, 
since the name of Amalek does not occur at all in Ezekiel. 
In 1 Samuel xv. 2, however, we have the description of the 
fulfilment of the mandate commanded in the Pentateuch, 
Deut. xxv. 17. There can be no doubt, therefore, that the 
passage proffered by the Tosefta was the original Haftara for 
this Sabbath. The Pesikta Rabbati has a different account, 
taking Judges v. 14 as the Haftara, whose only point of 
contact with the Pentateuch portion is the mentioning of 
the name Amalek. We should feel inclined to consider the 
Haftara as of later origin without being able to justify 
why the older and more correct Haftara had been allowed 
to lapse in the synagogue of the author of the Pesikta ; 
the Midrash Rabba to Numbers ch. i., however, also cites 
this Haftara. For from that verse which formed the Haftara 
for Parasha Zachor (Judges v. 14), it is in the Midrash con- 





1The older Pesikta, however, gives another Haftara for Para, 1 Kings 
v.13. This verse mentions the cedar tree and the hyssop, which were re- 
quired for the proper manipulation of the ashes of the Red Cow. At any 
rate it is certain that the prophet passages cited by the Pesikta were 
Haftaras, 
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cluded that Joshua, for his bravery in the battle against 
the Amalekites, was rewarded by God in that the members 
of his tribe at the time of Deborah bore themselves tri- 
umphantly against the same enemy. This connection 
between the prophetical and Pentateuchal portion read on 
Purim gives us a simple reason for the choice of the 
Haftara made by the Pesikta. It is the prophetical 
lesson for Purim when falling on Sabbath on which Exod. 
xvii. 8 was read as the lesson, and which had as its 
Haftara the passage selected for Purim, namely, Judges 
v.14. This verse was taken as his text by the preacher. 

Before we proceed to discuss the other prophet lessons, 
it is necessary to take into consideration the decision 
of an important question. It may be urged that there 
is no sense in speaking of original and later Haftaras 
since it is generally accepted that the person who was 
called up to the Law had free choice of his portion from 
the Prophets (vide Zunz, Gottesdienstliche Vortrdge, p. 7 ; 
Schiirer, Geschichte IL, p. 380). The following statement, 
in Luke iv. 17, is the basis for this assumption :—xai 
elonrGev Kata Td eiwOos aite ev TH Huépa TaV caBBdTwv Eis 
THY cuvaywynv Kal avéctn avayvavat; Kal éredd0n aito 
BuBriov tod mpopynrov "Heaiov nai avamtigas to BiBXdiov 
etpev TOTrov ov Hv Yyeypappéevor. 

“He went to the synagogue, as was his wont every Sab- 
bath, and stood up for the purpose of reading. 

“The Book of the Prophet Isaiah was given him, and he 
opened the book and found the place where it was written.” 

Since the decision of the question depends on this pas- 
sage, it is necessary to make a close examination of it, 
The prophetical lessons differed from those of the Penta- 
teuch in this important point, that whereas the latter 
had to be read in an unbroken series, the former could 
always be taken from any place in the prophetical writ- 
ings. Only one condition had to be fulfilled: the passage 





i See above, p. 456, 
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must be similar in contents to the Torah portion of that 
day. This is clear from the origin of the institution 
itself ; and, moreover, the examples quoted by the Mishna, 
Boraitha and Tosefta, bear indisputable testimony to the 
existence of this condition. If, then, it was the context that 
determined the choice of the Haftara, was it possible that 
anyone was allowed to stand up, open the book of the 
prophets, and read whatever passage seemed suitable to 
him? This, however, is not stated in the above quotation. 
It says distinctly that the Book of Isaiah was handed to 
Jesus. Can this be called a perfectly free selection if; out 
of eight prophetical books from which Haftaras could be 
taken, and were always taken, only one was handed to 
the reader to choose a passage from? Was there not, in 
this way, a great limitation placed on the selection of a 
passage of similar context to the Torah portion ? 

The view of a search made entirely according to the 
discretion of the person called up was based on the inter- 
pretation of edpev, “he found.” The word, however, has 
just the opposite meaning. The roll of the Prophets was 
handed him with the passage to be read already prepared. 
Jesus opened it, and “found” the place which he did not 
look for, but which had been previously arranged. I base 
no argument on the rule that the Torah should never be 
rolled in public, since it was not enacted in respect to the 
Prophets ; and, moreover, as we shall see for certain pur- 
poses, it was allowed in the synagogue to roll the scroll 
of the Prophets when the Haftara was finished. From 
these considerations it may be inferred that the person 
called to the Law was not permitted to choose his own 
prophetical passage, but that it was the duty of the heads 
of the synagogue or of the teachers to select an appropriate 
portion. We must not, however, be induced to think that 
already in the time of Jesus the Sabbath Haftaras were 
fixed, since we are not certain whether there were prophet 
readings for every Sabbath in this period. If, however, it 
was regular the date of its general acceptance as a fixed 
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institution could not have been far back. A general 
question might be asked in reference to this statement in 
Juke iv. 18-19. Weare told that Jesus read Isaiah lxi. 1, 2, 
and it is doubtful whether Luke means that this formed 
the beginning of the Haftara, or whether the whole con- 
sisted of only two verses. Let us test this matter by 
reference to established MHaftaras. Friedman (Pesikta 
Rabbati, cap. 1, note 1) says that the verse which the 
preacher took as his text was the concluding one of the 
Haftara, which, however, consisted of several verses. When 
we were considering the more extensive Pentateuch 
readings, we found that in most ancient times one or two 
verses were adjudged sufficient to each person, and that 
some time elapsed before it was decided to read twenty- 
one verses every Sabbath. Hence it may be deduced 
that at the earliest period of the introduction of 
the Haftaras, these consisted of only a few verses, 
especially since the prophet lesson had oniy to strengthen 
what was contained in the Torah passage, for which 
endorsement one or two verses would suffice. The ancient 
authorities, indeed, afford us proof for this theory. The 
Tosefta (Meg. iv. 3) enacted that only one verse at a 
time should be vead from the Torah to the translator, and 
not more than three from the Prophets; if, however, the 
latter were not intimately connected with each other they 
had to be read separately. The Tosefta (Meg. iv. 18) adduces 
an example for the second case in order to make the rule 
intelligible ; namely, Isaiah lii. 3, 4, 5 (ep. B. Meg. 24a). 
These three verses had the same value as an ordinary nine, 
since each had to be read separately. The Tosefta makes 
no mention of the following verses which had to be read 
together in sets of three; whence it may be inferred that 
it considered these three verses as constituting the whole 
Haftara. Moreover, it is clear from the MS., which enume- 
rates the Haftaras of the triennial cycle,’ that these short 





1 See below, p. 39. 
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Haftaras were in vogue not only in the second and third 
centuries but also in the Middle Ages. We find in this 
MS. that in certain cases the direction BPD PpIOD (“two 
verses, not more,”) was added to the initial and concluding 
words of the Haftara which had only two verses, to dis- 
tinguish such Haftara from those prophet portions which 
contained several verses, e.g., the Haftara to Gen. vi. 9 ; xvii. 
1; xx., and Exod. xiii. The Tosefta in reference to Isaiah 
lii. 3-5, which formed the Haftara to Gen. xxxix. 1, conveys 
a similar opinion that three verses were sufficient. We can 
easily understand from this that Ez. xlv. 17, and—accord- 
ing to the Boraitha and Pesikta—Isaiah Ixvi. 23, which 
contain in brief the contents of the portion read from the 
Torah on a Sabbath which was also a New Moon, or allude 
to the signification of the occasion, were only one-verse 
Haftaras, since the verse immediately following, Ez. xlv. 
18, speaks of another day, and has no connection with 
Sabbath and New Moon. The Pesikta, which takes this 
verse as text, thus did not consider it as the last verse of 
an extensive piece, but as the Haftara for the day. This 
is also the case with Ez. xxxvi. 25, which is assigned as the 
Haftara to Sabbath Para by the Tosefta and Pesikta, which 
is also found as the initial verse, and not as the end of the 
Haftara, in the Karaitic and Egyptian Rituals (Cat. 
Neubauer, No. d. 3). It was only natural that the Haftaras 
should not always keep to their one verse, especially after 
they had lost their original import, and no longer served 
the purpose of explaining the Torah reading, but were recited 
with the object of propagating a knowledge of the pro- 
phetical writings. The Haftaras were extended in a similar 
manner to that adopted in the enlargement of the Penta- 
teuch portions, first to three verses then to ten, finally 
reaching twenty-one (J. Megilla iv. 2; B. Meg. 23a). Just 
as in the case of the Torah Sedarim so it was with the 
number of verses of the Haftara: for a long time it was 
pure theory, not being actually adopted in the practice of 
the synagogue. The Talmud (J, Joc. cit.) says that if there 
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is a Meturgeman who translates the prophet passages, then 
three verses would be sufficient (ep. Zractate Sopherim xii. 
7, xiv. 1, where three, five, and seven verses are mentioned 
for this case) An Amora (B. Meg. 231.) demonstrates 
this by fact; for he points to Jer. vii. 21 as an accepted 
Haftara which contained less than twenty-one verses. 
As the reason for this fact, which contradicts the 
theory, we are told that the contents of the passage 
come to an end before the twenty-one verses. The same 
Rabbi cites R. Jochanan as a support, who never allowed 
more than ten verses to be recited at a time, even if the 
subject did not cease there.1_ These rules were only faith- 
fully adhered to at a later period, when the principle was 
adopted that the Haftara should open and end with good 
tidings (Jeg. iii. 8). In this way several verses were added 
to the actual Haftara, generally at the conclusion, which 
had nothing in common with it. Since verses with favour- 
able tidings were not always to be found, to offer 
consolation at a time of dire persecution and cruel oppres- 
sion, the Mishna (Meg. iv. 4) allowed the omission of 
verses which were not appropriate in the same book, and in 
the case of the minor prophets permission was given to skip 
from one to the other (Tosefta Meg. iv. 18). It is super- 
tluous to adduce individual examples of this pro- 
ceeding, since there were very few prophet readings which 
did not suffer similar treatment, as we shall see from the 
MSS. It seldom happened however that the actual Haftara 
verse was not retained as the initial one, or that sundry 
verses were read before it.? 


' MS. Cat. Neubauer, No. e. $1 has in fact only eight verses for Lev. 
vi. 1, whose Haftara was formed by the piece mentioned. We shall 
presently explain this. 

2 In the Middle Ages the reason was sought why the Haftara should 
be arranged to consist of exactly twenty-one verses, it not being observed 
that it was borrowed from the twenty-one verses of the Torah Seder. 
The MS. Cat. Neubauer, No. 620, p. 68°, mentions in this commentary 
on Maimuni as the reason, that the smallest Prophet work, Obadiah, 
consisted of twenty-one verses 72 j/VDD1 py vw. 
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The Tosefta cites as the Haftara for Shekalim, 2 Kings 
xii. If we wish to decide on the basis of the result that 
has hitherto been attained what verses in this chapter were 
assigned to Shekalim, we are compelled to limit the Haftara 
to verses 5-6, since these alone have any allusion to the 
Torah portion which belongs to this Sabbath. There is 
opposed to this opinion, however, a statement in the Talmud 
(J. Meg. iv. 5), where an attempt is made to place 
limits on the freedom allowed in omitting prophet 
verses and reading the following; as an example is quoted, 
yan yw, which is the Haftara for Shekalim in vogue 
amongst us. No further explanation is given as to what is 
meant thereby. Miiller (Tractate Sopherim, p. 157) expounds 
this remark to imply that 2 Kings xi. 1-7 was read as 
introduction, after which followed the actual prophet 
section. Two facts, however, controvert this view. First, 
in the time of the Talmud no verse was placed before the 
initial Haftara verse. Secondly, Miiller’s explanation 
does not agree with the proper sense of the word p57. 
It is much more probable that the skipping applied to 
the reading of ch. xii. 10 directly after verses 5, 6, since 
this was appropriate for the Sabbath. 

We now approach the consideration of the prophet 
readings in vogue on the festivals, which are enumerated 
in detail by Boraitha B. Meg. 31a.‘ It might have been 
expected that these should have been taken from Ezekiel 
xlv., since several verses in this chapter treat of the 
various festivals; moreover, we have already noticed that 
the Haftaras for Chodesh and Shekalim were taken from 
this passage. None of the ancient authorities, however, 





1 Rappoport (Zrech Millin, p. 168) assumes that only the festivals and 
the four special Sabbaths were provided with fixed Haftaras, the others 
being left to the discretion of the "5%. We have already had occasion to 
note, however, that there existed other fixed Haftaras besides those men- 
tioned by Rappoport. We have already pointed out that Isaiah lii. is cited 
by the Tosefta as an example of a generally accepted Haftara. Jeremiah 
vii. was also an established prophet reading. 
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name any festival Haftaras as being derived from Ezekiel. 
At the same time, it does not by any means exclude that 
there existed festival portions extracted from this prophet’s 
writings. 4x2 mop from Joshua is assigned to the first 
day of Passover, by which is meant ch. v. 10, where we find 
described the Passover that was celebrated at Gilgal. On the 
other hand, the Halachoth Pesukoth (p. 132) and H. Gedoloth 
(p. 617), contradicting the Boraitha in the Babylonian Tal- 
mud, selected Joshua iii., which section, it must be admitted, 
is decidedly suitable as a Passovér reading. The Spanish 
Jews also adopted the latter as their Passover Haftara. The 
existence of the two prophet passages for one festival can, 
without difficulty, be explained on the basis of a triennial 
division of the Torah Sedarim. Joshua v. 20 is in almost 
literal agreement with Num. ix.2 and 3, which portion, as 
we saw (p. 439), formed the Pentateuchal lesson for the first 
day Passover in the third year of the cycle. In the second 
year Exod. xii. 29 was read, with which Joshua iii. 5 corre- 
sponds ; so that we mect here again with the fact that was 
noted in connection with the consideration of the Shekalim 
portion : namely, the Haftara for Passover was not selected 
for the occasion, but was the Hattara of the portion which 
was, in the regular triennial cycle, reached on the Passover.’ 
Since the stage in the development immediately preceding 
must have been represented by the selection of prophet por- 
tions for the festival and such as were appropriate to its 
import, we may very well assume that these latter were 
derived from the verses contained in Ezekiel xlv. Having 
apportioned the Haftaras to the second and third years 
of the cycle it behoves us now to tind one for the first. We 
have already several times noticed that the Babylonian 
teachers were always guided by the Palestinians in their 
decisions concerning the Torah readings. Consequently, 
their prophet portion for the festivals must, for the most 





1 The Haftara instituted at a later time and taken from Isaiah 
xliv. 26) is preserved in the Pesikta. 
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part, have been derived from a Palestinian model. For the 
second day of Passover, which was a Babylonian inno- 
vation, they (the Babylonians) assigned as Haftara, 2 Kings 
xxiii. 21.1 We know from other sources (p. 442) that Gen. 
iv. constituted the Pentateuch Seder for the first day of 
Passover in the first year of the cycle, which led to the 
assumption that the sacrifices of Cain and Abel were Paschal 
offerings ; consequently, the Haftara quoted, which describes 
the Paschal oblations of the King Josiah, was peculiarly 
suited for this Pentateuchal lesson.” 

The Boraitha names 2 Samuel xxii. for the seventh day 
of Passover. Let us not forget, however, that the Torah 
portion of this day was assigned to it in the ordinary course 
of the reading of the law, and that it contained an account 
of the passage through the Red Sea, together with the Song 
(Ex. xv.). The prophet lesson for the day had to refer to the 
miracle, or consist of a song of thanks after a rescue from 
some danger. The passage, 2 Sam. xxii., corresponds to the 
‘latter, inasmuch as it is stated, as a superscription to the 
prayer, that it was composed after the poet had been de- 
livered from the hands of his enemy. On the other hand, 
the Babylonians selected Isaiah x. 32 to xi. 16 as the 
Haftara for the eighth day, which verses apply to the inci- 
dent of the Red Sea miracle, so that we have before us a 
second prophet reading, which deals with the other event 
described in the Pentateuch reading. We cannot expect here 
three Haftaras for the different years of the cycle, since the 
same portion was recited every year. When the ordinary 





' Verse 21 forms the commencement of the original prophet lessen, 
according to the Karaites and also in the MS. quoted by Hildesheizner 
cnidy33 mbn, p. 617, note) ; he, however, considers this astonishing and 
unintelligible. We have already demonstrated above that in the early 
Middle Ages the initial Haftara verses were not allowed*to be changed. 
Verses were added only after the Haftara. 

? For the original reading in Leviticus xxiii, which we saw was 
generally accepted, the Haftara might have been Micah vi. 3, This is, in 
fact, treated as a Passover Haftara by the Pesikta (p. 760). 
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Sabbath Sedarim were read on the festivals, as we have 
already shown, corresponding prophet passages were 
recited with the Torah Sedarim, Gen. v. and Num. x, re- 
spectively ; of these, however, we find no trace in the 
ancient sources, since these did not seem appropriate for 
Passover. The Boraitha proffers two Haftaras for Shabuoth. 
One Pentateuch portion, Deut. xvi. 9, is connected with 
Habakkuk; the other, Exod. xix., with Ezekiel i. The 
astonishing phenomenon that there should already have 
existed at such an early period a difference of opinion 
in respect to the prophet readings is explained by the 
fact that there was a similar lack of unanimity in regard 
to the Torah readings of the same festival. Both prophet 
portions describe the appearance of God, an account of 
which is also to be found in the festival portion, Exod. xix. 
and also in the lessons, Gen. xv. and Num. xvi., which were 
apportioned to Shabuoth in accordance with the continuous 
reading of the Torah. This division affords us the explana- 
tion of the selection of Ezekiel i. for Shabuoth; since we 
find there no allusion to the significance of the festival, 
and, besides, a date is given at the head of the chapter 
which does not agree with that of the festival. 

But Ezekiel i. 4 is in almost literal identity with Gen. 
xv. 12, and therefore Ezekiel i. would be a fitting Haftara 
for Gen. xv. Habakkuk is cited by the Boraitha without 
any more definite qualification. The different rituals are 
almost at one, however, in placing the beginning of the 
Haftara as iii. 1; only a few have ii. 20, as beginning. For 
the third year, when Numbers xvi. was recited, Isaiah vi. 1 
might have been chosen, which chapter the different 
rituals were unanimous in applying to Exod. xix., since it 
contains a description of the Revelation of God. It is 
connected, moreover, with Num. xvi. 20-35, whose context 
also corresponds with the import of the festival! When 





' The date given in Acts ii. 1 is Shabuoth. In ov. 16-21 Joel iii. 1-5 
is introduced and explained. This would lead us to the assumption 
B 2 
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the Babylonians introduced a second day of Shabuoth, they 
found two prophet portions at their disposal. They re- 
versed their order, however, as the Talmud points out.’ 
The Boraitha mentions two Haftaras for the New Year, 
which, as was the case with the festival just treated, are 
connected with the different Pentateuch portions: namely 
Jeremiah xxxi. 19 was attached to Leviticus xxiii. and 
1 Samuel ii. to Gen. xxi. Rashi has already remarked that 
the existence of the expression 1395t8 7151 in the first 
Haftara occasioned its choice, since the festival was called 
yz oy, “Day of Memorial.” The selection of the other 
Haftara which describes the visitation of the barren 
Hannah was due to the similarity of its context with 
Gen. xxx. 22, which formed the original Torah reading for 
New Year, and which verse, moreover, bears a striking 





that this was considered as the Haftara in that service, from which 
the author gathered his information. This view is supported by the 
context which describes the propagation of the Divine Spirit and the 
effect of the appearance of God on Nature, and is similar to that which 
we saw constituted the contents of the festival portions given above. 
This passageof the Acts, however, is too vague for us to regard the quota- 
tion of a prophetic passage sufficient to accept it as Haftara for this 
festival without finding any direct reference to it as such. 

! The words in B. Megilla, 31a, could be understood simply to convey 
that the Babylonians read Exod. xix. and Ezekiel i.on the first day, 
and Deut. xvi. and Habakkuk iii. on the second. This view is sup- 
ported by the fact that the succession of the Pentateuch and Prophet 
books from which the festival Sedarim and Haftaras were respectively 
taken, is in accordance with the arrangement of the Canon. Asa set-off 
against this we are bound to notice that the command contained in 
Deut. xvi., in reference to the counting of the weeks, would have been 
suitable for the first day of the festival, since this followed immediately 
after, and was dependent on the counting of the weeks. Moreover, the 
description of the day of the Revelation, which forms the subject matter 
of Exod. xix., would have been just as appropriate for the second day as 
for the first, especially as the Seder Olam and other traditional works date 
this remarkable event on the 7th of Sivan. It seems, however, that the 
reversal of the order applied only to the Haftaras, since Deut xvi. was 
brought into connection with Ezekiel i., and Exod. xix. with Habakkuk 
iii. Asa matter of fact, these two last are well suited to each other, and 
we can very well understand that the Babylonians fully appreciated the 
analogy between them, and read them together accordingly. 
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analogy to that expounded by the Pesikta Rabbati with 
reference to the New Year, namely, 1 Sam. ii. 21. This 
same sentence is equally appropriate to the portion selected 
in later times for the Torah reading of the New Year, 
namely, Gen. xxi. The Karaites read as Haftara Joel 
ii. 1, which celebrates the festival as myn oY, this 
making the third prophet portion assigned to New Year. 
We see clearly from the Pesikta Rabbati, which discusses 
this same verse in its New Year Piska, that it was not 
originally introduced by the Karaites (vide Friedmann 
to the passage, and the quotation from Midrash Yelamdenu 
in Revue des Etudes Juives, XIV., p. 96). The Pesikta 
d. R. Kahana apportioned it as Haftara to the Sabbath 
immediately following New Year. This had its origin in 
the fact that the author did not know exactly what to do 
with this portion, which was no longer known to him as 
the Haftara for the festival. He therefore assigned it to 
772w Maw, with which the verse in question has nothing 
in common. The existence of the three prophet sections 
is not only explicable, but also necessary in accordance 
with the triennial cycle, since in the ordinary course of the 
reading three Torah Sedarim were reached on the three New 
Year Festivals of the cycle. We must now connect each 
with its respective prophet passage. We shall receive 
great help in this matter from the data already arrived at, 
and also from the Midrash. Apart from the consideratioz 
that 1 Sam. ii. 21 is contextually connected with Gen. xxi., 
a Midrashic work bears testimony to the existence of the 
former as Haftara to the latter. 

I have already explained above (p. 431) that the Genesis 
Aggada (Jellinek, Beth-hammidrash IV.) is in perfect agree- 
ment with the reading of the Law in a triennial cycle. 
Every section of this collection has three divisions. The 
first consists of a discussion on the Sabbath Seder from 
the Pentateuch, the second on its Haftara verse, and 
the third is based on a verse from the Psalms, which 
latter proceeding we shall have to deal with. The Midrash 
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is in an imperfect state of preservation, yet it gives a full 
account of the Pentateuch and prophet readings, as will be 
manifest to us when we come to consider the individual 
Haftaras. This Aggada assigns as the Haftara to Gen. xxi. 
the passage already cited as the New Year Haftara, namely, 
1 Sam. ii. 21. Since this Haftara—confirmed on many 
sides—was selected on account of its similarity with the 
Pentateuch portion, it may be assumed that this had to be 
read also on the ordinary Sabbath, on which this Seder 
(Gen. xxi. or xxx.) happened to fall in the regular course 
of the reading. In reality we see that in the Genesis 
Aggada the passage in question is named as Haftara for 
the Sabbath on which the above chapters from Genesis were 
read as the ordinary Seder of the day. Should this fact not 
clear up all doubt on the matter, I adduce as another proof 
the MS. (see below, p. 39), which in the succession of the 
Haftaras in a triennial cycle brings 1 Sam. ii. 21 into 
connection with the Pentateuch reading, Gen. xxi. Apart 
from this additional demonstration derived from the 
division of the Sedarim, we have already established the 
fact that Gen. xxx. 22 was a New Year Seder. This view 
receives further confirmation from the Haftara; for if this 
Pentateuch Seder were once recited on New Year, its 
prophet lesson must necessarily have been similar to the 
New Year Haftara. Not only is it similar to, but it is 
identical with, that which treats of the visitation of Hannah, 
with this trifling exception—since the same piece was not 
read twice—that it commences with 1 Sam.i.11. This is 
the Haftara which.is adopted at the present time for New 
Year. Both the Genesis Aggada and the MS. of Haftaras 
agree on this point, thus leaving no doubt as to the 
authenticity of this Haftara. It is to be inferred, then 
that one of the New Year’s Haftaras, 1 Sam. ii. 21, belongs 
to the first year of the cycle. We further discovered that 
Lev. i. or iv. was assigned to the New Year in the second 
year of the cycle. Which of the two remaining prophet 
portions shall we attach to this Seder, which is descriptive 
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of the sacrifices ? The Midrash will afford us some help in 
this matter. Rappoport (Hrech Millin, p. 171) has already 
attempted to explain what appears to be remarkable in the 
arrangement of Genesis Rabba. We find very few chapters 
of this work introduced by prophet verses, whereas a 
large number are headed with selections from the Hagio- 
grapha. His opinion is that these chapters are not original; 
either they have been added at a later time, or they must 
be coupled with their respectively preceding sections, so 
that the -100 divisions of the Genesis Rabba are brought. 
down to 88. Dr. Lerner (Magazin fiir die Wissenschaft des 
Judenthums, VIII., p. 178) partly endorses this view, but 
without giving any explanation how these prophet verses 
came to be chosen. The Genesis Aggada, by its adoption 
of the Sedarim of a triennial cycle, proves to us that its 
discussions also apply to the prophet portions of such a 
system. Ih the interpolated sections of the Midrash Rabba 
supplied with prophet verses, we have survivals of the dis- 
courses based on the Haftaras of a triennial cycle, as we 
shall explain elsewhere with full detail. 

It is sufficient for us to remark here that Leviticus Rabba 
ch. ii. has as opening sentence Jer. xxxi. 19, the Haftara 
for the New Year. Since now it resulted from the division 
of the Sedarim that Leviticus i. was read on the New Year: 
in the second year of the cycle, it is clear also that the Haf- . 
tara fromm Jeremiah mentioned in the Boraitha also applies 
to the second year of the cycle. The prophet passage still 
remaining, Joel ii. 1, is, therefore, to be assigned to the 
third year, when Deut. v. formed the Peatateuchal lesson. 
It corresponds not only with the import of the festival, but 
also with the Torah Seder. 

Isaiah lvii. 15 was unanimously accepted as the Haftara 
for the day of Atonement. Hence it is to be concluded that 
it was read in all three years of the cycle, and for this reason, 
that it is altogether independent of the Torah section, and 
was selected only on account of its bearing on the signi- 
fication of the festival. The ‘only point that admits of 
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discussion is the length of the passage. Did it consist only 
of the first verse (15) or was it a longer portion? The latter 
view is supported by the fact that the Fast day is described 
in ch. lviii. Nothing can be decided from the account of 
the Boraitha, which only gives the initial verse of the 
Haftara. R. Jochanan’s statement (Meg. 31a), however, 
which is mentioned in connection with the Boraitha, may 
perhaps be of assistance to us in the solution of the question. 
The former authority mentions only the first verse of the 
prophet section, in the same manner in which we have 
already seen the Pesiktas deal with the Haftaras, and on 
this account we may infer that only one or two verses were , 
read. Let us dwell for a little while on the Aggadic remarks 
of R. Jochanan, who is already known to us as the arranger 
of the Palestinian Torah lessons (p. 462). This Rabbi's dis- 
course is based on three verses. The first is derived from 
‘ the Pentateuch, the second from the Prophets, and the third 
from the Hagiographa. We mentioned above that as a 
result of the division of the Sedarim, Deut. v. was read on 


the third New Year of the cycle, and therefcre Deut. vi. 4- 
vii. 11 was apportioned to the day of Atonement. The last 
verse of the festival reading is the Pentateuch sentence cited 
by R. Jochanan,' the prophet verse is taken from the portion 
of the Haftara, and, as we shall see later on, the Psalm 





1 It must not be concluded from the circumstance that the Haftara 
verse is connected with the last sentence of the Torah reading, that this 
latter was repeated by the V"5!)—as is the custom now—after it had 
already been recited by the "}"2¥. Neither the Mishna nor any of the 
Palestinian sources make any mention of this practice, or the usage de- 
pendent on it; namely, the reading by the Maftir out of a second copy of 
the Law on Festivals. It is, indeed, true that the Tosefta (Meg. iv., 17) 
ordains that on the day of Atonement the Maftir should read a special 
Torah passage. It adds, however, that this second portion, which was 
simply a commemoration of the reading of the High Priest, had to be 
recited by heart. The Boraitha (2B. Meg. 31a), although completed in 
Babylon, is equally reticent with regard to the Maftir reading. The 
question was first mooted in Babylon as to whether the Maftir had to 
be summoned to the Torah as seventh or eighth (Cp. 7ractate Sopherim, 
xi. 4, xvii. 3). 
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verse is derived from the section of the Hagiographa read 
that same day. The various verses that are thus brought 
together in an Aggadic observation are not chosen at the 
discretion of the Aggadist, but ‘are selected from the 
portions of the Bible assigned to the same Sabbath or 
festival. A knowledge of this fact is of extreme importance 
for the adequate understanding of the Aggada. 

In respect to the day of Atonement we have yet to add 
that the Mincha portion of this festival is not referred to 
in any of the Palestinian Halachic writings. The state- 
ment as to this Mincha Haftara found in the Boraitha 
already quoted is of Babylonian origin, as many others are. 
The Book of Jonah, without any further qualification, is 
given as the Mincha Haftara. It is hardly possible that 
the whole four chapters were recited as Haftara in the 
third century, when the prophet portions were the reverse 
of extensive. Since the first and fourth chapters have no 
application to the day of Atonement, they are not to be 
considered as forming part of the original Haftara. Ch. iii. 
8 is especially appropriate for the festival on account of its 
allusion to repentance, and its exhortation to the men of 
Nineveh to return unto God.’ (Cp. Zaanith ii. 1). 

Let us proceed now with the institution of the festival 
Haftaras. The Boraitha establishes Zachariah xiv. for the 
first day of Succoth, in which chapter—verses 16-19—the 
festival is named several times.? The Babylonians, who 





1 It is remarkable that the Tosefta, Taanith ii. 1, does not cite this verse 
from Jonah, but Isaiah. lviii. 3,5, whence it may be inferred with some 
degree of certainty that this passage was read on fast-days, and, if there 
was a Mincha Haftara in vogue in Palestine, on the day of Atonement as 
well. Wesaw above that the Torah reading for the afternoon commenced 
where the morning reading ended, since the Torah was forbidden to be 
rolled on festivals. This might have also been the case with the Mincha 
Haftara ; and since Isaiah lvii. was recited in the morning, the following 
chapter might have been read in the afternoon (cp. J. Zaanith ii. 1, where 
in connection with the fast-day Jonah iii. 8 is referred to). 

? Nevertheless, it seems that the Haftara commenced with verse 1, on 
account of its reference to the Messianic age. See later on. 
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introduced a second-day festival, have as Haftara for this 
occasion 1 Kings viii. 2, where, at any rate, the festival is 
mentioned. The Karaites had a third Haftara in Isaiah 
iv. 6, which verse commences with the expression 730; 
no allusion, however, is made to the feast itself. Thus 
we obtain three Haftaras which correspond to the three 
years of the cycle; and it is, moreover, possible for us to 
apportion each to their respective readings from the Law 
of the three years. 

In the first year Gen. xxxii. seg. or xxxiv. formed the 
reading for Tabernacles, where in xxxiii. 17 M)>%0 is men- 
tioned as the name of the place to which Jacob journeyed, 
and which he so named because he built huts there for his 
cattle. We must assign Zachariah xiv. as the Haftara 


_ for the first year, since the beginning of this chapter is 


appropriate to the contents of Gen. xxxiv. The .Torah 
reading for the second year displays no similarity of 
subject, nor any point of connection with either of the two 
remaining Haftaras, which might guide us in selecting the 
one in preference to the other. To the Seder of the third 
year, however, Deut. viii.-ix., Isaiah iv. 6 must be annexed 
as Haftara on account of their obvious connection with each 
other. The second Haftara, which describes the inaugura- 
tion of the Temple of Solomon, must accordingly be coupled 
with the consecration festival described in Lev. ix.-x. 

The Boraitha names 1 Kings viii. 65 as the Haftara for 
mzy »2w; to which the Babylonians add 1 Kings viii. 22 
for the additional (ninth) day celebrated by them. Later 
authorities give Joshua i. as the Haftara for this occasion. . 
It is questionable, however, whether this newly introduced 
Haftara is not to be ascribed to the later development of 
the ninth day into “the day of the Rejoicing of the Law,” 
since this additional festival is nowhere described in the 
Talmud as 771 AMnw,! although Deut. xxxiii. was appor- 





1 It is to be inferred from the account of the 0°33! Aion No. 48 
(Zunz, Gottesd, Vortrage, p. 5, note f), according to which the Palesti- 
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tioned to the last day of the festival as Torah Seder by the 
Talmudical source. If we now glance back at the prophet 
portions for the festivals, we see that in most cases there 
exist three Haftaras for the festivals celebrated by the 
Palestinians, which correspond to the three’ years of the 
cycle. These for the most part are not appropriate to 
the import of the festival, but to the Torah Sedarim that 
happened to be recited on those days in the continuous 
course of the Law reading. 

The fixing of prophet passages for the four extraordinary 
Sabbaths and the festivals led to apportioning Haftaras 
to tyyam Sim maw (Pesach and Succoth) and also to Sab-. 
bath Chanucca and Sabbath New Moon. We have already 
remarked that the Tosefta contains no account of the festival 
portions ; we can hardly expect it to mention, therefore, the 
Haftaras for tym Sin. It is to be concluded from the 
utter want of regulations regarding the readings on those 
days that they were treated as ordinary Sabbaths, no 
consideration whatsoever being taken of the fact that 


they were half-holidays ; so that these renained unfurnished 
with Haftaras as long as the Sabbaths were in a similar 
bare position. A change seems to have been first brought 





nians celebrated a 771N NMOY every three years, that the Babylonians 
borrowed from them also this signification of the festival, which, however, 
the Palestinians must have observed some other time, since they had no 
ninth day. It was on this account that the reading of Genesis i, and 
Joshua i. was introduced on this festival. In the Middle Ages scholars 
disputed concerning the choice of the two Haftaras made respectively by 
the Halachoth Gedoloth and Pesukoth. Maimuni names both (Tefilla xiii. 
12); on the other hand the Englishman Jacob b. Jehuda says, p. 44 
(vide Kaufmann, JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, IV. p. 550), ‘7°) 7372 
TOY DPI ‘3 xpd #333 moby TWOP PY VOB 12) NLD TD INN 
3 AWD Nid IAS 97) 43 INN) moby. So also. Ibn Yarchi in Ham- 
manhig, p. 71. : 

As regards the reading of Gen. i. on the Day of Atonement, see above, 
V., 463, note. Benjamin of Tudela narrates (p. 98), in the passage which 
treats of the custom of reading the Law in three years, that both congrega- 
tions prayed together on Shabuoth and last day of Succoth. It cannot, how- 
ever, be determined from this account whether the Palestinians finished 
the Law on this latter day and celebrated it as MIN NM. 
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about by Rab, who, as we have several times remarked, 
devoted considerable care to this religious rite after his 
return from Palestine. R. Huna mentions in his name 
the regularly fixed Pentateuch and Prophet portions for 
Chanucca, Purim and New Moon. In the course of the 
two centuries that elapsed between the establishment of 
Haftaras and the institution of Rab, the motive prompt- 
ing the choice of the prophet portions underwent con- 
siderable moditication. We notice that the newly intro- 
duced Haftaras for the tym Sim Maw (Pesach and 
Succoth) have no application at all either to the signifi- 
cance of the festival or to the Torah reading of those 
days, but were calculated to arouse hopes of a Messianic 
deliverance in the hearts of the people at a time when 
they were sorely persecuted and oppressed, and were in great 
need of consolation. This circumstance establishes the 
Palestinian origin of the introduction. The Haftaras in 
question were Ezek. xxxvii., which deals with the resur- 
rection of the dead and the revival of the Jewish nation, 
and Ezek. xxxviii., which describes the war with Gog 
' and Magog that was to be the preliminary to the final Re- 
demption. Yet why should they just be read on the 
Sabbaths of Pesach and Succoth? The Gaon Hai(in 12 55 
Chap. 7777 AN) explains the choice of these Haftaras 
for Pesach and Succoth, on the ground that according to 
the Midrash the resurrection of the dead will take place 
in Nissan, and the war with the nations in Tishri. 

As in all the other Aggadic statements hitherto con- 
sidered, the order of cause and effect has to be reversed. 
The prophecies were supposed to be fulfilled on certain 
days because the passages containing them happened to 
be read on these occasions, and thus a connection was esta- 
blished between the prophecy and the day. The question, 
then, how did these passages come to be selected, is not 
yet answered. Let us first recur to the result arrived at - 
above (p. 453) that the mop ym 4M was provided 
with a special portion later than mIDD TyIMNM SIN; we 
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must therefore look to the latter for the reason of the 
choice of the Haftaras under discussion. We found that 
the Haftara for Succoth in the third year of the cycle was 
Isaiah iv. 6. This section treats of the Messianic period, and 
is explained in detail by the Aggada (vide Baba Bathra 
75a ; Sanhedrin 92a; Genesis Rabba, ch. xlviii.).1 This gave 
rise to the idea that the minds of the people should be 
directed to the subject on Succoth; thence it arose that the 
Haftara for the Sabbath of the same festival should con- 
tain a similar context. 

Besides, no prophet describes the time of the Redemption 
and re-establishment of the State so circumstantially as 
Ezekiel; and when we remember also that the original 
Haftaras were derived from this source, we at once arrive 
at the reason why just Ezek. xxxviii. was selected as the 
Haftara for Succoth. Once having been introduced for 
M0 twin Sin Maw, it was no difficult matter to imagine 
the idea being carried cver to Passover as well. We must 
notice also in this connection a difference of opinion 
between the two Tannaim, R. Eliezer and R. Joshua (B. 
Rosh Hashana 10b), in the beginning of the second 
century, which turned upon the point as to whether the 
redemption will take place in Nissan, #.e., Pesach, or Tishri, 
a.e., Succoth.? 

For Sabbath New Moon we have already named Ezekiel 
xlv. 17 as the older Haftara, and also the later Haftara 
emanating from Rab, namely, Isaiah Ixvi. 23, which latter 
was generally adopted. To Chanuc¢ca, which, on account of 
its duration, could include two Sabbaths, two Haftaras were 





1 In the Pesikta (p. 187 a, d) this verse is expounded in the same 
sense in the Piska for the first day of Succoth. 

2It is now quite intelligible why the Targum Pseudo-Jonathan to 
Numbers xi. 26, and also the Targum Jerushalmi should interweave in 
this passage, an account of the war against Gog and Magog. We found, 
namely, that in the third year of the cycle, Numbers ix. was read on the 
first day of Pesach, so that Numbers xi, was reached by the following Sab- 
bath of the festival. This led both Targums to introduce in the above 
quoted verse some remarks about the Messianic age. 
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assigned, both of which have ‘reference to the import of 
the feast. Since it is called the festival of lights, and its 
Torah Seder moreover treats of the lamps (Num. viii. 1), 
Zachariah iv. 2, and 1 Kings vii. 49, were selected as 
Haftaras. Instead of the latter the Pesikta cites vii. 51, 
in which is narrated the completion of the Temple of 
Solomon ; no mention of lights, however, is made in this 
verse. If we take into consideration that the Torah read- 
ing on Chanucca commenced in later times with Num.vii. 84, 
which describes the oblations of the tribal princes, then the 
selection of 1 Kings vii. 51, which deals with the offerings 
of Solomon, will appear to us appropriate to the Pentateuch 
Seder (vide Rashi and Tosafoth to the passage Meg. 31a). 
We have yet a third Chanucca Haftara given in the later 
Pesikta, namely, 1 Kings xviii. 31, in which we search in 
vain for any reference to the festival ; for the verse reads, 
“ And Elijah took twelve stones, according to the number of 
the tribes of the children of Jacob, to whom came the word 
of the Lord, ‘Israel shall be thy name.’” We thus have 
three Haftaras, which we must assign to their respective 
Sedarim in the three years, as we have already done in the 
other cases which we have so far considered, since this pro- 
ceeding explained to us the connection of various prophet 
portions with one and the same festival. In the first year 
of the cycle the Pentateuchal portion for Sabbath Chanucca 
was Gen. xlvi. 28, wherein it is stated that the number of 
souls that travelled into Egypt of the family of Jacob were 
seventy ; and to this context 1 Kings xviii. 31, the Haftara 
chosen was sufficiently suitable. Should, however, no trust 
be placed in the Sedarim division so copiously authenti- 
cated, the Genesis Aggada removes all doubt in the matter, 
inasmuch as it ascribes our Chanucca Haftara, 1 Kings 
xviii. 36, to Gen. xlvi. 28.1 The Pesikta Rabbati mentions 





' Since the following section, Genesis xlviii. 1, wherein is described the 
illness of Jacob, would be read on the second Chanucca Sabbath, we can 
now understand why the third division of the Pesikta Rabbati, 
which is devoted to the eighth day of Chanucca, should treat of 
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yet another Haftara, Zephaniah i. 12, in which verse is 
contained a reference to lights. In the second year of the 
cycle, Lev. xxiv. was read, where the lamps of the tabernacle | 
and the regulations concerning the same are explicitly 
mentioned. Perhaps this suggested the selection of the 
anomalous portion, Numbers viii. 1, on account of the 
similarity of its context to that of Leviticus xxiv. We 
have altogether, then, four Chanucca Haftaras: three for 
the three years of the cycle, the fourth provided for the 
emergency of an extra Chanucca Sabbath (B.. Meg. 31a). 
In order to give a complete account of R. Huna’s dictum, 
I add here the prophet portion for the ninth of Ab, namely, 
Jeremiah viii. 18. In place of this the Tractate Sopherim 
(xvill. 3) strictly defines Jeremiah xiv. 19—22 as the 
Haftara for this day. This variation is due to the different 
Pentateuchal readings in vogue, since in Babylon Deut. 
iv. 25 was read, in Palestine Deut. xxviii. or Num. xiv. (see 
above, pp. 456, 457). For Sabbath on the day preceding 
a new moon 1 Samuel xx. 18 is the Haftara chosen. 

If we take into consideration all the dates arrived 
at in our investigation, of the readings for the minor 
holidays, we notice that for the most part the Haftaras 
are chosen with a regard to the Pentateuchal Sedarim 
which happened to fall to the share of these minor 
festivals in the ordinary course of the Law reading. 
The Haftaras cited by the Boraitha and Tosefta, as well 
as those mentioned in the Mishna, are based on their 
appropriateness to the context of the Torah reading. It 
is necessary to emphasize this principle, since, as we shall 
see, it was not always adhered to. In accordance with 
this fundamental idea, it is not difficult to derive several 





Jacob’s sickness (p. 10). Jakob b. Chananel al-Sikli quotes a discourse 
of the Yelamdenu on the priestly benediction taken from the section. 
This connection of °M) with the priestly blessing is surely to be accounted 
for by the fact that the former section of Genesis was reached on 
Chanucca, and that also on this holiday Numbers vi. 22 was read. 
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Haftaras from Ezekiel xliv., since no passage in’ the Pro- 
_ phets is more peculiarly suitable for those chapters in 
Leviticus and Numbers which treat of the sacrifices and 
the duties of the priests. In this way Ezekiel xliv. 11 
might have been selected for Levit. iii. 1; xliv. 15, for 
Numbers xvii. 16 ; xliv. 17 for Leviticus viii. 1 ; xliv. 20 for 
Levit. xxi. (which holds good now) ; xliv. 27 for Levit. xvi. ; 
xliv. 29 for Numbers xviii. 25; and xlv. 1 for Numbers 
xxxiv. 1. The discovery of a Haftara by means of its 
context is a matter of great perplexity and uncertainty, 
since we do not know which verse of the Sabbath lesson 
was considered by ancient teachers as the most important, 
and therefore formed the basis of the Haftara selection. 
Especially is this the case with those Sedarim which 
have an historical context, since we seldom find in the 
prophetical works an account supplementary of the Pen- 
tateuchal histories, except where a direct allusion is made 
to an incident narrated in the Pentateuch, as in Joshua 
xxiv. 1-13; 1 Sam. vi. 6; Judges xi. 16-26 ; Hosea xii. 4-13 ; 
Micah vi. 4,5. We have yet to deal with these prophet 
portions. Besides the fact that the context is taken into 
account, we have another help in another direction. We 
have already seen that the Seder division of the Penta- 
teuch contained in the Massora has preserved the Sabbath 
readings for us. The Massora has also a partition of the 
Prophets into Sedarim, which might have originated from 
the Sabbath readings. These, however, cannot be identical 
with the Haftaras, as the Torah divisions were with the 
sections read on Sabbath, since’ the Prophets were not 
recited in unbroken fashion, and, moreover, there are more 
portions than there were weeks in the three years, and some 
prophetic Sedarim consist of several chapters. We have 
to notice a remarkable phenomenon which enables us to 
decide what was the real import of these prophet Sedarim 
in the Massora. Whilst on the one hand the Torah was 
divided into sections with a view to cach containing a 
complete context, on the other hand the Prophet Sedarim 
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for the most part consist of passages in which the context 
is not completed. Taking this striking fact into con- 
sideration, Miiller (Zractate Sopherim, p. 221 note) shows a 
connection between the Haftaras and the Massoretic Pro- 
phet divisions, the latter being introduced at the ends of 
the passages that were read as Haftaras. Let us dwell on 
some of the Haftaras which we have already discovered and 
discussed, and let us notice their relation to the Sedarim 
partition of the Massora. We find, ¢.g., that the Seder, Joshua 
iii. 7, begins two verses after the Pesach Haftara; 1 Kings 
iv. 20 commences with Shekalim ; 2 Kings xii. 3, two verses 
before Shekalim ; Isaiah iv. 4, two verses before Succoth ; 
lii. 7, at the end of the Haftara, assigned by the Tosefta to 
Gen. xxxix.; Jeremiah vii. 23, after the third verse of that 
Haftara mentioned in the Talmud; Ezek. xlv. 16, and 
xxxvi. 25, are verses actually found in the Haftaras for 
Sabbath Chodesh and Sabbath Para, respectively. This 
fact is not only of assistance to us in determining the 
extent of these individual Haftaras,’ but it also gives 
us the passages where the ancient Haftaras have to be 
sought. 

The Massoretic division apportions 1 Sam. vi. 14, which 
briefly describes the duties of the Levites, to the same sub- 
ject in Num. iv. 17; 1 Sam. x. 24, to Deut. xvii. 24; Joshua 
xvii. 4, to Num. xxvi. 52; xxi. 41, to xxxiv. 1; Judges ii. 7, 
to Deut. xxxi. 14; xviii. 7, to Num. xiii. 1; xix. 20, to Gen. 
xxiv.; 1 Kings vi. 11-13, to Exod. xxv. ; viii, 56-58, to Lev. 
ix.; x. 9, to Gen. xiv. ; xvii. 24, to Exod. xviii. ; xviii. 39, to 
Deut. vi.; 2 Kings xiii. 23, to Deut. x.; xx. 8, to Exod. iii. ; 
Jeremiah ix. 22-24, to Deut. viii. ; xii. 15, to xxx.; xxix. 8, 
to xviii.; xxxviii. 8, to Gen. xxxvii.; Ezek. xii. 20, to Lev. 





1In Megilla 236, Jeremiah vii. 21 is cited as an example of a short 
Haftara ; Miiller (Zractate Sopherim, p. 187) is of opinion that this section 
contained seventeen consecutive verses. It is possible, however, that it 
was much shorter, since verse 23 concluded the Massoretic Seder, which, 
in all probability, formed also the end of the Prophet portion. In fact, 
we saw above that this had only three verses. 
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xxvi. 4; xx. 41 to Lev. i. This series might have been doubled 
in length, yet sufficient instances are given to establish the 
fact that where a Massoretic Seder is to be found in the 
Prophets after a verse where the division cannot be justified 
by its context, we must suspect that it was a prophet 
portion for a Sabbath of the triennial cycle. Since, how- 
ever, in the want of support for each separate Seder, this 
conjecture is of an indefinite nature, we require yet another 
reason for considering these Sedarim as actual Haftaras, 
The supports are given us by those chapters of the Mid- 
rashim, which commence with prophetical verses. We 
have yet another means of assistance at our disposal. We 
found several times that when different authorities cited 
different Haftaras for the same occasion, these latter could 
be shown to fall in with the arrangement of the Sedarim 
in accordance with a triennial cycle. We referred especially 
to the Karaitic accounts, laying great stress on the fact 
that they retained several old Haftaras; there is also the 
Yemen ritual, which certainly preserves some prophet 
portions of ancient date. The prevalence of Palestinian 
Haftaras among the Karaites admits of a natural explana- 
tion. We know that this sect first established itself in 
Palestine, where its followers adopted many customs in 
vogue amongst the population, in opposition to the Baby- 
lonian practices, which they rejected. They did so that 
they might assert that it was the Karaites, and not the 
Babylonian Jews, who maintained the rites of Judaism in 
their pristine purity. 

It cannot, however, be decided whether they adopted 
the triennial cycle of the Pentateuch reading. Their 
Haftaras were undoubtedly taken from the Palestinian, 
since they simply accepted as Haftara of the weekly Sab- 
bath lesson that which was assigned in the Palestinian 
arrangement of the three-year cycle to the first Seder of 
present Babylonian weekly portion. 

We can therefore consider the Karaite Haftaras as the 
prophet readings for the first Sabbath Sedarim of the pre- 
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sent weekly portions. Since, moreover, the Babylonians also 
borrowed their Haftaras from the Palestinians, they had to 
act similarly to the Karaites in choosing one out of several 
assigned in Palestine to one Babylonian weekly portion. 
It should follow, perhaps, that the prophet passages of the 
German and Spanish Jews who accepted the Babylonian 
ritual should be the same as those of the Karaites. This is, 
however, very seldom the case, a divergence which may be 
easily accounted for. In the first place, the Haftaras selected 
by the Palestinians for the first Seder of the weekly por- 
tion did not always seem appropriate in the eyes of the 
Babylonians to the context of the whole Sabbath section. 
In the second place, they arranged their Haftaras some 
centuries before the Karaites, at a time when the subject- 
matter of the Pentateuch reading formed the principle of 
the selection of the Haftaras. As we shall soon see, this 
was by no means so strictly adhered to at the time of the 
Karaites. By invoking to our assistance all these different 
sources, we arrive at the following Haftaras for the Sabbath 
Sedarim of the triennial cycle. For Lev. i. 1 we have 
Isaiah xliii. 21; vi. 1, Jeremiah vii. 21 (Talmud) ; viii. 1, 
Ezek. xliii. 27; xii. 1, Isaiah Ixvi. 7; xiii. 29,2 Kings v.; 
xiv. 1, 2 Kings vii. 3; xviii. 1, Ezek. xxii. 1. For xix. 1 
we find three Haftaras: the Germans read Amos ix. 7, the 
Spanish Jews, the Persian rite in the MS. Brit. Mus. Or. 1422, 
and the Englishman Jacob ben Jehuda, in his o»M Yy, 
prefer Ezek. xx. ; whilst the Karaites have Isaiah iv.3. The 
last corresponds to the first Seder of the weekly portion ; 
the second, according to the contents of the Haftara assigned 
to Lev. xviii., is appropriate to Lev. xx., wherein, as in 
Lev. xviii., is contained the laws of forbidden marriages 
with blood relations; Amos ix. was substituted for the 
severe language of Ezekiel. We shall have occasion to 
notice a similar proceeding to the latter, in other cases. 
The Midrash Leviticus Rabba, ch. xxiv. commences the 
Seder Lev. xix. with Isaiah v. 16, which, as we have 
already seen, represented the Haftara in vogue at the time 
c 2 
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of the Aggadist. If we compare this verse with the 
Haftara proffered by the Karaites, namely, Isaiah iv. 3, we 
recognise that the first is more appropriate to the con- 
text, since it treats of the holiness of God; the second, 
however, speaks of the sanctity of the remnant of 
Israel in the time of the Messiah. These prophet portions 
were assigned to the same Pentateuch Seder at different 
periods, that of the Karaites being a product of the latest 
Palestinian development.! The Haftara for Lev. xxi. 1 is 
Ezek. xliv. 25; xxv. 39, Isaiah xxiv. 2; xxv. 1, Jerem. 
xxxii. 6. There is again a difference of opinion in respect 
to the portion for Lev. xxvi. 3, the Karaites choosing 
Isaiah i. 19, which is also the Haftara for Deut. i., and the 
other rites Jeremiah xvi. 19. We shall treat of the first 
in connection with the so-called “punishment portions” 
(smay77D). For Num. i. 1 we have Hosea ii.1; for the 
weekly portion Nw 2 the MS. Cat. Neubauer, No. d, 3, 
gives Hosea iv. 14, which Haftara clearly belongs to Num. 
v. 11, whilst that adopted in all other rituals, Judges xiii. 2, 
is assigned to vi. 1. For viii. 1 there is Zech. ii. 14; xiii. 1, 





1 It is noteworthy that the Karaite Haftara which commences with 
Isaiah iv. 3, extends to v. 16, and that this latter verse is the prophet 
reading according to the Midrash. If we had not already seen in all 
cases that the Midrash invariably cites the beginning of the Haftara 
as the starting for its discussion in the Sabbath Seder, we should he 
tempted to believe that the Midrash accepted the Karaite Haftara, taking 
the last verse as its text. Two MSS. in the Bodleian Library, which 
emanate from Egypt (Catalogue Neubauer, No. d, 6, and e, 31), assign as 
Haftara to DIP Ezek. xiv. 1, whose contents make it appropriate 
for Lev. xx. In addition the language of Ezek. xiv. 4-7 is very similar 
to that used in Lev. xx. 2-6, which fact alone would certainly have led 
to the selection of this prophet passage for the Seder in question. 

When treating of the Haftara of the Day of Atonement, we observed 
that R. Jochanan based an Aggadic sentence on a verse from the Penta- 
teuch lesson, one from the Haftara and one from the Hagiographa. The 
same we find in J. Shekalim, III. 2, where Num. xxxii. 22, Joshua xxii. 
22, and Proverbs iii. 4, serve as basis of an Aggadic statement. From this 
connection of the verses we may infer that Joshua xxii. 22 was the Haftara 
of Num. xxxii., which is also confirmed by the complete similarity of the 
contents of both passages. 
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Joshua ii. 1; xvi. 1 is supplied by the Karaites with Hosea 
x. 2, by the others with 1 Sam. xi., this latter being the 
more ancient. The passage for xx. 14 is Judges xi. 1; 
xxii. 2, Micah v. 6; xxv. 10, Malachi ii. 5, or 1 Kings xix., 
which is the older, and is retained in the European rituals. 
It is the selection of this Haftara for Num. xxv. 10 which 
gave rise to the Aggada connecting Elijah with Phineas. 
To Num. xxxv. 9 is attached Joshua xx. 1; to xxxii.1, 
Jer. iii The Midrash to Numbers mentions two unknown 
prophet readings ; in the introductory verse of ch. iv. of the 
Midrash, Isaiah xliii. 4 is apportioned to Num. iii. 14, and 
in ch. xxii. Jer. iv. 2 to Num. xxx. These sections are deci- 
dedly suitable for their respective Sedarim, and could have 
very well served as their Haftaras. We have not so many 
sources at our disposal for discovering the prophet passages 
for the fifth book, since the Karaites adopted the practice 
followed by the European communities of choosing as Haf- 
taras for all the Sedarim in Deuteronomy sections from 
the prophets which dealt with punishment and consolation, 
and which had no connection with the subject-matter of 
their respective Pentateuchal passages. This deficiency is 
made good to some extent by the remarks of Maimuni 
(end of mbpn/n), the Yemen Ritual, and a South Italian 
collection of Haftaras (Catalog. Neubauer, No. 6), which 
contain all the prophet portions corresponding to the 
context of the individual Sedarim in Deuteronomy. Thus 
we obtain for Deut. i. 1, Jeremiah xxx. 4;! for iii. 23, 
Jer. xxxii. 16;? ix. 1, Jer. ii. 1;> xii. 20, Jer. xxiii, 9; 
xvii. 14, 1 Sam. viii. 1; xx. 10,1 Sam. xvii. 37; xxvi. 1, 
Joshua viii. 30; xxix. 9, Joshua xxiv.1; xxxii. 1, Ezels. 
xvii. 22—nine additional Haftaras in all. With the help 





1 According to the Midrash, which has a prophet introduction to 
Deut. ii. 31—which introductory verse, as we have already remarked, re- 
presents the Haftara—Amos ii. 9 would be the reading for this Pentateuch 
portion. 

2 The Midrash has instead 2 Kings viii. 30, 

3 For xi, 26 the Midrash has Jer. xxi. 8, 
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afforded us by the sources placed at our disposal, we have 
been able to discover a large series of prophet readings for 
the last three books of the Pentateuch. If we arrange 
together the books from which the passages arrived at in 
this way have been derived, we see that Ezekiel, the his- 
torical books, and the Minor Prophets have the largest share ; 
then follows Jeremiah, the least number of all being taken 
from Isaiah. This will become intelligible to us if we 
recollect that the original Haftaras introduced for the 
festivals and the special Sabbaths, and the portions con- 
taining references to the Temple and offerings, were 
selected from Ezekiel. The special rules which the Tosefta 
enunciates for the reading of the Minor Prophets is suffi- 
cient proof that many Haftaras were also borrowed from 
this source. 

The historical writings, in consequence of their subject- 
matter, were very useful in the choice of: historical allusions 
to similar events narrated in the Pentateuch. It is on this 
account that so many Haftaras were chosen from these 
books, as we see in the series of prophet passages still re- 
tained in the ritual. Isaiah, on the other hand, who 
makes very few references to the past events of Israel’s 
life, and does not speak at all of the offerings or the 
Temple’ customs, could have been selected only rarely for 
Sabbath readings. It is necessary to dwell on this fact, 
since we notice that the Karaites and the MS. dealing with 
the triennial cycle cite an overwhelming number of Haftaras 
from the book of Isaiah. 

The recently acquired Bodleian MS., which extends from 
Gen. v. to Lev. iv., and gives us the prophet portion for each 
Sabbath Seder, with the first word of the initial and con- 
cluding verse, includes the historical portion of the Penta- 
teuch. We should accordingly have expected to find the 
Haftaras mostly taken from those books which contain 
appropriate allusions to the events that befell the patriarchs, 
to the Israelites in Egypt, and also to the building of the 
Tabernacle. Instead of which, however, we find that most 
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of the passages are chosen from Isaiah. I here give this 
division, since in its way, as far as is known to me, it is 
unique, and abounds in points of interest (Catal. Neubauer, 
No. f. 22, p. 24) :-— 
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Let us examine these Haftaras in detail. Isaiah xxx. 
15 is only the conclusion of the Haftara for Gen. v. 1, 
and it might have commenced with verse 8, since this is 
obviously connected with the first verse of the Torah reading. 
All authorities agree in attaching Isaiah liv. 9-10 as Haf- 
tara to Gen. vi. 9, since the Flood and Noah are expressly 
referred to in these verses. For viii. 1, there is Habak. iii. 
1-5; the Aggada (B. Sota, 49a) gives as the reason for the 
coupling together of Habak. iii. 2 and Gen. viii. 1’ that the 
remembrance of God is mentioned in both verses. Gen. viii. 
15 is paired with Isaiah xlii. 7-21; it is probable that the 
original Haftara was confined to vv. 7-9. Isaiah xlix. 9-13, 
is apportioned to ix. 18, this being determined by the first 
verse of the Pentateuch passage. The Massorah does not 
consider xi. 1 as a special Seder. It is, however, men- 
tioned in this MS. as in the Yemen Grammar, the Manuel 
du Lecteur, since it was desired to read xv. 1 in all cases 
on Shabuoth, which was not always possible according to 
the Massoretic division of the Sedarim. Its Haftara is 
Zephaniah iii. 9-19 (ep. Aboda Zara, 24.) 
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Before we proceed any further it is necessary to notice 
the different statements of the Midrash. The Genesis 
Aggada cites Ezekiel xxxviii. 10 as the Haftara for Gen. v. ; 
we, however, look in vain for its point of connection with 
the Seder. Yet if we remember that this Seder was read 
on Sabbath mop tyIan 4yn, when also was recited the 
Messianic account contained in Ezekiel xxxviii., we are 
no longer ignorant of the reason why the Aggada 
took this Haftara. This same authority names Jer. 
xxxi. 20, as the portion for Gen. viii. 1. Our MS. gives 
a passage which owes its selection to the expression 75") 
which occurs in the first verse of the Torah Seder; the 
Haftara cited by the Aggada hasa similar origin. We know 
it, indeed, as the Haftara for New Year, and as being 
occasioned by the word 753°) in Gen. xxx. 22. Mic. vii. 9 
is assigned to viii. 15, the expression 1) ‘ZY being 
applied to the egress from the ark. If we compare this 
with the selection given by our MS. we find the same ideas 
conveyed by the latter; yet the subject of the Pentateuch 
Seder is more faithfully adhered to in Micah vii. 9, so that 
we may consider this as the older of the two. The Aggada 
proffers the same prophet passage as our MS. for ix. 8; we 
notice a similar agreement in several Sabbath readings 
quoted in the same source. 

Let us now proceed with the investigation of the 
Haftaras in the MS. Joshua xxiv. 3-18 is coupled 
with xii. 1. The Karaites adopted the same passage, 
since they kept the first of the three Haftaras appor- 
tioned to the weekly Seder 75 ‘74; the other rituals 
preferred Isaiah xl. 27, since they considered Gen. xiv. 
as the most important section of the Seder. The Mas- 
sorah enumerates xii. 10 asa special Seder, which, how- 
ever, is not sanctioned either by Meiri or the Manuel or our 
MS., all of which cite xiv. 1 as the portion immediately 
following xii. 1. The Haftara for this passage, according 
to our MS. is Isaiah xli. 2-14. It is identical with that 
accepted by the European Synagogues for this Seder ; they, 
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however, commence some verses earlier, namely, xl. 27; 
the actual first verse is xli. 2, which contains a reference 
to Abraham’s victory (cp. Gen. Rabba, cap. xliii.; B. 
Sanhedrin, 108). Isaiah i. 1-17 is annexed to xv. 1; there 
is no connection between these two from the point of 
view of similarity of context, since the prophet portion 
contains an earnest exhortation, whilst Gen. xv. describes 
the covenant between the pieces and the appearance 
of God. We might have supposed that this Haftara 
was introduced by the Karaites, were it not that, 
being quoted by the Genesis Aggada its Palestinian 
origin is indisputably proved. The single point of 
contact that exists between the two readings consists in 
the similarity of the expression mim, which occurs in 
xv. 1 to the initial word of Isaiahi., namely, yn. This 
example clearly demonstrates that in the eighth century 
Haftaras were no longer selected on the basis of an ana- 
logous content, but merely on account of a likeness between 
the first significant expressions that occur in the Prophet 
and Pentateuch passages respectively. Isaiah Ixiv. 1, is 
paired with xvi. 1, the word mmpy mentioned in both 
forming the bond between them. Isaiah lxv. 10, 11, is 
attached to xvii. 1; the solitary allusion to the Pentateuch 
reading is found in A™2, which expression is also contained 
in the Haftara assigned to this Seder by the Genesis Aggada, 
namely, Jer. xxxiii. 25. The advantage rests decidedly 
with the latter, which mentions also Abraham. As in 
several instances, this case also establishes the truth that 
the more ancient Haftaras were never taken from Isaiah, 
In regard to the Haftara apportioned to xviii., we have 
again to remark an agreement between the Karaites and 
our MS. The former have Isaiah xxxiii. 17 to xxxiv. 12 
and xxxv. 10; the MS. finishes the Haftara at xxxiv. 8. 
The Spanish and German Jews read in its stead 2 Kings 
iv., in which chapter verses 15 and 16 correspond to Gen. 
xviii. 10, and on account of its similarity of subject matter 
this portion might have very well served as the original 
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Haftara to this Seder. Isaiah xvii. 14 to xviii. 7 is the 
prophet selection for xix. 1 according to our MS,., instead 
of which the Genesis Aggada cites Malachi iii. 18 and 19. 
Apart from the consideration that this latter has a similar 
context to the Seder, it has also to be accorded the pre- 
ference over that derived from Isaiah, as a consequence 
of our previous investigation of the original sources 
of the Haftara. This same observation applies also to 
Isaiah Ixi. 9, 10, which is the passage assigned by our 
MS. to xx. 1. (This Haftara, as may be seen, is introduced 
with the remark, wiw7 ‘sows yao) wPD pp, which 
strengthens the conclusion derived from the Massoretic Seder 
beginning verse 10, that the Haftara consisted of only one 
verse.) In place of this Haftara, the Aggada names Judges 
ix. 22. This contains a reference to Abimelech, which is 
also the case with the Pentateuch reading. Even if these 
were two different persons, the subject-matter of the latter 
is more in conformity than is the content of the former to 
that of the Torah Seder. 1 Samuel ii. 21-28 is given as 
the Haftara for xxi. 1, which constitutes the reading for 
the New Year. We have already treated of this prophet 
section. 

We have already pointed out that the selection of this 
Haftara for the New Year gave rise to the Aggada that it 
was on this day that Hannah was remembered by God in 
respect to her barren condition. 

Isaiah xxxiii. 7-22 is the Haftara apportioned to xxii. 1. 
Instead of this, the Genesis Aggada cites Judges iii. 1, in 
which verse the word my035 occurs, thus establishing a 
connection with the first verse of the Torah Seder. The 
choice of this Haftara thus becomes intelligible to us. 
We cannot, however, offer a similar explanation for the 





1 According to this remark, the shortness of this Haftara is due to the 
fact that a verse follows which does duty as a prophet reading for another 
occasion. This was, indeed, also the case with Isaiah liv. 9,10. Hence it is 
to be inferred that the repetition of passages which had been once read 
and which were required again was avoided. 
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selection of Isaiah xxxiii. 7-22. If, however, we take into 
consideration the Midrash which states that the angels 
wept when Abraham was about to slay his son, it is 
clear that this Haftara first came into vogue after this 
Aggadic statement became current, since the basis for its 
utterance is to be found in verse 7. The European Syna- 
gogues adopted 1 Kings i. 1 as the Haftara for xxiii. 1. 
The Karaites, however, selected the passage which is also 
accepted by our MS., namely, Isaiah li. 2. This verse has 
nothing in common with the Torah reading, except the 
names Abraham and Sarah. In addition to this cireum- 
stance, which makes for the superiority of the first- 
mentioned Haftara, this latter receives confirmation from 
the fact that the Genesis Aggada names the same section. 
Isaiah xii. 3—xiv. 2 is allotted to xxiv. 42,) a nexus being 
established on account of the similarity of the expressions 
pym and py~, which occur in the Torah and Prophet 
lessons respectively. 

A second MS. (Cat. Neubauer, No. d, 41) cites Haftaras 
for a few Sedarim, commencing with Gen. xxv. 1. This 
document gives the Prophet portions in extenso, unlike 
our first MS., which mentions only the initial and final 
verses. Otherwise, with trifling exceptions, it offers nothing 
new on the subject. 

The Haftara for Gen. xxv. 1 isin both MSS. 2 Sam. 
v. 13—vi. 1. The original portion probably consisted of 
only the first three verses. We look in vain for any 
connection between Isaiah lxv. 23—Ilxvi. 8 and the Torah 
Seder to which it is assigned, Gen. xxv. 19. Here, again, 
one expression gives the occasion for the choice. The 
following Haftara, Isaiah lxii. 8, coupled by our MS. with 
Gen. xxvi. 12, is not found in the second MS., as indeed 





1 We need not be surprised at the seeming length of this Haftara, for we 
must remember that the prophet portion was not necessarily read unin- 
terruptedly till the concluding verse cited by the MS. The fact is that 
this verse was added after a few lines had been recited, so that the whole 
passage might finish with an auspicious context. 
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this Pentateuch Seder is mentioned neither by this docu- 
ment, nor the Massorah, nor Meiri, nor the Manuel. 
Here we have to record a remarkable fact, which 
requires a little attention. The Karaites, concerning 
whom we saw that they incorporated in their ritual the 
Haftara of the first Seder in the present weekly portion 
adopted Isaiah Ixv. 23 as the Haftara to Gen. xxvi. 12, which 
section is not considered at all asa Pentateuch Seder by the 
above-quoted authorities. We further found, more than 
once, that the first words of the Torah reading gave rise 
to the selection of the Haftara. In accordance with 
this method, the first Haftara for Gen. xxvi. 12 was 
chosen on account of its containing a similar expres- 
sion to yn), which forms the initial word of this verse. 
Thus both Haftaras seem to apply to this Seder. It is 
to be inferred then that Gen. xxv. 19 formed no new 
portion, but that the whole section, which extended from 
xxv. 1 to xxvi. 11, constituted one Pentateuchai lesson, 
This is proved also by the fact that the Karaites adopted 
for the whole weekly portion the Haftara of xxvi, 12, 
since this was the first Seder of the weekly portion, and 
they did not depart here from their usual practice. At 
the time when they borrowed their Haftaras from the 
Palestinians, Isaiah lxii. 8 was the accepted passage, whilst 
lxv. 23 represented another opinion. The first MS. gives 
Isaiah xlvi. 3 as the initial verse of the Haftara for 
xxvii. 1; the second, however, names verse 6 in its stead. 
The Torah reading confirms the selection of the former, 
since verse 3 is the only one that contains an appropriate 
allusion to Gen. xxvii., so that this deviation of the second 
MS. cannot really be justified.’ 





1 Rappoport (Hrech Millin, p. 167b.) on the basis of Gittin 60a, demon 
strates that the teachers of the Talmudical period had a special book for 
the prophet portions containing Targum and Aggada. Accordingly we 
must believe that every Haftara had its exact limits. How was it then 
that the prophet portions gradually grew in extent? It has already been 
observed that, according to the account of our MS., verses which had been 
read once were found to be included in the Haftara for another Sabbath. 
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If, however, we assume that the Haftaras were read 
not from a book containing all the Haftaras con- 
secutively, but from a complete copy of the book of 
each prophet, where the beginning of the portion was 
defined on the margin—sometimes with the name of 
the Torah Seder—and if we add to this that Isaiah xlvi. 3 
according to our MS., and another fragment which gives 
three prophet readings in extenso (Catalogue Neubauer, 
No. b. 2, p. 14) formed the Haftara for Exod. xiii. 1, the 
difference of opinion becomes clear to us. It did not seem 
right to the author of the second MS., in whose prophet 
book the initial verses of the readings were marked, 
that one and the same verse should form the commence- 
ment of a Haftara for two different Sedarim. He could 
not do otherwise than apportion to one of the Sedarim a 
passage three verses in advance. Since verse 3 seemed 
more appropriate to Exod. xiii. 1, verse 6 was ascribed to 
Gen. xxvii. no consideration being taken of the fact that 
there is no point of contact between them." 


The passage for xxvii. 28 is Micah v. 7-13. In this and 
in several of the following Haftaras, we gain considerable 





On the other hand we saw that the expression OP5 was used several times 
to indicate that the further progress of the reading should be stopped. 
Hence it is to be concluded that the following verses were also before 
the reader of the Haftara—an inference which follows necessarily from 
the note to p. 24. We have already noticed above that in most ancient 
times the reading was made out of the prophetical book itself. Now, in 
order that the 15 should hit upon the suitable passage without much 
search, the commencement of an Haftara for a Sabbath Seder must have 
been marked on the margin. Since, then, the initial verses were so exactly 
described, there was no room for difference of opinion on this score ; and, 
indeed, as we have already observed, these remained unchanged even in later 
times. The end of the prophet portion, however, was never given, hence 
arose numerous variations ; some persons preferring to recite one verse, 
others 2,10 and 21. It was left to the discretion of the reader to finish 
where he pleased, providing only that the concluding verse was not of an 
ominous nature. Thus it happened that verses which had already served 
as Haftara for one Sabbath appeared again in another Sabbath’s portion. 

! The old Haftara is retained by the Genesis Aggada ; it is 1 Sam. ii. 22. 
The MS. Brit. Mus, Harl, 5,720 fixes Is. liv. 1 for the portion Gen, xxv. 19, 
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assistance from a third MS. (Cat. Neub., d. 42), which 
resembles the second in giving the whole portion, and 
differs from it in always adding a verse containing good 
tidings, even when the preceding verses rendered this un- 
necessary on account of its favourable subject-matter. 
Thus vi. 8 is joined on to the above-cited portion. The 
other rituals have Malachi i. as the Haftara for this 
weekly Seder. This section commences with the same idea 
as that contained in the above-mentioned Haftara, Isaiah 
xlvi. 3; it is, however, to be preferred to this latter, since 
it expressly names the two brothers, Esau and Jacob. 
We can also assume without further consideration that 
the Micah Haftara is the older of the two, since the 
Haftaras derived from Isaiah are of later introduc- 
tion. This presumption becomes a complete certainty 
on noticing that the Genesis Aggada cites Micah v. 6 
as the Haftara for xxvii. 28, and not the passage from 
Isaiah. The Haftara for the following weekly portion 
is another instance of the deviation of the Karaites from 
the practice of the European Synagogues; for the former 
adopted Hosea xi. 7, and the latter xii. 13. The three 
MSS. of the Palestinian cycle mention Hosea xii. 13 as the 
Haftara, since the Sabbath Seder commenced with Jacob’s 
escape, and not with his employment by Laban. The 
Genesis Aggada is of the same mind, treating, as it does, 
this verse as the prophet portion for Gen. xxviii. 10. 

The following Sabbath Seder, xxix. 31, is omitted by 
our MS. only through an oversight, since the Massora, Meiri, 
the Manuel and the two other sources consider it as a 
separate portion. Its Haftara is Isaiah Ix. 15, instead of 
which the Aggada has 1 Sam. i. 1. Since this same 
authority names 1 Sam. i. 11 as the section for Gen. 
xxx. 21, it is possible to assume that in certain years 
the twenty-ninth chapter was reached on Rosh Hashana, 
and not the thirtieth. The Haftara for this festival, more- 
over, was 1 Sam. i.-ii. This was also read on it, when 
Gen. xxix. 31 was reached as Pentateuch lesson; hence 
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1 Samuel i. 1-10 was retained as Haftara for Genesis 
xxix. 31. Jeremiah xxx. 10-16 is given as the passage 
for xxxi. 3; our MS. has instead Micah vi. 3-vii. 20, which 
is in no way suitable to the Pentateuch Seder. It is 
possible that this was the Haftara for the day of Atone- 
ment, whose Torah lesson in the first year was Genesis 
xxxi. We have not yet justified the selection of the 
prophet reading, Hosea xi. 7, made by the Karaites and 
others; moreover, we encounter a difficulty in the third 
MS. which requires an explanation. Namely, it gives 
the questionable reading Hosea xi. 7 before proceeding to 
the following Seder, and names no Sabbath portion to 
which it is to be annexed. Since all authorities agree that 
xxxii. 4 follows immediately on xxxi. 3 without any 
intermediate Seder, this Haftara cannot be considered as 
belonging to a possible Seder between these two. Besides, 
this assigning of Haftaras without any corresponding 
Pentateuch Sedarim occurs three times in the same 
MS., so that the simple conclusion to be inferred is 
that several Sabbath Sedarim were invested with two 
different Haftaras. That generally accepted was placed 
with the rest, whilst that which was not usually 
adopted was mentioned at the end. The fact that there 
was already in Palestine a difference of opinion in 
respect to certain Haftaras explains why some Karaite 
collections cite the one, others the other prophet portion. 
This also gave rise to the controversy between the Spanish 
and German Jews over the Haftaras. Both were in vogue 
in Babylon, neither of them could be rejected altogether, so 
that there was room for two opinions. All the sources 
agree in attaching Obadiah 1 to Gen. xxxii. 4; the second 
MS., however, limits its extent to verses 1-7, to which verse 
21 is added asa conclusion. The third MS. has another 
prophet reading after the Haftara to xxxv. 10, without a 
corresponding Torah Seder. This is Obadiah 8-21; only the 
initial letters of all the words in verses 1-7 are given, since 
this portion had already done duty as Haftara. We have 
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already remarked that this MS., by giving a second Haftara 
at the end of the recognised weekly portion, acquaints us 
with the practice of other congregations ; so that we have 
to notice a difference of custom here also, some communities 
reading only seven verses, others the whole book. I have 
still to remark that the Genesis Aggada mentions Obadiah 
as the Haftara. Nahum i. 12-ii. 5 is selected for xxxiii. 
18, the word n>w forming the bond of connection. Isaiah 
xliii. 1-7 is coupled with xxxv. 9. The Karaites assign 
Isaiah xxxii. 18 to the whole of the following weekly 
portion. The MSS. name the same Haftara, limiting it to 
Xxxili. 6, to which verse 15 isadded. Isaiah xxxvii. 31-37 
is the portion for xxxviii. 1, Isaiah lii. 3-9 for xxxix. 1; 
other authorities make it extend to liii. 5. This is the 
passage already cited in the Tosefta as consisting of three 
verses which are not strictly related to each other. We 
gather from this example, as also from the majority of 
those hitherto considered, that when the Halachic and 
Midrashic writings cite the same Haftara as the MSS., it is 
very seldom a passage taken from Isaiah, whilst an over- 
whelming number are borrowed from the other prophets. 
After the last-named the third MS. gives yet another 
Haftara without its Torah Seder, namely, Amos i. 3-15, 
whose initial verse is appropriate to none of the three 
Seders of the weekly portion. It is probable that verses 
3-8 were afterwards placed before verse 9, which might have 
formed the original first verse, since it may be brought into 
connection with Gen. xl. 23. The European rituals adopt 
Amos ii. 6 as their Haftara, which verse is similar in con- 
text to the weekly portion, and is, moreover, explained by 
the Midrash as referring to the sale of Joseph. Instead of 
this the Aggada proffers Isaiah xl. 27, which also has appli- 
cation to the first Seder. If we wish to select the original 
of all these Haftaras, we must, as we have often emphasised, 
take the context as criterion. The more likeness there is 
between the Prophet and Pentateuch verses, the nearer 
does the former stand to the period of the introduction of . 
D 2 
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the Sabbath Haftaras. We must, therefore, supported also 
by the Boraitha and Tosefta, consider the passages assigned 
from Isaiah to Gen. xxxvii. 1 and xxxviii. 1, as of later origin, 
since there is only a literal and not a contextual similarity 
between the Seder and its Haftara. Those derived from 
Amos are older, since their subject-matter is analogous to 
that of their respective Torah readings. Between these two 
we place the prophet portion cited by the Genesis Aggada, 
as in all the cases hitherto dealt with, where this authority 
differs from the MS. The Karaites, as do also the MSS., 
name Isaiah xxix. 8-14 as the portion for xli.1, a nexus 
being established by the expressions pYym and ovr 
occurring in the two respectively. 

The same sources give Isaiah xi. 2-9 as the Haftara 
for Gen. xli. 38; Isaiah 1. 10, and lii. 11, for xlii. 18. The 
Aggada names instead Isaiah xlix. 14, the choice of which 
is well justified by its contents. The MSS. assign Jer. 
xlii. 12-17, xliii. 12 to xliii, 14. In the place of the 
Isaiah Haftara of the first Seder (which narrates the dream 
of Pharaoh) the European rituals have 1 Kings iii. 15. On 
the basis of the oft-confirmed assumption in respect to 
the sources of the oldest Haftaras, we are convinced 
that the latter is the more original passage. The 
third MS. declares as a matter of fact that 1 Kings 
iii. 15 was read as Haftara in many localities. This coin- 
cidence enables us to establish the truth that the devia- 
tions of the third MS. from the other two represent an 
older stage of the development, than do those Haftaras 
in which all three MSS. agree. Were this MS. more 
perfect than it really is, it would be possible through its 
instrumentality to show the progress from the old prophet 
portions cited by the Midrash, and Yemenian, German and 
Spanish Jews to those enumerated in the MSS. Perhaps 
it would be possible also to discover the date of the 
change. I have yet to add to those Haftaras of this weekly 
portion already mentioned that of the Aggada, Jer. ii. 4, 
which belongs to xliii 14. To xliv. 18, Joshua xiv. 6 
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is apportioned both by the Karaites and the MSS. This 
selection does not in the least depend upon similarity of 
subject-matter, but is chosen on account of its first word; 
Ezek. xxxvii. 16, which is found in the other rituals, is 
more adequately fitting to the Torah Seder. The prophet 
reading for the following Pentateuchal passage is an 
instructive example of the opposition which is manifest 
between the Haftaras of the MSS. and those of the 
other rituals. We found above that the prophet portion 
assigned by the Pesikta Rabbati to Chanucca is really 
the Haftara for Gen. xlvi. 28, to which it is in fact 
ascribed by the Genesis Aggada ; it corresponds to the 
contents of the Torah section to which it belongs. The 
Haftara, however, which is apportioned by the MSS. to 
the same Seder, Zach. x. 6-1], is only connected with it 
in that it contains a reference to the tribe of Judah 
whose ancestor is mentioned in the commencement of the 
Torah passage. The contributions to this subject made by 
the two last-quoted MSS. cease with this Haftara, so that 
we must apply ourselves solely tothe consideration of the 
contents of the first MS. We find here 2 Kings xiii. 14 
attached to xlviii. 1, which is also the Karaite Haftara ; 
the other rituals, however, have 1 Kings ii. 1. Isaiah 
xliii. 2 is paired with xlix. 1, this Isaiah verse being also 
considered by the Midrash as a reproach against Jacob 
in the matter of the blessing. (Vide Midrash Tanchuma to 
the passage.) 

Zachariah xiv. 1, is coupled with xlix. 27. The pas- 
sage cited by the Genesis Aggada, Micah ii. 12, is far 
more appropriate to the preceding Seder than is Isaiah 
xliii. 2, since it is applicable to the simple sense of the 
first verse, and not to the Midrashic explanation of the 
same. The MS. of the Genesis Aggada (Cat. Neub. No. 
2,340) has Isaiah xlviii. 12 instead, of which a trace is 
found also in the editions. The idea which this Haftara, 
as also that to xxii. 12, suggests, is that many of the 
prophet readings cited in our MS. were first selected in 
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conformity with the Midrashic interpretation of these 
passages, since they often bear not even the slightest 
allusion to the Sabbath reading. 

We have now arrived at the end of Genesis; if 
we make a retrospect of the prophet portions enume- 
rated, we notice that out of forty-five, not less than twenty- 
nine are derived from Isaiah, seven from the Minor Pro- 
phets, six from the historical writings, and only two from 
the later prophetical books Jeremiah and Ezekiel.’ I 
deem it necessary to call attention to these numbers, 
as they will soon be fraught with the greatest im- 
portance for us. 

Proceeding with the Haftaras of our MS., we find Isaiah 
xxvii. 6 apportioned as in all rituals to Exod.i.1. The 
Aggada which gave us a series of Haftaras confirming 
those of our MS.,and also some new prophet portions, 
confines its contributions to Genesis, so that the certainty 
as to which were the old Haftaras of the other books of 
the Pentateuch becomes materially weakened. Yet we 
have to notice here a few variations found in other sources, 
which require some attention as they are important. The 
MS. of the Bodleian (Cat. Neub. No. 6), that of the British 
Museum (Or. 2,451 p. 214 ff.) which contains the Persian 
ritual, and the Yemen MS. of the Bodleian agree in many 
Haftaras in which they deviate from the other rituals. 
The first names Jeremiah i. 1 as the Haftara for Exod. i., 





1 I herewith supply the Haftaras for Gen.i. land ii. 4, which are 
missing in our MS., since all the sources, apart from a few verses added 
to the end, cite Isaiah xlii. 5, and only the Karaites have Isaiah xlv. 
17 seq.,and then skipping the intermediate chapters, Ixvi. 13. This latter 
choice is clearly derived from the triennial cycle ; it tells of the creation, 
and belongs to the first’ Seder, whilst the other may be assigned to the 
second Seder. Isaiah xlii. 8, on the basisof the Tanchuma, or Jeremiah 
xxii. 30, according to the Aggada, may be coupled with iii.24. The 
Tanchuma remarks (vide Yalkut to Isaiah xlii. 8), ‘OW NIT ‘7 YN 
PUR DIS % NPY. The context however seems to suggest Isaiah xliii. 
27 as a possible Haftara for iii. 24, since it refers to the sin of the 
first man. 
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the second gives Ezekiel xvi. 1, the third Ezekiel xx, 
A MS. (Cat. Neub., No. e. 31) also cites Ezekiel xvi. 1 
as the Haftara to Exodusi.1. This prophet portion will 
be recognised that which R. Eliezer would not allow to be 
read in publie (Megilla IV. 10). This passage is called 
Anan Awsp and oYwr mms (B. Shabb. 129), and 
when it was admitted into the Synagogue it was explained 
as referring to the idolatry and lawlessness of the Israelites 
in Egypt (vide Yalkut). The fact that a Tanna had 
interdicted its reading in the synagogue had this con- 
sequence: it was gradually allowed to lapse, in spite of 
the permission granted in the Talmud, and in place of it 
was substituted Ezek. xx., which contained the same 
reproach, but couched in less harsh language. We have 
already mentioned this passage as the Haftara for Lev. 
xviii.’ This also disappeared from the practice of the 
Synagogue, and since a MMM was required, Jeremiah i. 1 
was selected. 

Let us now return to our MS. embodying the Palestinian 
ritual. In this document Isaiah xl. 11 is attached to 
Exod. iii. 1, and Isaiah lv. 12 to Exod. iv.18. For the first 
Seder of the following weekly section the Karaite Haftara 
is identical with that cited by our MS., namely Isaiah xii. 
8, whereas the European rituals and the Yemenian MSS. 
have in its stead Ezekiel xxviii. 25. This Haftara really 
commenced with verse 29, some verses being added to the old 
reading. It is hardly necessary to state that this latter 
holds the claim for priority. Joel iii. 3 is annexed to vii. 18, 





1 This chapter treats of the forbidden marriages between blood rela- 
tions, and therefore Ezek. xvi. would have been peculiarly appropriate to it. 
It is possible also that this was really the portion for Lev. xviii., since we see 
that it was supplanted by Ezek. xx., which portion is assigned to D7) by 
Jacob b. Yehuda in hisD"'N YY. The Haftara of the German Jews confirms 
this conjecture; for Amos ix. 7 like Ezek. xvi., treats of the origin 
of the Israelites, but it is in a gentle, not in such a drastic manner. 
This would represent the third stage in the development, as would also 
the substitution of Jer. i. for Ezek. xx. in the case of Exod. i. 1, inas- 
much as the remonstrance is mildest in these chapters. 
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and Isaiah xxxiv. 11 to viii. 16. The following Haftara 

is of special interest. Since this is apportioned to the first 

division of the weekly portion, we should be justified in 
expecting that the Karaites would have selected this 

same prophet passage, since this was their usual practice, ' 
as is undoubtedly proved by our investigation of the Haf- 

taras for the whole book of Genesis. Instead of this 
reading they have Isaiah xxxiv. 11 as the prophet 

lesson for the weekly portion s)2, which commences 

with chap. x. We have already seen that our MS. 

pairs this passage with the last Seder of the previous 

weekly portion. How is this seeming inconsistency on the 

part of the Karaites to be explained, for which we find no 
analogy in the choice of the Haftaras already considered ? 
Yet in one solitary case we met with an exception, namely 

in reference to Gen. xxvi.; this brought us to the conclu- 

sion that the weekly portion of the Karaites commenced 

with that Seder, and that they chose a Haftara suitable to 

the whole section. Shall we offer a similar solution to our 

present difficulty and assume that the weekly portion 

originally began with Exod. viii. 16, and not with x. 1? 

If the selection of the Karaites is to be justified at all, it 
must be on such a basis, and we are accordingly confronted 
with the fact that the weekly divisions were still in a state 
of flux in the eighth century, or that they deviated from the 
partition in vogue at the present day. Seeing, however, 
that the Karaite sources are not always trustworthy when 
they display any variation from the Rabbanite practices, we 
cannot rely on this solitary account to settle the matter. 
Let us, therefore, examine some contemporaneous authori- 
ties. The Halachoth Gedoloth (p. 617), Halachoth Kesuboth 
(p. 38), and Halachoth Pesukoth (p. 132) name Exod. xii. 
14-51 as the Passover lesson, and since the division of 
the Pentateuch into chapters did not yet exist, it was 
necessary to cite the weekly portion, and this is men- 
tioned as "P22 D>wm Mw and not as N12; conse- 
quently both these works considered Exod. viii. 16 as 
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the commencement of the weekly portion. Again, we 
find a similar account in a fragment emanating from 
Egypt (Catalogue Neubauer, No. e. 45, p. 6b) which 
reads as follows :—N75°902 WNP JOT NMO.DT MND Nya 
S& wap 7) 7st mn OY Pm) 79 Apaa Bw NAwrDS. 

Moreover, there is extant a portion of the liturgy 
specially assigned to this portion, a fragment (Catalogue 
Neubauer, No. f, 38, p. 5) citing yworo> nown xP 
between a prayer peculiar to N7N) and one appropriate 
for mwa wm.' (Cp. Neub. in Revue des Etudes Juives, 
xiv. p. 107, and Ginsburg Jassorah 5 401.) 

Let us return again to the Haftara of Exod. x.1. The 
Yemenian and South Italian authorities (Cat. Neub., No. 6) 
assign Isaiah xix. to this Pentateuchal lesson, the Germans 
Jerem. xlvi., neither of these being found in our MS., which 
has instead 1 Sam. vi. 6 for x. 1, and Isaiah xxi. 11 for 
xii. 29. This is the first time that the MS. prefers an 
extra-Isaiah Haftara—namely, one selected from the his- 
torical works—when other rituals derive theirs from that 
Prophet. It is probable, then, that this was an old prophet 
reading which was not supplanted by an Isaiah passage 
for this reason: in addition to its contextual likeness to 
its Torah section, the first verse contains a similar expression 
to one which occurs in the initial verse of the Pentateuch 
Seder ; and this, as we saw, prompted the choice of Haftaras 
in later times. Moreover, as a matter of fact, 1 Sam. vi. 6 
is not only an allusion to, but is a repetition of the context 
of Exod. x., so that its selection is more justifiable than 
other Haftaras which contain only a bare reference to the 
contents of the Torah Seder. We should have expected, as 
regards the portion for Exod. xii. 29, which commences 





1 At the time of the arrangement of the Siddur 8)3 was already con- 
sidered as the beginning of the weekly portion, for after this piece there 
follows immediately one thus superscribed 5x” 12375 AyD Sx NID, the 
compiler being of opinion that the Yozer of Sahlan applied to another 
week. It is possible that the old division was retained in Egypt. 
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an old Pesach reading, the Haftara originally chosen, on 
account of its connection with this festival, and already 
mentioned in the Boraitha; this was, however, allowed 
to lapse, an Isaiah passage being selected in its stead. 
The prophet lesson for xiii. 1 is Isaiah xlvi. 3, which is 
headed by the phrase opp yD. The signification 
of this remark is that another Haftara begins with 
verse 5. For the following Seder the Karaites have 
again preserved an old Haftara, Joshua xxiv. 7, which 
contains a direct allusion to the Torah section ; all other 
sources have instead Judges v. 1 (Song of Deborah).! 
This difference of opinion is of ancient date, its 
basis being given above. Our MS. cites Isaiah Ixv. 24, 
which has no reference to the actual contents of the 
Pentateuch Seder. There also we find Isaiah lviii, 23 
named as Haftara for Exod. xvi. 28. The Seder following 
xv. 21, which exists in the division of the Massora, Meiri, 
and the Manuel, is missing in our MS. ; this can only be the 
result of an oversight, though, indeed, this is not an 
isolated instance of such an omission. Its Haftara was 
probably Isaiah xlix. 10. The Karaites pair Isaiah xxxiii. 
13 with xviii. 1, whilst other rituals adopt Isaiah vi. in 
accordance with the context of the following Seder, which 
Haftara really originated from its connection with’ 
Shabuoth, on which occasion this Torah portion was 
recited. Isaiah lxi. 6-10 is the passage proffered by our 
MS. for this Seder, selected on account of similarity of 
expressions occurring in the initial verses. Isaiah lvi. 1 is 
coupled in our MS. with xxi. 1; this is also the Karaite 
Haftara, the others preferring Jerem. xxxiv.1. The first 





1 Since this Haftara was originally apportioned to the first day of 
Pesach, and was only at a later date carried over to the Seder itself, 
we should expect that the Song of Deborah, which is read by many 
congregations as Haftara for the Sabbath portion, should have been 
analogously transferred from the festival to Exod. xiv. In reality 
we find in Cat. Neub., No. d,3, a MS. which otherwise follows the 
Karaitic Ritual, that Judges v. was the Haftara for the eighth day of 
Pesach, 
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verse of the Haftara for xxii. 24 has been omitted in the 
MS.; its conclusion is Is. xlix. 3; Is. lx. 17-lxi. 9 is paired 
with xxv.; Is. Ixvi. 1-11 with xxvi. 1; and Ezek. xvi. 10-19 
with xxvi. 31. This latter Haftara is taken from that 
portion the reading of which in public was prohibited by 
R. Eliezer. It is surprising that whilst verses 1-9 on account 
of their subject-matter were excluded from the synagogue, 
these latter verses are retained by our document, which 
otherwise does not display any preponderating inclination 
for this prophet. 

We have already suggested that many of the Haftaras 
cited by our MS. were originally selected on account 
of a Midrashic connection set up between the prophet 
portions and their respective Pentateuch passages. It 
has been remarked above that when this chapter was 
admitted into the Divine service, it was explained 
allegorically, verses 10-19 being interpreted to refer to the 
building of the Tabernacle. The Jonathan Targum gives a 
similar paraphrase. We now understand how it was that 
these verses did duty as the Haftara for Exod. xxv. 31, 
in which passage the individual parts of the Tabernacle 
are described. The European rituals selected 1 Kings v., 
which gives an account of the construction of King Solo- 
mon’s Temple. Exod. xxvii. 20 gave occasion for various 
views. The Karaites cite Jer. xi, our MS. Hosea xiv. 7, 
the Spanish and German rituals name a third in Eze- 
kiel xliii. 10, which latter is most suited to the whole 
contents of the Seder. Isaiah Ixi. 6 is assigned to Exod. 
xxix. 1; Malachi i. 11-ii. 7 to xxx. 1; Isaiah xliii. 7-21 
to xxxi.1. The Karaites have the same Haftara. 2 Sam. 
xxii. 10-51 is assigned to Exod. xxxii. 15; Jer. xxxi. 33-40 
to xxxiv. 27. For the whole weekly portion the Persian 
and European rituals selected 1 Kings xviii. 27-39, con- 
sidering that passage of the portion the most important 
which describes the incident of the Golden Calf. 1 Kings 
viii. 8-22 is apportioned to xxxvii.1; Jer. xxx. 18-xxxi. 9 
to xxxviii. 21. This latter selection is only intelligible if 
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we take into consideration the translation of js by 
Jonathan and the corresponding Midrash passage, both 
of which render this word by “Temple.” This is yet 
another proof that many of the selections imply a Midra- 
shic interpretation of the Scriptural portions in question. 
Our MS. gives Isaiah xxxiii. 20-xxxiv. 8 as the Haftara 
for Exod. xxxix., whilst of the other sources some name 
1 Kings vii. 13 and some 1 Kings vii. 50. We must add 
that the MS., which, without being of Karaite origin, 
cites Karaite Haftaras (Catalogue Neubauer, No. d, 3), 
names 1 Kings vii. 27 as the prophet passage for xxxviii. 
21; so that, irrespective of its appropriate context, addi- 
tional testimony is afforded for the presumption that this 
Haftara was in vogue amongst the Karaites. 

Summing up the prophet readings for the twenty-nine 
Sedarim of the Book of Exodus, we find eighteen derived in 
this MS. from Isaiah, three from Jeremiah, four from the 
minor prophets, three from the historical works, and one 
from Ezekiel, whilst some of the older Haftaras were cited 
by the other sources. The general result arrived at from the 
consideration of these Haftaras is that the Isaiah passages 
were undoubtedly preceded by others, and that many of 
these later introduced portions were selected on a basis of 
the Midrash rather than of the contents of the Pentateuch 
lesson. In order to complete the contents of our authority, 
we have still to enumerate the Haftaras assigned by it 
to four Sabbath readings. Micah vi. 9-vii. 8 is paired with 
Levit. i., the Midrash cites instead Jerem. xxxi. 19; Ezek. 
xvili, 4-17, with Levit. iv. 1. We shall have occasion to 
speak of this Haftara as the portion selected for the 
Sabbath between New Year and the day of Atonement. 
Zach. v. 3-vi. 14 is attached to Lev. v. 1, and Malachi iii. 4 
to vi. 12. The Karaites and all other rituals have Isaiah 
xliii. 21 as the Haftara for the first weekly portion of 
Leviticus. We have here again to recount the fact that 
in this instance the Karaites make a thorough deviation 
from the account of the MS., and especially that they derive 
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their passage from Isaiah, whilst the latter selects its 
reading from another prophetical work. 

We must add that the European synagogues, in 
common with the Yemenian and Persian, adopted the same 
Haftara as the Karaites, and besides this sufficiently con- 
firming circumstance, the context bears testimony in favour 
of Isaiah xliii. 21. On the other hand, we found that the 
Haftara named in the MS. has already been mentioned by 
it as the reading from} the Prophets for Gen. xxxi. The 
choice of this Haftara, on account of its utter want of 
similarity to the Torah Seder, led us to the assumption 
that it was probably the prophet passage for the day of 
Atonement or Sabbath Shuba. Now we know that in. 
the second year of the cycle, Levit. v. was recited on 
this very Sabbath ; hence the selection of this seemingly 
anomalous Haftara is justified. The Karaites who found 
this Haftara assigned to Lev. v. 1 could not adopt it for 
the whole portion, since it was fixed for a special 
occasion. They accordingly chose another, which, like the 
two Haftaras accepted in the MS. to Gen. xxxviii., was in 
vogue amongst the Palestinians. We must not be pre- 
vented by the fact that it is taken out of the book of Isaiah 
from assuming that it isan old prophet reading. We found 
Isaiah lii. 3, 4,5 mentioned expressly in the Tosefta, and 
x. 32 in the Boraitha. 

The Talmud (J. Meg. iv. 9) cites Isaiah xlv. 9 as an 
example of a short Haftara. This portion, from the point 
of view of context, belongs to Num. xiv., or on the basis 
of the Midrash to Numbers xi. (v. Yalkut to Is. xlix. 9). 
The Talmud (B. Megilia 24b) further informs us that R. 
Chiyya said to Simon b. Rabbi that he (Simon) was 
incapacitated by his deep voice from reciting the priestly 
blessings. On Simon repeating this to his father, the latter 
remarked that if R. Chiyya should read Isaiah viii. 17 he 
would blaspheme God. Since this narrative speaks of the 
loud reading in the synagogue it is clear that this last- 
mentioned passage has to be considered as a Haftara, whose 
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Pentateuch Seder cannot be determined, since it is not 
known what was the initial verse of the prophet reading, 
and it was always on this verse that the choice of the 
Haftara depended. Further, we have the passage Isaiah 
Ixi. 1, 2, cited by Luke (iv. 16), which, judging from its 
subject-matter, might have very well served as the prophet 
portion for Deut. xv. 7. 

The question however cannot yet be answered, Why were 
these Haftaras selected from Isaiah at the stage of the 
development represented by our MS.? We have to 
investigate another series of prophet readings. selected 
from the book of Isaiah. It is well known that both 
Pesiktas assign as Haftaras to the seven Sabbaths between 
the 10th of Ab and the Ist of Tishri, passages derived 
from Isaiah. The question is, Whence did these originate ? 
For since these are treated as special portions and as if for 
extraordinary Sabbaths, and are placed in the Pesiktas 
in line with the Haftaras for the festivals and the four 
extraordinary Parashas, it seems that the motive prompting 
their selection was not that generally adopted in the choice 
of Haftaras. In the Pesiktas we find three other Haftaras 
which were instituted for the three Sabbaths immediately 
preceding the 9th of Ab. We shall presently learn not only 
that these latter are dependent on the former, but that they. 
both have a common origin. Rab it was who first intro- 
duced prophet portions for the Sabbaths before the 9th of 
Ab that had no contextual .contact with their respective 
Torah Sedarim. We have already seen that this Rabbi was 
responsible for many of the Sedarim and Haftaras. He 
returned from Palestine to his native land Babylon about 
the year 210, and bestowed especial attention to the Sabbath 
and festival lessons. In the passage (B. Meg. 31a), where 
the Pentateuch and Prophet portions are enumerated in a 
Boraitha in Rab’s name,’ Rab Huna on Rab’s authority 





' In the Talmud it seems as if R. Huna himself was the selector of this 
Haftara. A response of the Geonim, however, which deals with this 
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cites Isaiah i. 14 as the Haftara for the 1st of Ab when 
it falls on Sabbath. We can assume with some degree of 
certainty that Rab, as in the case of the other readings, 
also brought this with him from Palestine. Since, how- 
ever, in consequence of the triennial division of the Law in 
vogue in Palestine, a different Torah section was read on 
the Sabbath of the Ist of Ab every year of the cycle, 
it is clear that the Haftara had no connection with 
these Seders, but was chosen on account of its suit- 
ability to the import of the month in which occurred the 
9th of Ab—the memorial of the destruction of Jerusalem, 
R. Huna names Isaiah i. 21, as the portion for the 9th of 
Ab. Since, however, in those times Haftaras were only 
recited on Sabbaths and festivals, this could only have 
applied to the case when the 9th of Ab fell on Sabbath 
although indeed it is actually assigned to this occasion in 
general, even when it happens on a week day’ (vide Megilla 
310). 

Since this passage only cites the two above-mentioned 
Haftaras, we see that Rab’s introduction applied only to 
those exceptional cases where either the Ist or 9th of 
Ab falls on Sabbath. Both days, however, could not 
coincide with Sabbaths in the same year; it is, indeed, 
more often that both should be week-days; we are there- 
fore bound to assume that only one, or in some cases neither 
of these Haftaras was read, the Haftara for the weekly 
Seder being recited instead. Yet it is possible that the 
custom soon arose of reading both these prophet passages 
cited above on the first and second Sabbaths in Ab, since 





prophet section (Miiller in Beth Talmud iv., p. 317, and Harkavy Respon- 
sen der Gaonim, p. 9) contains the following passage WNT NO ondxven 
a1 NOwID now 72 ONY AIA 773 ANA “| which proves indisputably 
that Rab instituted this special prophet portion. 

' The above-mentioned response apportions this verse to the Sabbath 
before the 9th of Ab, whence it may be concluded that it was arranged to 
be read on the Sabbath. On the other hand, the Amora who adds to this 
a remark introduced by the expression 27'N1), applies this Haftara to 
all cases of the 9th of Ab, 
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both give expression to thoughts which should be aroused 
in the minds of the people during this month (Zaanith 
iv. 6). Once it was established that on the two Sabbaths 
preceding the day of affliction passages should be read con- 
taining words of censure and exhortation which allude to 
future punishment—on which account these Haftaras 
afterwards received the appellation of NMi2y71DI—it was 
also decided, by way of compensation, to recite in the two 
Sabbaths immediately following the ninth of Ab such 
portions as promised comfort and consolation, and 
which were therefore called mmam7. The Babylonian 
Talmud makes no mention of these latter, so that it seems 
that they were unknown in Babylon. They originated, 
therefore, in Palestine, and were a result of a further deve- 
lopment of the punishment Haftaras. It was from this 
source that the Karaites derived them. Both consolation 
passages were borrowed from Isaiah, this book being 
described as containing words of comfort (Berachoth, 576), 
The portions were xl. 1 and li. 12, where the expression 
or is explicitly mentioned. It does not seem, however, 
as if these four unusual portions were allowed to remain 
as isolated instances for very long. The 17th day of 
Tammuz is also a fast day, and commemorates the first 
breach made in the walls of Jerusalem, and the three. 
weeks transpiring between this fast and that of the ninth 
of Ab were considered as days of mourning. It was only 
natural, then, that a punishment portion taken from the 
prophets should be assigned also to the Sabbath following 
the 17th of Tammuz, so that three such were read on 
three consecutive Sabbaths. This brought about also the 
selection of a third consolation Haftara, so that the six 
Sabbaths ensuing between the 17th of Tammuz and 
the end of Ab were supplied with extraordinary prophet 
passages. Maimonides (Tefilla xiii. 19) knows only of one 
comfort passage as the old custom; the Yemenian, South 
Italian, and partly the Karaite rituals also only mentioned 
one. The additional Nechama portion mentioned above was 
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most likely Isaiah liv. 2, where the word om3 occurs. Nor 
did the usage remain stationary at this second stage of the 
development. There will still be four Sabbaths before 
the New Year, which had a special signification on 
account of this festival. To these days were also assigned 
Haftaras containing words of hope and good courage, 
so that there were seven such, whilst the number of 
retribution readings remained unaltered, since there was 
no ground for any change. It cannot be accurately 
determined whether these were not the result of a gradual 
growth, since we shall see that the Midrash Tanchuma cites 
only six. Both Pesiktas have the full number of the 
special sections before New Year which were also in vogue 
among the Karaites. 

Let us now examine the prophet portions assigned to 
these ten Sabbaths. As already mentioned, Rab named 
Isaiah i. 14‘ as the Haftara for the first of Ab happening 
on a Sabbath. This was, however, soon supplanted by 
another passage. For although the first mentioned is 
found in Maimonides, and also in the Yemenian and Persian 
rituals which followed his lead, yet we see that Isaiah xxii. 1 
is cited by other Yemenian authors, which, on account of 
its fourth verse, was eminently suitable for the month of 
Ab. The majority of the congregations of Yemen did not 
know of any consolation Haftaras at all. Salomon b, 
Nathan (Cat. Neub., No. 896, p. 1954) informs us that the 
unusual Haftaras of these Sabbaths were looked upon as 
an accepted custom, but not as a binding practice. He 
makes the following statement:—M2D ‘1 ’3 MaD%N °D) 
Toy. apyy ma» aT ew INSD>ON Pya DNTP IEW 
MIWD FIT SQ SW NIP NM 15). 

We find here a third Haftara apportioned to the first 





1The originally introduced Haftara commenced with this verse, and 
not, as many think that it had already begun in ancient times, with v. 1. 
The Responsum of the Geonim makes it extend to v. 19, others to ii. 5. 
It is possible, however, that this latter verse was affixed merely to insure 
a propitious conclusion. 
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Sabbath of Ab, namely, Jerem. ii. 4, which both Pesiktas 
and all later sources also adopt.! The fact that all deviate 
from the Babylonian Talmud demonstrates that this custom 
really sprang from Palestine, and developed outside 
Babylon. R. Huna gave Isaiah i. 21 as the portion for 
the second Sabbath in the month of Ab, so that by means 
of the initial word M>.s allusion might be made to the 
Lamentations of Jeremiah. This Haftara is named by the 
forementioned Salomon b. Nathan, and also by Maimonides 
who is at one in this respect with the Pesikta, and with the 
Persian ritual. The first authority, however, mentions Jer. 
li. 50 as another opinion. We do not meet with this Haf- 
tara elsewhere, and it therefore stands in need of further 
explanation. Moreover, the Pesikta Rabbati gives rise to 
a further difficulty, in that it considers Jerem. xxxvii. 
1, 2 as Haftara for the second Sabbath in Ab. Friedman 
attempts to justify this latter selection, on the ground that 
Jeremiah alone was looked upon as the censor, and that, 
therefore, this passage was chosen from Jeremiah in place 
of the Isaiah reading. This view seems to receive endorse- 
ment from the Responsum given in a note above, and 
from a MS. (Cat. Neub., No. 294), since they as well as 
the Yemenian Midrash, Brit. Mus. Or. 1422, cite as the 
Haftara for this Sabbath Jerem. vi. 16, and Jerem. vi. 17 
respectively. Salomon b. Nathan gives Jerem. li. 50 also 
as Haftara for the Sabbath immediately succeeding the 
17th of Tammuz. Yet why should just these sections be 
taken from Jeremiah, and what was the cause of this 
great divergence of opinion? Since we assumed that these 
prophet portions developed in Palestine, they can only be 
explained from the point of view of a triennial cycle. If 
we examine Jerem. xxxvii. 12, we find no allusion in the 





' The Englishman, Jukob b. Jehuda, also remarks in DM YY, p. 45— 
JO 103713 PS) WEI ANIY DIY) QIwWIN Pp WHOS nawsa bny an} 


137 jyow xON. It seems from this passage that he applies this 
Haftara only to such a case when the Ist of Ab falls on Sabbath. 
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simple text to the fast day of the 9th of Ab. If, however, 
we take into consideration the Midrash (v. Echa Rab. 
xxviii, and Yalkut) which informs us that xxxvi. 32 
refers to the Lamentations, we arrive at the conclusion 
that the Haftara commenced with this verse, and that 
it is imperfectly preserved in the Pesikta. The choice 
of this verse for the 9th of Ab is thus justified on the 
ground that it treats of the mourning for the destruction 
of Jerusalem. 

Let us further consider the Sabbath after the 17th of 
Tammuz. Both Pesiktas name Isaiah i. 1, this Haftara 
being unanimously recognised by all sources in which any 
mention of punishment portions is to be found. The 
Pesikta Rabbati prefixes to this a discussion based on 
Ezek. xxxiv., which implies a fourth Sabbath smy2y757. 
How is this conceivable, seeing that between the 17th 
of Tammuz and the 9th of Ab, there can only be 
three Sabbaths. Let us return for a moment to the 
oldest authority on these Sabbaths, namely, R. Huna 
(Megilia, 31b). His remarks apply only to the case when 
the 9th of Ab fell on a Sabbath, which carries with 
it the necessary consequence that the 17th of Tammuz 
was also a Sabbath. It was deemed desirable to fix a 
special Haftara for such a Sabbath; this was the portion 
cited in the Pesikta. The others do not recognise this 
Sabbath as one of the extraordinary days, and give only 
three unusual readings. Yet why Ezck. xxxiv.? By 
looking over the Haftaras of the triennial cycle, treated 
above in detail, we find that this passage is assigned to 
Levit. xxvi, and Jerem. i. 1 to Exodus i. 1, by the 
Yemenian MSS. and Midrash, Brit. Mus. Or. 1422, 
Salomon b. Nathan, and the South Italian and Persian 
rituals. Is there then any connection between this 
Sabbath and the Pentateuch Seder just quoted? We found 
above (p. 433) that in most cases the Torah reading was 
finished in Palestine about. the 7th of Adar, and began 
afresh about the 1st of Nissan; according to R. Eliezer, 
E 2 
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the Torah was finished on the second Sabbath of Shebat. 
It was surprising to us that both these occasions should be 
regarded by the Mishna (Rosh Hash., I.1) as New Year 
days; and we suggested that this was probably con- 
nected with the different customs in vogue in different 
schools as to the date on which the reading of the 
Law was commenced. If this conjecture is correct, 
then there must have been many congregations which 
started the Pentateuchal lessons on the Ist of Elul, 
since this day is also described by the Mishna as a 
New Year. Following out a division of the Sedarim on 
this latter basis, we find that Levit. xxvi. falls on the 
Sabbath of the 17th of Tammuz; and we now perceive 
what was the origin of the Haftara of the Pesikta; it was 
the ordinary prophet reading for that particular Penta- 
teuch passage.’ 

This happened in the second year of the cycle based 
on the supposition that the first of Elul was the starting 
point; in the first year Exodus i. 1 was reached on 
Sabbath 17th of Tammuz, whose Haftara, Jer. i. 1, we find 
in reality assigned by all sources to this Sabbath. In the 
third year Deut. xxviii. formed the Pentateuchal portion, 
for which the Haftara in question, Jeremiah li. or Isaiah i. 
did duty; both these are moreover enumerated in the 
series of punishment readings. There exists a number of 
remarks in the Midrash which clearly imply such a 
division of the Sedarim, the consideration of which, 
however, would lead us too far. We must notice, however, 
a striking fact, which is the outcome of this partition of 
the Pentateuchal portions. 

If, as a matter of fact, those exhortatory passages cited 
in the later sources are the Haftaras of three Sabbaths in 
three different years, then in Palestine there could only 
have been one such Sabbath every year, since there were 





1 The Karaites have Isaiah i. 19 for this portion, and, in fact, this is 
included among the NNIYN. 
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no other pnnishment portions. As a matter of fact Rab, 
who came from Palestine, informs us that an unusual 
Haftara was recited there only when either the Ist or 9th 
of Ab fell on aSabbath, In this way the opinion suggested 
by the triennial cycle receives additional confirmation. A 
second conclusion necessarily follows from the foregoing. 
If the Haftaras before the 9th of Ab were derived from the 
three different years, this must also have been the case with 
the consolation portions, and therefore only one Sabbath 
could have been devoted to this purpose. Should, however, 
the examination of the passages themselves not establish 
such an inference, I shall add here the account of the 
author in the Haftara collection of the Persian ritual 
(Brit. Mus. Or. No. 2451, p. 288b), for which my thanks are 
due to Mr. Schechter, of Cambridge. It reads as follows :— 


PDO) WHT AID TY WN. yp AMVST 2D WT YN 

WN foyvaw sme sat fan YN wi Pos do ADT 
S77 SDN DIN PMY MMIy ° 7S TNA * WMD °° yw 
DN 7D) ° DWN WW WIT ow oS Mp ° mopy 
77D PS paws paw > yoo Won “wpm yo pwr 
49 maw S52 TOND TN JD Mw. YN PDN WNW 5) 
79ND PS O28 AMIN 27 yw ws AYN 
Monnmsm oy> mynaw 4 7. ww aNd AywWN TW 
72) * ONDIT OY Ty SND ‘YO ANN 7S ‘DN AM Prow 
{STD TAY mar a> aww wy wy OM Poms FT 
4w Wy PN IDS FSD TAS a> OYTAD mt> aNd 7129 
‘ons) yer Tom a5 mm ap mw oS Iew ND 
TID FJD ATS) Marys NN ON samaw ‘bys my 47 ANN 
TPAMIW AMIN ODOM NIT DIN YIN ITA TTT DBY PMY 
Mary. YwID TY) MAM ND MTP WS aw MON 7/2‘pn 
powan mbapw ams) mars sit oN) yo oN. Sw 
ww SNS MIP MMpy wm a Ady ‘aw MD Mm poH 
Mn DIMA 3YH 79) PM TN DWI ATT OAS 45) * WW 
“opr yrave wa mon 9 Sytaa> ‘oy Wen IMew Syn sn 
y") pp2 DTD ADI) AYN “ma mans 7D DN Mp2 
‘9 INISD Tyw Myra p Iwas Ay w ya ww 39719 
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‘mow powes ly nn’ paw Maw) Twit We Ty sND 
we tos sns> snbran nai os * ya ysow Aywsd 
‘pyar ogy ds pays ay qos) aye aod) Arwen 
"Dy DY 7978. 


He asserts with especial stress that the order of the 
consolation Haftaras for the next year should be the same 
as in this. He was perfectly aware of the various arrange- 
ments of these prophet readings, which, being derived from 
many years, did not always fall into the same succession ; 
indeed, the portions themselves were different, as we shall 
soon see. I start from the remark of the Midrash 
Tanchuma (Deut. i.) which gives an account of the mms 
passages. It says:— 59 om oYyDD myw maNw mmm 5D) 
pws myn. J5o mnsonm Soa mvdE> » Te Mnpbw 
*O97y NY * OM NIT DIN DIN * OY WD Wars * DYDD 
Dan) PMA MMS ° wewsS ww ° sya yA. 


Thus six portions are mentioned, xl. 1; li. 12; li. 9; li. 
17; lxi. 10; xxxv. 1, all of which have this in common, 
that they repeat the first word. The last passage is un- 
doubtedly suspicious, since it is decidedly out of place in 
accordance with the order of the sections in the book. 
Moreover, the second, third, and fourth constitute one 
Haftara. We have thus only three certain readings, 
namely, xl. 1; li. 9; and Ixi. 10. On the other hand we 
see that all authorities, including the Pesiktas, enumerate 
the following series:—xl. 1; xlix. 14; liv. 11; li. 12, in 
which succession the position of the last passage only seems 
strange. The following three are named by all, though the 
order is indefinite, some arranging them: Ixi. 1, liv. 1, and 
lx. 1; others, Ixi. 1, lx. 1, liv. 1. No notice is here taken 
of the actual placing of these portions in the prophet book 
itself. The Pesikta Rabbati has Zach. ii. 14 instead of liv. 
1, and has also a new Haftara in Zach. ix. 9. We can easily 
discover the cause of this deviation. According to the Mid- 
rash the expressions of comfort should be repeated, which 
is not the case with liv. 1 (77py %34), but is with Zach. ii. 
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14 (srmaw) *79) ; even so is it with Zach. ix. 9' (tH %»3), the 
emphatic two being equal to a repetition. By counting all 
of which we have indication there are nine, which must be 
divided among three years. 

The probabilities are in favour of placing those first 
which contain the word om, so that xl. 1, li. 12, and liv. 11 
would belong to the first year; xlix. 14, lx. 1, and Ixi. 10 
to the second; and liv. 1, Zach. ii. 14, and ix. 9 to the third. 
We have also found portions borrowed from Isaiah read 
after the New Year. Both Pesiktas, Maimonides, and the 
Persian ritual name Hosea xiv. 2, which corresponds to the 
import of Maw Maw. On the other hand, the Yemenian 
MSS. and Solomon b. Nathan name Isaiah lv. 6 instead. 
We must notice here also the Haftaras cited by those 
authorities who know of no consolation portions, since 
they assigned Ezek. xviii. to Deut. xxxii, there being 
between these a similarity of subject-matter. The 
Haftara, Ezek. xviii, we found in the MS. of the triennial 
cycle assigned to Levit. v. which fell on Sabbath Shuba. 
This is the Haftara mentioned by the MS., which otherwise 
follows the Karaite portions, and also the South Italian 
ritual, whilst the Spanish, on account of the Pentateuch 
Seder being a song, selected 2 Sam. xxii. We have thus 
again three prophet readings for one Sabbath, which 
correspond to the three years of the cycle. When in later 
times there were found nine comfort portions and three 
Haftaras for M>.w Maw, all of which were retained in ‘the 
annual cycle, their number offered many difficulties, for 
the three consolation passages in ancient times were well 
assigned to the three Sabbaths from the 9th of Ab till ths 
last Sabbath of Ab, on which occasion the reading of the Law 
came to an end. In accordance, however, with the annual 
cycle, there were twelve portions for only eight Sabbaths. 
This superabundance of Haftaras must have given rise to 





1 Perhaps originally chosen in place of xlix. 14, which verse does not 
contain any comforting message, 
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much divergence of opinion. Just as the author in the 
Persian ritual sought to explain the gradually-developed 
series as a result of a surplus, we can similarly justify the 
treatment of this super-abundance by Jacob b. Yehudah, 
the writer of the nym yy. He says (p. 44):— 

mn paw maw FM °° wows ww oas ONAN? AMD pIHYoN 
Dw ww POD wry waT DYN Osnw> maw ap> ord 
Tl Sw Wy AD ANS SFT Tew 9355 Hs OY AMS 
DADW TW WS ON Mw) * AND Nw MTw jot 
WEEMS “ADT TDD ONO Mw ws PI wT) ADw oypA 
mnraw saw po wews) a> ayo n’s 72 INsDMS WN) 
mow poss wy mow oy. AN Tw wT: Pry 
2 PT IM OVP pa mawa m|T oy.27 ay ans ody 
27779 9255 wews ww PT a AND 


We can at least gather with certainty from our investi- 
gation of the consolation Haftaras, that in Palestine— 
probably at first in post-Talmudica! times—several.Sabbaths 
after the 9th of Ab, were supplied with passages from 
Isaiah, which formed the texts for homilies containing 
words of hope and encouragement. With the spread of 
this custom it was determined not only to read from 
Isaiah on these seven Sabbaths, but that this same 
prophet should be generally used as the Haftara book, 
and that the other prophetical works should only be 
resorted to, when no appropriate passage is to be found 
in Isaiah. Certainly, if the Haftaras for three years 
were to be taken from one book, it is impossible that the 
context should always have been the motive prompting the 
selection of the prophet passage. Hence it happened 
that readings were chosen which agree only with the 
initial words of the Pentateuch Sedarim, and which we 
found contained in the MS. treated in detail above. This 
proceeding was, however, only followed in Palestine, while 
the Babylonians remained true to the Haftaras of earlier 
centuries. The Babylonians were also apprised of the 
practice of reading the Haftaras exclusively from Isaiah. 
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The Gaon Natronai, who flourished about the year 860 
writes as follows:—T™MIN2 PP Ww) DwsT AMA 
ow myer. 5) NIM Mpw> PVs WT WB. Alaw2a 
oypion mmwy Sy maw wits (pon ‘Dd, §31; ep. 
Rappoport, Erech Millin, p. 171*).! The Karaites who came 
to Palestine about the middle of the eighth century found 
these Haftaras in vogue in synagogues of that place and 
adopted them without any modification. 

Natronai Gaon indeed affirms that it was the after- 
noon Haftaras that were selected from Isaiah, so that we 
cannot deduce from this statement that the Babylonians had 
any knowledge of the fact that the morning portions were 
also exclusively taken from this prophet. Since, however, 
we see clearly that the majority of the Haftaras were 
derived from Isaiah, and that this book unless by means of 
repetition afforded no room for a second series of readings, 
the Gaon could only have spoken of those Haftaras already 
mentioned in our MS. What is meant by the custom of 
reading Haftaras on Sabbath afternoon, and what shape 
these readings assumed, must he left over for the treatment 
of the reading of the Hagiographa in a triennial cycle. 
To this subject I hope to devote a further essay. 





! The statement that the Palestinians cid not read more than ten verses 
must have been deduced by the Gaon from the fact that the consola- 
tion chapters xl.-lxvi. contained only 525 verses, and these being divided 
among fifty-two Sabbaths, give ten for each. The Midrash Tanchuma to 
Deuteronomy i. seems to have considered also the first part of the 
book as including consolatory passages, an opinion shared by tradition 
in general. We saw, however, no passage given before xl. 1, that cited at 
the end of xxxv. 1 being very doubtful. 
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JEWISH RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 


Mr. StoprorD Brooke, in his recent essay upen Keltic 
literature, says, “I hold that the self-reverence, self-know- 
ledge, and self-control of any people, that its continuous 
life, its power to unite, to create, and to inspire, its influ- 
ence for good on mankind, depend on its preserving and 
jealously guarding its distinctive nationality. The more 
individual it is, the more it will be able to minister to the 
progress of all nations, of all mankind.” These words, 
in our view, give the keynote to what we consider should 
be the “motive” of any system of Jewish religious 
education—the preservation of the distinct individuality of 
Judaism. 

Of course an objection will at once be urged, “Surely you 
are making the subsidiary part of the Jewish religion its 
principal part. You are making Jewish particularism the 
essence of Judaism, and forgetting altogether its great 
dogma of the Unity of God, and regarding its ethics as a 
matter of comparative unimportance.” 

At first sight the objection seems to be a strong one, but 
it really is not valid. We wish to preserve Judaism, and 
we are mystical enough to feel with the Bible that God 
chose us as his “peculiar possession,” and that it is the 
Divine Will that we should remain apart, for reasons we 
cannot fully understand or sufficiently explain. God has a 
work in store for us, and we must ever be prepared as a 
regiment of soldiers to answer the divine command when 
it is given to us. 

We believe in the ethics of Judaism; we believe that 
religion without ethics is a blasphemy of God’s name. A 
man who puts on his Tephillin, and afterwards is guilty of 
an act of fraud; who abstains from forbidden food and 
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eschews not impurity—profanes the name of God. But still 
we cannot admit that its ethics are the distinguishing 
characteristic of our faith ; for this would mean that noble 
types of character are the product of Judaism and of 
Judaism only ; that none but us do justice, love mercy and 
walk humbly with God. 

This is clearly not the case. I suppose that the most 
orthodox amongst us would at once admit that it would be 
quite possible for even one of his own sons to be educated 
as a good man even if he were taught morality by the 
professor of another faith. Take the Roman Catholic 
Church. Its dogmas are most utterly opposed to our own. 
But surely a Church which could produce a Father Damien, 
or which could count amongst its adherents one so sincere, 
so spiritual, so unselfish as John Henry Newman, cannot 
be regarded as unethical. 

We think that when the question is examined closely, 
when we come to ask ourselves conscientiously why we 
wish Judaism to be preserved, we shall find that the ethical 
reason is not the only one; and we are bold enough to 
think not even the main one. Where do Christian ethics 
differ from Jewish ethics? Perhaps only in this. Christi- 
anity looks:more to an after life as a motive towards 
righteousness, Judaism less. In the Talmud, as is natural, 
there are more passages bearing upon eternity for the indi- 
vidual soul than there are in the Bible; but these passages 
are not prominently brought forward by our teachers and 
preachers, and certainly do not weigh so much as they 
might with the Jew as a sanction for his moral conduct. 
But in ethical acts themselves wherein lies the difference ? 
May a Christian lie; is he not-taught to love his neighbour 
as himself ; do not Christian children honour their parents ; 
do not Christian parents deny themselves many a luxury 
to give their children a good education ; is there no benevo- 
lence amongst them ; are they not taught to forgive injuries 
even as we are? Where then lies the ethical distinction ? 
Do we consider apostasy the greatest misfortune which 
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could befall our children because we think that they would 
be forsaking a religion which was ethically good for one 
which was ethically bad ? 

Nor are we Jews peculiar in this. The Nonconformists 
laid stress upon the “ Conscience clause” in the Education 
Act; but surely no Nonconformist thought that his own 
particular form of dissent was ethically better than that of 
another Nonconformist ; nor did he think that it was better 
than the religion of an Evangelical Churchman, and 
probably not better than the faith of the High-churchman 
or even of the Catholic. 

We acknowledge with our prayer-book the goodliness of 
our portion, the pleasantness of our lot, the beauty of our 
heritage, because we early and late, morning and evening, 
every day declare “ Hear, O Israel, the Lord is our God, 
the Lord is one;” but even the belief in the Unity 
of God is not the sole reason why we wish to 
remain Jews, and why we wish our posterity after 
us to remain Jews. The most orthodox Trinitarian 
would tell us that he is a Monotheist, and he might 
add that the Tritheist Arian is doomed to eternal 
damnation. The present-day Socinian or Unitarian cer- 
tainly calls himself a Monotheist. We cannot admit that 
Trinitarianism is not a contradiction to the doctrine of the 
divine Unity, and we believe that modern Socinianism is 
always shifting its ground, and is not decidedly Unitarian ; 
but surely Islam teaches that there is no God but the One 
God, even as our religion teaches. Some time ago there 
were published in this REVIEW certain passages from 
the creed of the Moslem sect which persecuted 
our fathers in Spain. The belief in God’s Unity was 
taught by Ibn Tumart with complete unambiguity, 
with absolute decisiveness. Yet if we were living in 
Morocco or in India we should consider conversion to Islam 
to be an apostasy as great as we consider here conver- 
sion to Christianity. It is not then merely on account 
of dogma that we wish to retain our children as Jews. It 
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is not, as we have shown, merely on account of ethics. If a 
Jewish preacher became a Catholic or Buddhist priest, a 
Moslem imam, or a Wesleyan minister, it would be the 
colouring rather than the substance of his ethical sermons 
that he would be obliged to alter. 

Why then do we desire that our children should remain 
Jews? Ofcourse there are many parents who never think 
of the question at all, and who are attached to Judaism 
merely from racial instincts, or from prejudice, or better still 
from a feeling of piety towards their own parents. We 
have no sympathy with those who would wish their children 
to remain Jews because they look upon the Jewish race as 
smarter and shrewder than other races ; but we do feel that 
we wish them to remain Jews because it is God’s will that 
all of us who are born Jews should be faithful to his 
covenant with our fathers. We admit that in a deep sense 
God “has not placed us like other families of the earth, 
that he hath not assigned unto us a portion as unto them, 
nor a lot as unto all their multitude.” Why not? we can- 
not fully tell; God’s thoughts are not our thoughts. May 
be that the great dogma of his unity will be best preserved 
by a distinct people selected for preserving it. There 
may even be ethical reasons we cannot fully discern. 
We are but like children groping in the dark, or with 
a glimmering light. But we acknowledge the fact 
of God’s voice to us. The reasons for it may be 
difficult for us to find, but we do not doubt that there 
are reasons. Because there are difficulties, we do not 
doubt. We find it sometimes difficult to believe in the 
existence of God, but we do not doubt his existence. We 
find it sometimes difficult to believe that God chose us from 
amongst all nations, but we do not doubt it. We acknow- 
ledge the fact, and we consider it a duty of love to order 
our lives and educate our children in accordance with that 
fact. 

What form should Jewish religious education take, what 
should be its method? The education should certainly be 
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ethical and spiritual, but we should not consider that a 
child will grow up to be a good Jew, faithful to Judaism, 
because he has learnt by heart certain beautiful verses selected 
from the Bible. The knowledge of such verses is useful 
when men of other faiths tell him that his religion is merely 
“ national ” or “ ancestral,” merely a “ bundle of ceremonies” ; 
the knowledge of them is useful to preserve him from the 
belief that man need but tread God’s courts, stretch forth 
his hands in prayer, bow down his head as a bulrush, fast 
and afflict himself, in order to deserve the divine favour ; 
but in and by themselves they do not cover Judaism ; the 
knowledge of them alone will not preserve a Jew from 
apostasy, from entering into a marriage contract outside 
his faith, from faithlessness to Israel. 

We may be considered old-fashioned, but we are strongly 
of opinion that it is only on the old-fashioned lines that 
Judaism can be preserved. The methods must be improved 
—but there is only one road by which a Jew can learn to 
love his faith, He must know the traditions of his faith 
not merely as a matter of antiquarian information ; he 
must see them in his home from his childhood; he must be 
taught their significance by his teachers. He must learn 
Hebrew, not merely once or twice a week, but every day, 
for he must learn it sufficiently well to understand his prayers 
in the sacred tongue, and to follow the readings from the 
Bible in the Synagogue. This end is attained in our 
Jewish Denominational Schools, or in the Board Schools 
where opportunities are given to Jewish pupils to learn 
Hebrew. Moreover, the poorer Jewish parents would be 
content with nothing less. Judaism is safe therefore in 
their hands, for they are seriously in earnest. 

What the poorer classes insist upon having, and therefore 
succeed in having, the middle and wealthier classes amongst 
us, if they are in earnest, must also insist upon. We can- 
not help thinking that Jews who have wealth are not so firm 
in the faith as wealthy members of some other Churches are 
firm in theirs. The question of Roman Catholic education 
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has long been solved. The children of the Catholic 
aristocracy in England are as well taught (perhaps better 
taught) the doctrines and practices of Catholicism, as the 
poorest child. Not so with us. The little Jewish boy in 
Whitechapel could put to shame in his Hebrew knowledge 
the child of the wealthiest Jewish inhabitant of some 
fashionable London square. 

We should like to see a Jewish “Stonyhurst.” This is 
probably but a “pious wish.” It is said by some of the 
most orthodox to be impracticable. [We do not believe 
that there is one member of the Committee of our large 
denominational schools who would accept for his own 
children that which he pleads as, being necessary for the 
poor. This is almost grotesquely inconsistent, but we must 
accept the inconsistency. We cannot regard the incon- 
sistency as non-existent. Perhaps, too, we have not a 
sufficient number of men amongst us enthusiastic enough, 
well educated enough, both in Jewish and secular learning, 
to undertake the higher education of our sons, but some- 
thing less than a“ Stonyhurst ” might be attempted. Daily 
religious classes might be formed in each district where 
there were sufficient Jews to attend them. We say this 
although we know that classes outside the ordinary school 
curriculum will always be regarded as a burden by the 
child. The Sunday religious classes in connection with 
each synagogue are useful in awakening a little interest in 
the congregation, but one hour a week for eight or nine 
months of the year is absurdly little, and we fear that the 
children who attend them most regularly and do the best 
work at the examinations are those who least need them, 
as they receive their real religious education in their 
homes. The children of the laxer parents seldom receive 
benefit from them, for the contradiction between the home 
and the class is so glaring that indifference in the pupil’s 
mind, or something worse even than indifference, must be 
the result. 

When we Jews lived together and mixed little with the 
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big outside world, public opinion, backed by the terrors 
of social sanction, visited disregard of the obligations 
of Judaism with profound disapproval. We need now 
more than ever, since old barriers between citizens of the 
same state are breaking down, a public opinion to 
support us—a public opinion which will look upon a 
disregard of the great ordinances of Judaism as cowardice, 
as want of chivalry to those who are nearest to us, as 
an act of disloyalty to ancestry and to faith. 

We trust that we have made our meaning clear as to 
the tendency which we think that Jewish religious education 
should take. It will be seen that we have no sympathy 
whatever with the demand for the “ Anglicization” of 
Judaism, or its “ Gallicization,” or “Germanization.” We 
regard such a Judaism as narrow and provincial, and inevit- 
ably leading outside the community of Israel. We think 
that the synagogue service might be improved, that there 
are passages in the prayer-book which might well be 
expunged. We do not think that absolute uniformity is 
necessary, but we hold that the diversity should not be so 
great that the child who is taught that there is one 
Judaism, should be unable to recognise one synagogue 
service in another synagogue service. 

To prevent error, let us once more urge the essential 
importance of moral religious teaching, based upon a belief 
in God, his love and his anger; but let us add that we 
think it a calumny to assume that all the so-called “ higher 
Judaism” is the property of the laxer Jew. There is in 
fact no “higher,” as there is no “lower” Judaism. 
Judaism is made up of three elements indissolubly con- 
nected—its dogma, its ethics, its individual and distinctive 
character. In the good Jew no one of these elements must 
be placed in the background. 

Just as in Wales there is a love for the Keltic language, 
just as in Belgium there is a revival in the study of Flemish, 
as in Bohemia it is regarded as a point of honour to be 
acquainted with the Czech, so amongst us it must be 
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regarded as a disgrace and a shame not to know Hebrew, 
to know naught of, or to set aside Jewish traditions. We 
must be willing to bear the accusation of exclusiveness. 
Our law has commanded us to be “set apart.” Of course 
“progress” is a sign of life, but progress should consist in 
“development” and not in “destruction.” We fear that 
the worship of “progress” is with many of us a super- 
stitious cult. Many of us make a fetish of it. In fine we 
may sum up in the words we have already quoted, “The 
more individual” Judaism “is, the more it will be able to 
minister to the progress of all nations, of all mankind.” 


E. Harris. 
L. M. Simmons. 
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THE JEWS IN THE WORKS OF THE CHURCH 
FATHERS. 


IV. 
EUSEBIUS. 


EvsEBIvs, whose best work was accomplished on Palestinian 
soil, in Caesarea, must often have come into contact with 
Jews, and been instructed by them on several points. 

He is bitterer in tone against the Jews than Origen. 
“Jew,” with him, is a term of opprobrium. He repeatedly 
calls his opponent Marcellus a Jew (Eccles. Theol. II. 2, 3). 
The phrase, “one of the circumcised,”* which he employs, 
likewise covers a world of scorn and contempt. His 
work, Demonstratio Evangelica, was avowedly written as 
a direct attack on the Jews.? He holds that, in their 
exposition of Scripture, the Jews are guilty of serious 
errors, and efforts should be made to induce them to aban- 
don their heresies; that is to say: Religious disputations 
should be encouraged with the view of persuading them to 
give up their faith.’ 

Eusebius regards the condition of the Jews as lamentable. 
What they felt most bitterly was the harsh law which denied 
them the solace of visiting the holy city of Jerusalem. He 
describes the wailing and weeping of the poor Jews when 
they caught even a distant glimpse of Zion’s ruins.‘ 





1 Dem, Ev. i, 6 (xxii. 49, M.), rig rev ix wepiropie. 

? Ib. i. 1,11, ob... ward lovdaiwy, draye, woddov ye wai det... 

3 Ib, iv. 16 (xxii, 317, M.), Acémep eixdg rodg ix mepiropijg amoogan- 
ecOa... 

4 Comm. in Psalm lviii, 7-12 (xxiii, 541, M.), Ad eloére wat onpepov 
Gppi piv rode Spore Kai kichw mapiévreg TOppwOev ioravrat pd’ iE amdmrov 
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Eusebius was as much under the influence of Jewish tra- 
dition as his predecessors and several of his successors. It 
has nearly the same authority with him as the Scriptures, 
and he calls it dypados mrapddocis=“ unwritten tradition.” ! 
Its depositaries he terms Sevreporai,’ and he characterises 
them in the following happy fashion: “There are people 
gifted with an uncommon strength of intellect; and 
whose faculties have been trained to penetrate to the very 
heart of Scripture. The children of the Hebrews call 
them Sevtepwrai, because they expound Holy Writ.”® 
Eusebius also distinguishes between esoteric and exoteric 
exegesis. The Agadas he frequently classes with the exo- 
teric exposition* Though there is no clear statement to 
that effect, we may confidently assume that Eusebius en- 
joyed direct intercourse with Jews. Czsarea, the Father’s 
residence, was inhabited by learned Hebrews; and we 
know from the Talmud that disputations between Jews 
and Christians were frequent in this town. It will also 
clearly appear from passages to be hereafter quoted, that 
Eusebius had a Jewish teacher. His Agadas, of which we 
give a few specimens, he owed to Jews. 





Td madat vevopiopéivoy abroic iepdy tdabog OeacacOa Karakiotpevor, Ewer 
6: Kuxdovvrec, miorww imdyoum rijv... Tpapy (Ps. liii. 7).— Jb. Ixix. 
26—29 (xxiii. 153, M.), Iovdaiwy dé ebdiva ro\payra tmPBaivay rp wore, 
pnre ye oixeiy adiréQ. GAN’ odd? oixnarg "lovdaicn wepréheetra iv Ty TdT, 
we Teva THY ‘EXAnvwr oixsiv év abry dvvacBa. 

1 Hist. Ev. iv. 22 (xx. 384, M.), ée lovdaixijg dypagov mapadécewe. 

2 Praep. Ev. xi. 6 (xxi. 852, M.), Aeurepwrai... otrw dé pido rode t&y- 
ynrac trav wap’ avroic Tpagwy dvopafay, 

3 Tb. xii. 1 (xxi. 952, M.), roic . .. ray ebiy mpoBeBnndar, cai wowoic ra 
gpovnpa, tpnBabiver Kai doxialay Tov vovy rév Aeyopivwy imirérparrat. 
Tovrov¢ o& matciv ‘EBpaiwy Acvrepwradg pirov iy dvopalzay Gorep ipunvevtag 
wai tEnynrde évrag rijg THy Cpagady dtavoiag. 

4 Dem, Ev. vi. 18 (xxii. 461, M.), 6 dé ye "Iwonmog wai rac tEwGer "loveai- 
kag devrepwoeg amnkptiBwewe ... émdxovoov. The subject here discussed 
is the earthquake, the legend concerning which is to be found in the 


Seder Olam.,, c. xx. SIT MYWI) VY 105 DN Wis Ni Oyvoyo) 
WI) WY wy ova WT NW 43 NY spon Nw Nse'a WAS 
D'DOA NON. 

F 2 
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1.—ABRAHAM OBEYED THE PRECEPTS OF THE TORAH 
BEFORE THE REVELATION. 


Demonstratio Evang. I. 6. Meyapripnta: yodv ta mpo- 
oTdypaTa Kal Tas €vToAas, Ta Te SiKalwpaTa Kal TA vopmima 
Tod Oeod, po ths Macéws Statayijs wepvdAaypévos. Eusebius 
infers this from Gen. xxvi. 3, 4, 5. 

This is one of the best known Agadas, ep. T. B. Joma, 
286:—spy samssw moo rmminn >> ontaN op 37 TDN 
yow -ws. Even the verse on which the statement is 
based is the same in the Father and the Talmud. Compare 
Baba Meziah, 856 and 87a, where R. Meir already asserts : 
mn mone pn SDN IAN OMAN. 


2.— KiNG HEZEKIAH’S SIN. 


Commentary on Isaiah xxxix. 1. (VI. 362 M.). ouvefera- 
Eovow jyiv cai Siepevvwpévois Ta KaTa TOUS TapoYTas TéTroUS, 
6 tav Tovdaiwy didacKandos édeyev vevoonkévat pev Tov ECeKiay, 
€rrel 17) €ipyKer @diVv eis TOV Gedy EvyapLtaTnpLov él TH TTaTEL 
tov’ Acoupiwv, a Mwiatjs jéev eri 1h aTwdeig Tov AiyuTrriov 
kal ws AeBoppa emi tn drrwdeia ToD Sicdpa Kal ws ‘Avva emi 
TH yevvnoe TOU Sapounr. 

Jerome, ad locum, quotes the same tradition. 

This Agada, which is already noteworthy for the direct 
statement prefacing it—that Eusebius learnt it from his 
Jewish teacher—is one of the most widely disseminated in 
Jewish literature. The reflection that Hezekiah was guilty 
of ingratitude in not chanting a hymn of praise to God 
after Sennacherib’s fall, also occurs in T. B. Sanhedrin, 94a: 
Sap 7a wat pan 9 9eN * yp ps Ow) rowan natn 
mimo mm) MAD mn yseNaw o’p YD me wpe MDs2 
[es 7°28) 22 IO) we Ay Mw» m’apn wpa 
Aww ma. wesw Ssmw qoe TT mm) n’apm n> pon aw 
pon bo) awry mpm mews we wy 8 n> mimawin 
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onnos 25 ¢ mews mwyn qs> row mex sd) Sn. I8., 
Tow es Now ono) mp NTT OND. 

In Exodus R., c. 18, and T. B. Pesachim, 117a, it is related 
that Hezekiah sang a hymn of praise (Hallel) before the 
destruction of the Assyrian hordes, but there is no hint of 
his having been censured for omitting to sing one after the 
occurrence. In Shir R., on c. IV. v. 8, an excuse is put into 
Hezekiah’s mouth :—nban Sy mow aad mM oN 
by m7pDD 72 po NW TIN ANAM TEN aD 
TV WsT. 

In Echa R., c. I., the excuse takes the following form :— 
mw aay M> °2 PS TDN Mp. = From all these pas- 
sages it is obvious that Hezekiah’s omission to compose a 
special hymn of praise largely exercised the imagination of 
the Agadists. In T. J. Pesachim, towards the end, a dictum 
is found, couched in so authoritative a form that it sounds 
almost like an Halacha, to the effect that a miraculous de- 
liverance should be followed by a thanksgiving :—n"apnw> 
Tw PINS YAN Bo. O35 mony. To this the cogent 
objection is raised that Mordecai and Esther did not sing 
a hymn after Haman’s fall. Ja/kut, on Isaiah, § 306, quotes 
a passage from the lost Jelamdenu, in which the duty of 
a thanksgiving is deduced from Exodus xv. 1: 7N9 AN) 
mm. <A contrast is also drawn between the songs 
of Moses, Deborah and David, and Hezekiah’s culpable 
negligence—a feature also dwelt upon in Eusebius. In 
all the above passages, however, we miss the detail, 
found in the Father's recital of the legend, that Heze- 
kiah’s sickness was a Divine punishment for his omission 
of a thanksgiving. Nevertheless, this, too, comes from 
a Jewish source. The following passage is excerpted 
from Jelamdenu by the Jalkut on 2 Kings, § 243:— 
saved mo mn ys) obs eam roy amo mopws 
Mona obs em mm ma) tes 81 wpe Oy mow 
yp SNS WaNIw FMW WNW TD. 

This legend illustrates the advantages that would accrue 
from a systematic history of the Agada. Such a history is 
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however only possible after a comparison of all available 
auxiliary sources, among which the Church Fathers occupy 
an important place. 


3.—BERODACH BALADAN AND HEZEKIAH. 


Comm. in Is. xxix. 1 (vi. 361 M.) ov 5é BaBvAwnov 
éyvoxévat THY ATO THS VocoU PpHoW avTOD Kai direcTaAKévat 
A > 4 »” > ‘ , A € / > / , 
mpos avtov dvdpas...... ered) cuvéByn THV Huépav éxeivnv Kad 
jv TO onpeiov THs Tod HAiov avadpouns wpov yeyevncOar b:- 
oThaciwy, un yap AaTetv TOU To TOUs BaBunrwvious Sevvovs dvtas 


\ ‘ a »” 5 e / a e ~£ \ / 
mepl THY TaV dotpwv Se wplay Kal...... cuveidov ws vd Kpelr- 
Tovos TepinvéxOn eis TouTricwm Suvapéws ...... TavTa pev oO 
‘EBpaios. 


The same Agada is given in Ephraem Syrus’ work (Op, 
Syr. I. 562, 563 R.) on 2 Kings xx. 10, as one of Jacob 
Edessenus’ Scholia. It is introduced in the following im- 
pressive phrases:—¥39 157 ms swore NDI POT NyD2 
NON TDN NTIS SON AMIDST NTT INT) DD wo. Graetz 
has discussed the latter passage in the Monatsschrift, 1854, 
p. 383. The Agada inspires him, however, with but little 
respect, because it is not given by Ephraem but by Jacob 
Edessenus, who belongs to a later period. The passage in the 
commentary on the parallel chapter in Isaiah, which is, in- 
deed, given in Ephraem’s name, Graetz suspects to have been 
interpolated from Jacob Edessenus’ Scholion. The historian 
has however overlooked the fact that the earlier Father, 
Eusebius, also has this Agada. By the time it reached 
Edessenus, it had received several additions, e.g., the recital 
of the miracle of the turning back of the sun by the Nine- 
vite Jews to the Babylonian king; and the statement that 
his native Jewish suljects enlightened him as to Hezekiah’s 
importance. The Agada, in the form in which Eusebius 
presents it, is found in Jewish sources. Thus T. B. San- 
hedrin, 96a:—Tn 93 DIwe yA TINTS Mow NTT ays 
wo bis cmbyn wy war sw 2me> aw pen man 
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SO’PD NOD ONTT OD N72 NN TDN TESS) wor mpm O48 oN 
soow m> ytw>. The detail is, however, wanting that 
the Babylonians, by their knowledge of astronomy, dis- 
covered that the sun-dial had turned back. We read, 
instead, in a passage excerpted from the Pesikta (Jadkut, 
2 Kings, § 244) another account of the manner in which 
the Babylonians were apprised of the miracle. j2 77170 


_ yyw yw ty yw moyw wha Syed to mm ytd. 


27 wa Ayorw wy Tay) > yw mart Sada srw 75) 
mbm bo) nym >> ywe> cms onmon cox wtay >> AN 
Senn mp Swords) cpa TT ST NDP 9D > DN 
492 S722 ONT 9D TDN OD TON. 


We must confess that the Church Father’s narrative, viz., 
that the Babylonians discovered the miracle by their astro- 
nomical calculations, is more reasonable than the Jalkut 
legend. Here is another illustration of the usefulness of 
foreign sources for the purpose of rectifying the Agadas, 
so many of which sound strange. 


4—THE TRAITOR SHEBNA. 


Comm. in Is. xii. 10, 11 (VI. 249 M.). "EnXeye roivuy 6 
‘EBpaios apyuepea yeyevnoOas tov Zouvdy (NIaw) TpuPyrny 
tiva Kal tov Blov doepvov avdpa, ws Kai mpododvar Tov Naor. 

Jerome comments on the passage “Supra diximus Sob- 
nam fuisse pontificem qui Assyriis prodidat civitatem, sed 
quia hoc traditionis est Hebraice et Scriptura non lo- 
quitur...” 

All the details of this Agada recur in Jewish sources. 
Thus, Leviticus R., c. 5, rom Sy yD waaw mM. Shebna’s 
treachery is discussed in T. B. Sanhedrin 26a. Eusebius’s 
brief suggestion that Shebna was sensual (tpudnris) is 
repeated in T. B. Sanhedrin, 26a, Sy2 soaw 71yoS 7 ON 
7m) nm ani 7:0 ON N2 4D NOM BND MT Mon 
maa1 1. 
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This somewhat cbscure passage Rashi explains in the 
following gloss, 753 3>w WN’) Iynwne>. After what the 
Father tells us, we must decide that the explanation of 
the ns w» hits the correct sense of the Agada. 


5.—INTERPRETATION OF ZECH. XI. 8. 


The text 7N8 M72 ODI Nwhw ON WN) received, 
from a very early period, the following Christological inter- 
pretation: That, after Jesus’ advent, the three powerful 
estates, Sovereignty, Priesthood and Prophecy, disappeared 
from Israel’s midst. This explanation recurs in Eusebius, 
Dem. Ev. X.1 (XX. 747 M.). Jerome (on Zech. xi. 8) quotes 
it only to reject it. His sound common sense leads him to 
prefer the Jewish exegesis, which applies the text to Moses, 
Aaron and Miriam. Strange to say, he does not give it in 
the Jews’ name, as Graetz already noted in the Monatssch. 
1854, p. 189. The historian has neglected to consult the 
older authority, Eusebius, whom Jerome follows in so many 
places. It is clearly evident from Eusebius, ibid., that this 
exegesis was not specially Jewish, but was general at that 
period. The passage quoted by Graetz from T. B. Taanith 
94:—IN TAS m2 92) TNS 2 DTT Aww AS TON} 
“TN82 TWA) ASD PITS) YONA AND oD Ndm, completely 
coincides with Seder Olam R., c. X., which first mentions 
the distinctive blessings these three pastors brought the 
people :—"Na = HY * y= Mw * PY WAY = PINN. 


V. 


EPHRAEM SyYRUS. 


In passionate hatred of the Jews, in contempt and active 
hostility towards the people of the covenant, Ephraem of 
Syria surpasses all the Church Fathers who came before 
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and all those who went after him. His voluminous writings 
are filled with rage and animosity against the Jews. He 
would like to destroy them with the fire of his words and 
to draw down upon their heads, by his prayers, the aveng- 
ing lightning of an offended Deity. Whence this hatred ? 
Whence this malignant spirit of persecution? It is difficult 
to find an adequate reason, especially as Ephraem hardly 
ever came into contact with the Jews, and therefore could 
never have been insulted by them. His resentment seems 
to have been aroused and stimulated by the marvellous 
power of resistance shown by the old creed. In his 
immediate neighbourhood, Babylon, the ancient people 
flourished with unexpected vigour. The serious blow which 
Julian the Apostate dealt Christianity, and which was indi- 
rectly of benefit to the Jews, may also have contributed to 
the contemporary Father's prejudice. He sought to relieve 
his feelings by pouring out vials of wrath on the defenceless 
Hebrews. 

Ephraem terms the Jews sr SYD, the circumcised 
vagabonds,’ Judaism is a worthless vineyard that cannot 
bear fruit.? He frequently refers to their wretched condi- 
tion, which he regards as a punishment sent from God3 
Because they reviled Jesus, the Lord has banished them 
from their land, and and now they are condemned to wander 
over the whole surface of the earth.‘ 

The golden hopes which the Emperor Julian’s policy 
raised in the Jews’ hearts, proved vain and illusory. As 
soon as Christianity triumphed, it turned with redoubled 
fury on its indestructible foe. After Julian’s death Ephraem 
cowposed four hymns: against the Emperor Julian, the 





1 Op. Syr. II. 469. Cp. Lengerke, De Ephraemi Syri arte Hermeneutica 
(K6nigsberg, 1838), p. 15. 

2 See Zingerle, Bibliothek der Kirchenvé‘er, II., 292. 

3 In Gen. xlix. 8 (Op. Syr. I., 108). 

4In 2 Reg. ii. at the end (Op. Syr. I., 523) NINN 79 332 PIN WII 
xmmoyne xn $93 pnd span pads. 
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Apostate ; against the heresies; and against the Jews.’ We 
quote from these envenomed productions the following 
passages: “The Jewish people broke out into maddening 
noise; the circumcised blew their trumpets and rejoiced 
that he [Julian] was a magician and worshipper of idols. 
They saw again the image of the beast on his [Julian’s] 
gold pieces; they again viewed the bull of shame, and 
danced round it with trumpets and timbrels, for they 
recognised in this beast? their ancient golden calf. The 
heathen bull, imprinted on their hearts, he stamped on his 
coins for the deleetation of the Jews, who were enamoured 
of him.’ The circumcised blew their trumpets and behaved 
like madmen.* Jerusalem put to shame the accursed cruci- 
fiers who had dared to announce that they would rebuild 
the ruins their sins had wrought.’ Fire broke out and 
destroyed the scholars who had read in Daniel that the 
desolation would endure for ever. Look! you (Christians) 
live at peace, free from the ‘possessed,’ free from contact 
with the servants of the devil.” ® 

What especially exasperates Ephraem is that the Jews 
will not give up their hopes ; notwithstanding the calami- 
ties with which they have been visited, they still cherish 
the firm conviction that the Future belongs to them and 
their religion—not to Christianity. The narrative of the 
two concubines who appeared before Solomon for judgment, 
is applied by Ephraem to the rival creeds, the Church and 
the Synagogue. Of the latter, he says: The Synagogue 
continually protests that her son is the living child and 
pleasing to God. She, furthermore, loudly asserts that the 





rattan Spy sty sopdir Syy qomet ado pray by ins. Zphracmi 
Syri Carmina Nisibena, Ed. Bickel (Lipsiae, 1866), and Overbeck, 8. 
Ephraemi Syri.... aliorumque Opera Selecta (=O), Oxonii, 1865, The 
hymns are translated into German by Hahn in the periodical Zeitschrift 
fiir Katholische Theologie, II. 335 (Innsbruck, 1878). 

? An allusion on a coin of Julian with an altar and a beust, being the 
sign of the restitution of Paganism, 

0. p. 8 40. p. 12. 50. p. 18. 60. p. 19. 
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Law of Moses is endowed with eternal life. Thus the Sy- 
nagogue of the misguided perpetually contends with the 
Church of Jesus.!. The hopes of the Jews find still more 
emphatic expression in the view that, as soon as the ex- 
pected Messiah shall have arrived,’ God’s people will reign 
supreme. 

It is interesting to learn the precise nature of these hopes 
which dominated the Jewish mind in the fourth century. A 
passage bearing on this subject may here be appropriately 
quoted from the Sermon against the Jews :—“ Now, look! 
this people dreams that it will return; the people which 
angered God in all that it did awaits and demands a time 
when it will have satisfaction. As soon as this people hears 
of a return, they lift up their voices and shout, ‘ Jerusalem 
will be rebuilt!’ Again and again they listen, for they long 
for the return. ‘The fame of the capital will be great; 
its name will be glorious,’ they repeatedly exclaim.” 

Very honourable to the Jews is the testimony which an 
embittered foe, like Ephraem, is forced to bear to the ex- 
pansive power of Judaism, even at that time of severe 
oppression. We learn from Ephraem, as we have learnt 
from Justin and Origen, that the old faith received at this 
period numerous accessions from heathendom. Ephraem, 
of course, declares that the heathens are deluded ann Jewish 
missionaries.’ 

Christianity still felt itself called upon to defend its 





1In 1 Reg. iii. 16 (Op. Syr. I. 452) * 1049 NNvIIDd NNTYd yes ymin 
m5) smb oon nde NI27 NIDND NYP PD NOT TT NNwIDD 
xnwvs Sn on + md any adyot son not RYDT XDIDIT IND. * EY 
NOM] YNYON NWOT NNT DY NYO. 


2In 1 Reg. i. 5 (Op. Syr. 1. 441):—ne) Mow AnD ynoa AN Kd 
md RIDDT NNW ITT AMNNDS pos Saxnst Arsndwht sap 1%, 


2 In 2 Reg. xix. 1 (Op. Syr. 1., 558): NYWIT }IANIIIOT IN NOW 
nnsyd pawnd yind pnnnnp orem xm SA mizond port pan 


POD] NII KNIT NIM. 
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position against the Jews. In the Sermon against the 
Jews, Ephraem exhorts them: “Come let us examine the 
prophets and see whether their predictions have been ful- 
filled.” * From the course of the address we learn the chief 
points of controversy between Jews and Christians at this 
period. Opening with the challenge, “Let the accursed Jews 
search the Scriptures and become wise,” Ephraem seeks, in 
the first place, to deduce from Gen. xlix. 10, 11, that the 
Jews’ hopes are futile. “If Judah wields the sceptre and 
has an interpreter, the prophecies are not fulfilled. But 
if the sceptre has departed and the voice of prophecy is 
silent, then should the Jews be ashamed of their obstinacy 
and stiffneckedness.” Another point of controversy was 
the interpretation of Zechariah ix. 9, and of Psalm viii. 3. It 
is easy to understand that Ephraem indirectly attacks the 
Jewish exegesis on several other points. The passages have 
been collated by Gerson, Die Commentarien des Ephraem 
Syrus im Verhdltniss sur Jidischen Exegese (Breslau, 1868), 
page 8. To this brochure the reader is referred. 

Intrinsically Ephraem’s commentaries are incomparably 
more valuable than those of the Church Fathers whom we 
have already discussed. Ephraem proceeded to the expo- 
sition of the Scriptures with a sufficient equipment of pre- 
liminary studies. In the first place he possessed a good 
knowledge of Hebrew. This, however, is not the general 
opinion. Abraham Geiger, for example, said (Jiidische Zeit- 
schrift, VII. 69), “ It is quite natural that Ephraem, though 
ignorant of Hebrew, should have interlarded his commen- 
taries with Midrashic elements which he learnt from his 
intercourse with the Jews,” a statement absolutely un- 
warranted. 

Schaf, more recently (Smith-Wace’s Dictionary of Christian 
Biography, 11. 142), also seeks to prove from a few instances 
that Ephraem was unacquainted with Hebrew. Although, 
in itself, it does not greatly concern Jewish literature 
whether any individual Father of the Church knew Hebrew 
or not, still this point ought to be settled in order to enable 
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us to appraise Ephraem’s efforts at their just value. It is 
by no means the same thing whether Jewish exegesis is 
criticised by a competent Hebraist or by an ignoramus. If 
it should turn out that Ephraem understood the Hebrew 
text, it is clearly unfair to charge him with rashly intrud- 
ing into a domain in which he was incompetent to judge. 

In his Commentaries Ephraem frequently refers to the 
original text. This should show whether he knew Hebrew 
or not. The mere reference counts for something. Neither 
Clement of Alexandria, nor Basil, nor Gregory of Nazianzus 
ever quotes the original text. 

1. Commentary on Genesis i. 1 (Op. Syr. I. 116), Ephraem 
discusses the Hebrew word AN :— 

TYNN TST TSS SFPTY NOD VD T)P Nop Mm. S17 
Fs Sosy pet o> smmsdy send pot or >. 

This remark is unobjectionable. 

2. Gen. i, 2. He endeavours to explain the obscure 
7123) IN, according to Severus’ Excerpts, as follows :— 
“7S SITS PT NTTS2 STW) NTS FT T° 3) ITA 
Soon SS) Spm NOD SITTIN NDOT TPs mas 
m> (wr SIT NapT IT NweT NOITA bos AT ms 7DN 
NYDN WAN owas JT I Ny Aw NSS Aw 7D 
My TT PS. SOT Sup SpA ND) MONT. 

Schaf sees, in this quotation, a clear proof that Ephraem 
did not know what 172) 177 meant. But when we ex- 
amine the passage in question carefully, we see that the 
expression NYTW) NTE, “empty and desolate” is a correct 
rendering. The next excerpt in Severus, to the effect that 
the earth was invisible because of the multitude of waters 
that covered it, and that this invisibility constituted an 
imperfection, is the expansion of a just idea, but is not 
intended to be taken as literal exegesis. Ephraem himself, 
in fact, only says, I. 6:— yt 2A ND) A AN et 
NTE AT NTT. 

3. Gen. i. 21 (I. 18). Ephraem speaks of the Behemoth— 
Job xl. 15 (10) and Psalm 1. (xlix.) 10—as none but a sound 
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Hebraist could. To me it is inconceivable how Schaf can 
quote this passage in support of his theory. It runs as 
follows :— 


pans Nova Nid 795 PND WOIANT NA PT NDI 
ON NTAVT WT AS ND Nw Nwaa 2YS Od Nox md 
PT IID MyM. PT mys mows psy Abs byt 
mon ces pot Nias pod pbams wansNt 7n2 
NwayD MDT), 


This rendering of Behemoth is not strange and peculiar, 
as Schaf supposes. The ancient translators differ as to the 
meaning. The Septuaginta has, in Psalms and Job, ta Onpia 
(Vulgate jumenta). Aquila and Theodotion, in both pas- 
sages, «rjvn (Field, Hevrapia II. 76, 173), while the Peschito 
gives in Psalms N77N) N7y2, but in Job only Ayan2. 


4, Schaf is guilty of a serious error in remarking that 
Ephraem could have had but a slight acquaintance with 
Hebrew, seeing that he is forced to have recourse to Syrian 
roots, in order to explain Hebrew words. His instance is 
where on Gen. xi. 29 (I. 59) the Father says:—bun7 7 
TDON MPAN mmpw, “Sara was called Isca because of her 
beauty.” Schaf seems to be unaware that this is an Agadic 
interpretation which, however, rests on the fact that in the 
Hebrew word a Syriac root was discerned. Seder Olam R. 
c. IL, towards the end, p20 S>mw MDD. Maw NIP? 79) 
mma; more definitely in Megilla, 14a, and Sanhedrin, 696, 
THD" PID Somw M2D°; according to another interpretation, 
wpm mma mmsow. (Cp. Gerson, tb., p. 19, who, however, 
does not cite the passage from the Seder Olam.) In lan- 
guages as closely correlated as Hebrew and Syriac, this 
mode of exposition is perfectly legitimate. In the Mechilta 
on Ex. xii. 4, 1097 is explained from the Syriac (‘o7710 7w>). 
Will any one assert that the author of that interpretation 
did not understand Hebrew ? Why then should this exe- 
gesis appear strange when employed by Ephraem, espe- 
cially as it is obviously homiletic and Agadic, rather than 
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grammatical? Compare the Syriac derivation of the names 
of Job’s three daughters (Job xlii. 4). 

5. Gen, xxxvi. 24 (I. 184):—-mx NAY NID MDWNT ADM 
N7272 N22 Mwse. Ephraem’s explanation here coincides 
with that given by Onkelos and the Samaritan version, 
as is already noted by J. Perles, Meletemata Peschittoniana, 
page 9. 

6. In the sermon against the Jews (Op. Syr. III. 218), 
Ephraem translates the words 13178 992 (Gen. xlix. 11) “and 
his ass, my son.” But in his commentary (I. 108, 190) the 
correct rendering, “the ass’s colt” is twice given ; and in 
the Sermon, too, the same rendering occurs (III. 224). 
This error, therefore, proves nothing against Ephraem’s 
knowledge of Hebrew, as Schaf himself is inclined to 
admit. 

7. Deut, ix. 9 (I. 273). Ephraem says:—"87 72 NDS 
NAA IND Awz7 Mz. He had, therefore, read the 
original text and understood it. 


8, Joshua xv. 28 (I. 305):—s> 3D mp oat min 
NTAY NOP O72 oT TS Nop NETIDD PWT pon ww} 
2D mn... Ephraem exposes a mistake in the Peschito 
and appeals to the Hebrew text. 

9. At the beginning of his commentary to the Book of 
Judges (I. 308), he draws a distinction between the terms 
mney and oywaw which is irreproachable. 

10. Jud. v. 30 (I. 316) ‘$y RADN77 WAST * ADS SDD 
mms. It is indeed surprising that he should have under- 
stood rnnmw in the sense of concubines. This may, how- 
ever, be an exegetical licence and not a real mistake. 

11. On 1 Sam. xxi. 8 (I. 376), “ey SM2y SOP m2 
popoT No by Nowa mA) NAY oy yb oT NAD 
saivd) Sd poryt pow. “The word -zy2 is common 
to Syriac and Hebrew. It specially refers to the pressing 
of grapes and olives.” With the imperfect sources at our 
command we cannot tell that -zy3 had not this meaning 
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in Hebrew. But our author has certainly a right to draw 
an inference from Syriac to Hebrew. 

12. 2 Kings iii. 1 (I. 523), he explains the Hebrew term 
FP. TMI 7D NAY 77 WINW N25 TSS SIT N73 
NSVT NID NOW WT NSyT NYA wr. No objection 
can be offered either to the note that here Hebrew and 
Syriac coincide or to the explanation suggested. 

13. 2 Kings viii. 18 (1. 589), SIAN NODIO DN PT NAY 
NMINF NINDS ND TOR 977 * NIT NBD. This is a studied 
reference to the Hebrew text. 

We deem it unnecessary to give further proofs in support 
of our assertion, that Ephraem had a considerable know- 
ledge of the sacred tongue. 

We now turn to the question: What is Ephraem’s relation 
to the Jewish Agada? After Lengerke, Gaertz and Gerson’s 
thorough investigations, such a question might possibly 
be deemed superfluous; but such is not the case. That 
the Father incorporated with his commentaries a mass 
of Agadas and Midrashim is clear. But how did he come 
by them? Were his informants contemporary Jews, or 
Christians of the school of Edessa or Nisibis? All the 
other Church Fathers, to whom we have referred in this 
Essay, usually quote Agadas in the name of the Jews. 
Ephraem never does so. We frequently meet with 
such phrases as:—FN *NSPWSD YO NWIN *NIDD 7D PWN 
[ON PWN * PTW PS PWIN * TON PWIN * PONT 
Nya ¢ pA NMwsyw yo (Lengerke, pp. 14-20), the 
majority of which refer to the Jews. That he never 
distinctly names them shows his marked hostility. Hence - 
it is extremely unlikely that any direct communication 
took place between the Jews and Ephraem. He would 
scarcely have so far overcome his prejudices as to associate 
with Jews. Of course, it is conceivable that there may 
have been two periods in Ephraem’s life; one, when he 
was on intimate terms with Jews, and obtained an ex- 
tensive acquaintance with their views; another, when he 
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avoided saying anything in their name. This is however, 
after all, a mere hypothesis, unsupported by historical facts. 
' The question itself we have not sufficient information to 
settle. 

The Agadas found in Ephraem’s writings are too nu- 
merous to be exhaustively treated within the limits of the 
present essay. I refer the reader to the works of Lengerke, 
Graetz and Gerson, and will only quote a few specimens 
which those investigators have left unnoticed. 


I. Comm. in Exod. xiv. 24 (Op. Syr. I. 215): sm suwen 
y72 yD AI on pS need mos mo oon Now 
poayt manpa. Moses, at the passage of the Red Sea, 
stretched forth his hands in the same manner a3 he after- 
wards did in the battle with Amalek. This remark is quite 
in the Agadic vein, though I have failed to find its parallel 
in the Jewish authorities. 


IT. 1 Hings iii. 5 (1. 451): sv$ay S522 NITTN NIV NODS 
swat Sood moa Nove) MM arm Nw. |p j202- 
Ephraem defends the view that heathen women could only 
become the wives of Jews after embracing their hus- 
bands’ creed. Rahab, Ruth, and Maacha, the daughter of 
the king of Geshur, are given as instances. The Book of 
Ruth is the authority for the statement in Ruth’s. case ; 
the Agada in the case of Rahab. Thus T. B. Megilla, 14a: 
Maat my mr arm Sw m2 an mean mdn 
* DWT TAD. 

T. B. Sebachim, 115), 7 7~AAS TIWw OWN ATT). 

Shir R. on I. 2, AAAS) TMyRwW Arm. 

Ib. on VI. 2, Erod. R., ¢ 26, M829 arm Myew Son 
J2 mp2. : 

About Maacha’s conversion I could find nothing in the 
Agada. 


III. 2 Sam. xi. 14 (1. 408): pTAwWS INVT PADS 7 PwIS 
“NT Tp ody sw yy cysw Ama oy 77 NA 
may mo NomIN> NOS IPDANT oT NTaD> Dom TR 
WT TINA WITT Maw) MATT 73D). “Many assert that Joab 
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discovered David’s relations with Bathsheba, and knew why 
Urijah had been summoned. He therefore executed the 
orders he had received from the king, but preserved the 
letter of authorisation, so as to have David’s life and repu- 
tation at his mercy.” Ephraem spins out the legend at 
great length. Joab, he tells us, wished to enact, with David, 
the réle of Abner with Ishbosheth. He was also continu- 
ally under the apprehension that David would call him to 
account for Abner’s murder. The letter concerning Urijah 
would, he thought, save him from death and give him the 
upper hand. Here is undoubtedly a genuine Jewish tradi- 
tion, but I have, unfortunately, been unable to trace it to 
Jewish sources. 


IV. 2 Kings iv. (I. 256):— SAMS NTT NAMINT POON 
SZET NONT TTS NODI2 INTINT NID OT AT NTI T 
NOTW ITD NDT 72 NOT PIN YT NNDII? ***75Sa9 NAD TIN 
MANS MN AND AND Panwa) Noa Mya 7 NDDD AY 
“They say that this woman was the widow of Obadiah, 
Ahab’s former’steward and Elijah’s disciple, who had rescued 
four hundred prophets from Jezebel’s hands and maintained 
them during the famine. During the distress he had bor- 
rowed money of the royal household, and at his death the 
debt was still unpaid.” The parallel of this beautiful Agada 
is found complete in every detail, in the Jewish sources. 
That the woman was Obadiah’s wife is stated in the Zargum 
Jonathan on the passage MY Sy2a mI F7IAy. The 
steward’s indebtedness is referred to in Evod. R., c. 31:— 
bw DID DION TwY mMMw my mt qwoa yD ND DDD 
Jw mb mm oMyT AS 7) ApPTE> wm» 5D NET INNS 
479) Ov. 

We notice here an even verbal agreement between the 
Jewish narrative and that of Ephraem. 

V. 2 Kings v..1 (I. 581):— 7't28 1202 NIM NADY 7D) 
mMoopT wT NTT TS pom (77988) 72ND AAI 
NOITIN 7 POT SON CNOYDN TPR 7D PDT STN TPS 
JN p92 Nw. “Hence many derived the fable that 
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this [Naaman] was the man who had accidentally slain 
{Ahab] with an arrow.” This noteworthy Agada I could 
find nowhere else. 

VI. 2 Kings iv. 35 (I. 529, 530) :—s4DD 7m pwWIN MION 
Sova pd) params mt (ND !aw NOONT ITNT NDI TT 
2 NyIaw ¢ TT OMA NI SAT) MD NAbyT NAT NN) 
SISTT NWS STS DWI. 

This view of the duration of the earth entirely agrees 
with the familiar Agada in T. B. Sanhedrin, 97a: —927 SON 
NOoY IT Taw ODOR Aww oN. 

A similar tradition in Jerome is treated by Rahmer :— 
“ Die hebriéischen Traditionen in den Werken des Hieronymos” 
(Breslau, 1861), p. 22. A multitude of opinions on 
Chiliasm has also been collected from the Church Fathers 
and Talmudic doctors by Griinwald, Verhdltniss der Kirchen- 
vdter sur talmudischen und midraschischen Literatur (in 
Konigsberger’s Monatsdiitter, p. 102, also separately printed, 
Jungbunzlau, 1891). 

S. Krauss. 
(To be continued.) 
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MR. SMITH: A POSSIBILITY. 


ImaGINE the following combination of circumstances: A 
man, let us call him Mr. Smith, having been brought up in 
orthodox Christianity has ceased to believe in the Divinity 
of Christ, and in the doctrines of the Trinity and the 
Atonement. His attitude towards Christ asa great religious 
teacher we will leave for the present uncertain, but we 
have to assume that he retains a full belief in God and in 
God’s rule of the world, in the possibility of communion 
between the finite human spirit and the infinite divine 
Spirit, and in the immortality of the soul. 

This Mr. Smith feels the need of religious companionship, 
but the sense of separation between him and the believing 
members of his own Church is painfully strong. The 
familiar prayers and rites which he has known and prac- 
tised from his childhood, he has not ceased to love; they 
are still filled for him with many holy associations and 
tender memories ; he still recognises their nobility, and is 
sensible of their abiding charm, but he cannot forbear to 
admit that they no longer correspond with his matured 
convictions, and that they often are out of harmony with 
his conception of truth. At the cost, then, of much painful 
self-analysis, and at the risk of much censure and mis- 
apprehension, he is determined, hard though the struggle 
be and sorrowful the need, to break away from old ties 
and memories, and to seek a fresh religious brotherhood 
among new faces, with whom he may feel in closer religious 
sympathy and in fuller religious agreement. 

To whom is he toturn? There are, so far as I know, 
but three courses open to him. He may ally him- 
self with the Unitarians, or throw in his lot with the 
Theists; or, lastly, he may wend his way to some repre- 
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sentative of a still older faith—in other words, he may 
seek admission to the Synagogue. 

Let us imagine, then, further, that, before deciding on 
his course of action, he determines to hear what each of 
these religious denominations may have to say in favour 
of its own particular creed. He has visited a Unitarian 
and a Theistic divine, and now he comes to some exponent 
of Judaism, and questions him as to the distinctive merits 
of his faith, and as to its capacity of satisfying the religious 
needs and aspirations of a possible neophyte. 

What answer should he receive? He has knocked at 
the door of the Synagogue. Will it be opened ? ‘ 

The subject of proselytism may obviously be divided into 
two parts. The first is, Should Judaism desire or not desire 
to receive proselytes? Then, in the event of that question 
being answered in the affirmative, the second question is, 
On what grounds and by what arguments may Judaism 
reasonably present itself as a religion which outsiders 
would do well to join ? 

The first question, adapted to the story of Mr. Smith, 
comes to this: Should Judaism recommend Mr. Smith to 
go back to the advocate of Unitarianism or Theism, and 
to cast in his lot with one or other of these religious com- 
munities? Should it say to him, Judaism is a ‘religion 
which is and ought to be restricted to those who have been 
born within its pale? No stranger by blood can enter its 
precincts. 

Such an answer seems to me suicidal. It would defi- 
nitely declare that the Jewish religion is an anachronism. 
I admit that this is precisely what a large number 
of people believe it to be, but I will not range 
myself with them till more conclusive proof has been 
adduced to this effect. If, however, Judaism is really a 
tribal faith, tribal in its embodiment, if not in its dogma, 
so that it can only be a merely family religion, suited for 
me and my son, and perhaps for my grandson, but not 
for the outsider, who nevertheless thinks as I do on 
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religious truth, then, indeed, it is an anachronism, scarcely 
worth preserving except in a museum of religious curiosi- 
ties. The idea of a religion whose limits are bounded by, and 
conterminous with a race belongs to antiquity: it is out of 
date and out of court to-day. A religion which does not 
believe its own teaching truest and best for all the world 
is clearly a religion which has no faith in itself. And is 
Judaism to say to such people as I have described in the 
story of Mr. Smith, “ You may believe our dogmas if you 
please, but you may not enter our brotherhood : our rites 
and ceremonies are not for you; you may not worship 
with us: you must shift for yourself, and remain in the 
cold; we are a people elect, and within our fold no alien 
may set his foot?” Religion is a phase of nationalism, 
then, a matter of descent, a chapter of physiology. Should 
we not appoint a genealogical commission, and, in the true 
spirit of Ezra and his associates, expel all those across 
whose descent the bar sinister of alien heritage can be 
proved to lie? And if it be that our rites and ceremonies, 
and the whole embodiment of our religion are so grained 
and interwoven with nationalism that it is hopeless to 
conceive that any outsider can adopt them, the time has 
surely come when the great object of our best endeavour, 
and the-direct goal of all reform should be so to modify 
and change these rites and this embodiment that the uni- 
versalist dogmas and doctrines may no longer be wedded to 
a tribal and national form. If our Theism is universal 
and world-wide, then, in God’s name, let the outward mani- 
festation not belie the inward teaching: let there be a real 
correspondence, a parity of range and sweep between the 
two. If we are to say to Mr. Smith, You had better join 
the Theistic Church than the Jewish Synagogue, it follows 
that we not only think that the religious teaching of that 
Church is as true and soul-satisfying as our own, but that 
its embodiment is a better reflection of our common faith 
than is the embodiment of Judaism. The Jew who says to 
Mr. Smith, You had better join the Theists, can have nothing 
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to say to his fellow Jew who proposes to join them also. 
If that course is better for Mr. Smith, then it is better also 
for him whose religious faith is identical with Mr. Smith’s, 
and who, living in the nineteenth century, has ceased 
to believe in the propriety of separate religions for separate 
races. 

I will assume, then, that when Mr. Smith pays his visit 
to the exponent of Judaism, he will be urged to throw in 
his lot with the Jews. But then comes the question: By 
what arguments can it be suggested that it would be 
better, in the most comprehensive sense of the word, to 
become a Jew rather than to become a Unitarian or a 
Theist ? 

It would be impertinent to deny that the difficulties are 
many. It is idle to shut our eyes to the fact thas our Mr. 
Smith, who is willing to hear the arguments of the Jew as 
well as those of the Theist and the Unitarian, is a hypo- 
thetical creature, at present very rarely met with in 
the flesh. But this is partly also due to the fact that 
while many people cease to be orthodox Christians in 
belief, the large majority continue to be orthodox 
Christians in practice. Nominally, at all events, they 
remain where the chance of birth has placed them, while 
practically they either take little part in the public 
religious life of the various Trinitarian communities, or 
they do not object to rites and formulas which are beauti- 
ful in themselves, and have become endeared to them by 
memory and association. I am not arguing against the 
propriety of such a course, I am merely asserting the 
existence of very many people who pursue it, and the truth 
of this assertion will hardly be denied. 

Over and above this general consideration, there are 
doubtless other reasons which would make it probable that 
our Mr. Smith would have confined his inquiries to the 
Theist and the Unitarian, and not extended the range of 


his quest unto the Synagogue. 
I leave entirely out of sight and unconsidered all social 
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and practical questions. For instance, to join a religious 
community, whose weekly day of rest is not Sunday, con- 
stitutes in itself a grave practical inconvenience. But we 
are here to consider religious difficulties and advantages 
only. 

While we may deny that the embodiment of Judaism is 
necessarily, and ought to be always, of such a character as 
to make the religion impossible for outsiders to accept, it is 
clear that there is a large element of nationalism which 
constitutes, on the very surface of things, a real may. 
if not an ultimate bar. 

The public worship is largely conducted in a dead 
language, and some of the ceremonies relate to national 
incidents in the history of the Jewish race. Assuming, 
then, that there is a considerable parity of belief between 
liberal Judaism and Theism, why should the outsider join 
that particular faith where the catholic doctrine is, at all 
events for the present, partially clogged and obscured by 
national observance and embodiment ? 

I said iberal Judaism. For let us be clear and definite. 
Our Mr. Smith having ceased to be an orthodox Christian, 
cannot become an orthodox: Jew. Having ceased to believe 
in the literal truth of the miracles of the New Testament, 
he has a fortiori ceased to believe in the miracles of the Old 
Testament. Why a fortiori? Because every one knows 
that in the process of disillusionment, it is the miracles of 
‘the Old Testament which are abandoned first, nor are they 
again accepted after the miracles of the New Testament 
have also been thrown by the board. 

If the exponent of Judaism say to Mr. Smith, “ A convert 
to our religion must believe in the miracles of the Old 
Testament but not in the miracles of the New; that Isaiah 
was inspired, but that Jesus was not,” Mr. Smith will, 
politely but firmly, thank the exponent and bid him good- 
bye. We must assume the existence of a liberal Judaism 
which does not make the belief in miracles a sine gud non 
of its teaching, and which does not limit inspiration to the 
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writers of a particular group of books. Of an orthodox 
Jew it may be truly said, as of a poet, nascitur non fit. 

We must further assume that the teaching of liberal 
Judaism with regard to the existence and nature of God 
and his relation to the world of nature and of man, to 
the existence and nature of sin, to atonement and re- 
conciliation, to social and individual ethics, and to a life 
beyond the grave, has been satisfactory to Mr. Smith, and 
in general accordance with his own personal opinions. 
It may be that much which he has been taught to regard 
as the peculiar doctrine of Jesus and of Paul, he may find 
enunciated by the exponent of liberal Judaism, without 
any reference to these two great men. Meanwhile, however, 
it will probably be found that the superiority of Judaism 
to Theism (as also to Unitarianism) will hardly lie in this, 
that Judaism teaches a higher and truer doctrine as to sin 
and atonement, or as to the relation of the individual soul 
to the divine Father, or that it has discovered a more 
accurately juste milieu between a one-sided doctrine of 
justification by faith and an equally one-sided doctrine of 
justification by works. The nature of its superiority must 
lie elsewhere. 

The first argument which, as it seems to me, the exponent 
of Judaism, might justly use is an historical one. Theism 
is the creation of to-day. Judaism is the heritage of 
centuries. Theism has been largely attained by strip- 
ping Christianity of its distinctive doctrines, whereas 
Judaism even in its liberal form, represents the actual 
development of a living religious organism. It is surely 
not without a certain spiritual advantage to join a religious 
community with a long background of historical growth, 
and with a wider basis than the current opinions of isolated 
men. He who believes in God’s rule of the world and of 
his spirit as operating in man, cannot fail also to believe 
that the great historic agencies for the production and 
conservation of religion in the past, fulfilled their destiny 
and mission through God’s will, and thus, in joining 
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Judaism, he unites himself with such a God-willed agency 
for the further development and improvement of a task ° 
not yet accomplished or allocated to other hands. Our 
Mr. Smith, in determining to leave the fold of orthodox 
Christianity, can hardly ex hypothesi fail to admit that 
Judaism has a mission still, a mission which is of God. 

Thus, secondly, may we not ask him to join the Syne- 
gogue, because by the truth and simplicity of its doctrines, 
and by its capacity for adaptation and development, it 
may claim to be in posse, though not im esse, the universal 
church of which he is in need? If he acknowledges that ' 
Judaism had a divine mission in the past, and, as the great 
historic bearer of Theism throughout the ages, may have a 
similar mission for the future, could we not urge that while 
Theism represents man’s thoughts about God to-day, 
Judaism, even without miracle, represents a constant 
revelation from God? The private relation of each indi- 
vidual soul to God is independent of creed and label ; but 
there is something more satisfying in a religion which 
links the present with the past, and accentuates God’s part 
in the gradual acquisition of truth than in a religion which 
starts de novo, and seems rather the creation of man’s intel- 
ligence than the outgrowth of his spiritual need. <A 
Theism which assumes the form and maintains the 
title of Judaism seems still to be in the right line of 
development from Amos and Isaiah; while they were God’s 
instruments as founders and creators, so may we too, the 
Jews of to-day, claim to be his instruments as men who 
develop and diffuse. 

Linked in such a companionship, fired by the memory of 
such a past and the prospect of such a future, may not 
even the spiritual life of the individual be heightened and 
deepened by his association and partnership with the com- 
munity as a whole? Theism savours of philosophy ; it 
savours, therefore, of a noble and necessary good, but it is 
rather a Weltanschauung than a religion. If Judaism knew 
its duty, the necessity for Theism as an attempted religion 
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might gradually disappear. May Theists not justly say, 
“When you let us become Jews, as alone we can, we shall 
find our Theism again in Judaism, enriched and trans- 
figured.” Upon the basis and with the media of an historic 
religion, man is more calculated to realise the fulness of 
his spiritual capacity than by means of a philosophy or 
a Weltanschauung, however elevating and refined, This 
might be the third argument. 

Now as regards the outward embodiment of Judaism, 
the really important part is the public worship of the 
Synagogue. The purely national festivals or fasts are, 
curiously enough, either non-Pentateuchal or non-Biblical, 
and they are gradually, but surely, dropping into desue- 
tude and obsolescence. The Day of Memorial and the Day 
of Atonement are religious celebrations not more suited to 
one race than to another. They are, moreover, capable of- 
being gradually charged with a fuller spiritual meaning. 
As I have elsewhere shown, the present Day of Atone- 
ment is something utterly different from the old Yom 
ha-Kippurim. Tabernacles is the feast which celebrates 
and praises God in his relation to nature and to the outer 
world. Pentecost, as the festival which has been tradi- 
tionally interpreted to commemorate the giving of the 
Decalogue, symbolises that indissoluble marriage between 
morality and religion which Judaism may be said 
to have fostered and diffused. The Passover is indeed 
a national festival, but it may be expanded to denote 
the feast of human liberty and the foundation of 
a great religion. None of these festivals, therefore, are 
wholly inappropriate for outsiders, even if it were not 
also an obvious consideration that the children of out- 
siders are insiders. May not the son of a naturalised 
Englishman, who was once a German, be in habits, thought, 
manner, and patriotism, as English as the Briton of 
purest and bluest blood? And he who feels the force of 
the arguments that have just been adduced will hardly 
be deterred from practically applying them to his own 
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case, because the Liturgy has still a somewhat national 
tinge, and is mainly conducted in a dead language. He 
may even argue that an infusion of new blood might 
gradually set Judaism moving upon that new and greater 
stage of its development which seems to be the possible and 
glorious alternative to slow stagnation and ultimate decay. 

Mr. Smith, then, might perhaps decide that a liberal 
Judaism would be more suited to his religious needs than 
the faith which is known as Theism. But he has yet 
another alternative ; he may join the Unitarians. Sucha 
change might be less violent, the wrench less cruel; for 
the Unitarians still claim the title of Christians, and Jesus 
is for them much more than one religious teacher among 
many. Indeed, if the imaginary Mr. Smith were to meet 
the real Dr. Martineau, can ‘we easily imagine him going 
elsewhere ? 

It is clear that the possibility of Mr. Smith joining 
Judaism in preference to Unitarian Christianity depends, 
first, upon his own views with regard to the essential 
uniqueness of Jesus and his work and teaching, and 
secondly upon the views of liberal Judaism in regard to 
the same subject. : 

If it be true, or if Mr. Smith believes, that the religious 
teaching of Jesus was so new, so off the line of previous 
Jewish teachers, so perfect and stainless, so complete and 
comprehensive, that it cannot possibly be regarded as any- 
thing less than a new religion, the seceder from orthodox 
Trinitarian Christianity should, and must, pitch his tent, 
within the Unitarian camp. 

No full discussion of Jewish proselytism can therefore 
omit to include an estimate of Jesus and his teaching. At 
the present time, however, I am not prepared to enter upon 
such an inquiry. I am not, in other words, prepared to 
suggest what exactly the exponent of liberal Judaism 
should say to our supposed Mr. Smith upon this intricate 
and fascinating subject. 

It would seem, however, that both Unitarians and 
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Jews may have to change their attitude. If the teaching 
of Jesus does not possess all the qualities just enumerated, 
a Unitarian Christianity seems a less defensible position 
than an unqualified Theism. And it may be that to certain 
minds it will appear that the teaching of Jesus, great and 
noble though it be, was neither perfect nor complete. It 
may be that Jesus will be seen to take his place as a great 
Jewish reformer, and a great Jewish teacher, but con- 
ditioned and limited by his age and his environment. It 
may be that his apparent claim to the office of a Messiah, 
or to a peculiar and unique relation to God, will be seen to 
rest either on the distorted interpretation of his “ reporters,” 
or on personal illusion. If conclusions such as these should 
be reached by any inquirers into the life and teaching of 
Jesus, while the old Jewish view of patronising indifference 
or depreciation will most certainly be modified, no reason 
will subsist why the men who hold these conclusions should 
not either remain Jews, if they are Jews, or become Jews 
if they are not. Some elements in the teaching of Jesus, 
or perhaps its very core and principle, may be recognised 
as vital portions of Judaism itself, and their origin or 
fullest enunciation in the mouth of Jesus may be freely 
allowed ; but, nevertheless, Jesus will find his place in the 
development of Judaism, and not be regarded as the founder 
of a new and separate religion. It will not be held neces- 
sary to accept and justify all his teaching, any more than it 
is now held necessary to accept and justify all the teaching 
of Isaiah. An eclectic procedure will be followed in either 
case. So far from admitting that the best elements in the 
teaching of Jesus are off the line of true Judaism, it will be 
precisely these which will be cherished and adopted as a 
true development, both then and now; while that which is 
rejected, such as doctrines of demons and possession, and of 
an approach to the Father through the mediation of the Son 
—if indeed Jesus really taught so exclusive a theory—will 
be rejected both as untrue in themselves, and as alien to 
the genius of Judaism. 
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Such a compromise might prove not only a working 
solution of great practical moment, but also as near an 
approach to the truth as the nature of the subject and the 
resources at our command will ever allow us to attain. At 
all events, it might conceivably be satisfactory to Mr. Smith, 
who, upon the strength of it, and of the arguments out- 
lined above, may determine for himself, and above all for 
his children, to find within the wide-extended portals of 
the Synagogue a new religious home. 


C. G. MONTEFIORE. 
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MISS SMITH: AN ARGUMENT. 


Mr. SmirH, in the foregoing supposition, finding himself 
drifting away from the faith to which he was born, seeks, 
like the King of the Khozars, a new anchorage elsewhere 
on the sea of religions. Mr. Smith is, in fact, in search of 
a faith, and Judaism may reasonably be called upon to 
formulate its claim to Mr. Smith’s consideration. That is 
to say, the Judaism of those who hold, as I do, that their 
religion has a direct duty to make converts. In Mr. 
Smith’s case, however, we are dealing with hypotheses and 
possibilities. The actual conversions to Judaism which 
take place at the present time, are almost exclusively 
confined to one particular class. It is not Mr. but Miss 
Smith who plays in them the principal part. They are 
conversions which are the condition precedent to a 
marriage in which, while the bridegroom is a Jew, the 
bride was born a Christian. Either, for the sake of his 
family or from personal conviction, the Jew is unwilling 
to marry one not born a Jewess unless she consents to 
join his religion. Such marriages are not wholly ex- 
ceptional even now. ‘They may possibly become more 
frequent in the future. The liberal Christian and the 
liberal Jew, finding that their actual religious opinions 
are closely similar, may argue that it is only an artificial 
barrier which separates their union. It is a difference 
of labels, not one of conviction, which keeps them apart. 
Is, then, Miss Smith justified in formally “becoming a 
Jewess”’? As it is she who seeks Judaism, and not 
Judaism which seeks a convert, the onus of defending 
her action falls on her. It is she, and not Judaism, 
that must plead in justification. 

At the first glance her conduct looks simply immoral. 
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It looks like an abandonment of principle in order to 
effect a coveted end. But Miss Smith would perhaps be 
able to set her conduct in a less unfavourable light. She 
would say: It is true that I should probably not have 
dreamt of becoming a Jewess had I not become engaged 
to a Jew. But I should not have become engaged to a 
Jew, had I not been half-way towards becoming a Jewess 
—as much of a Jewess as he is of a Jew. He and I were 
all along in intellectual sympathy, and, by giving and 
taking on both sides, our agreement is now complete. .I 
was not in any real sense of the word a Christian when 
I met him; and, though I frankly repeat that I might 
never have conceived the idea of accepting Judaism had 
I not accepted him, still I am conscious of no wrench 
in becoming a Jewess; even less am I conscious of any 
hypocrisy or dishonesty. 

One must not forget that all conversions are, in a sense, 
the result of accident. The right mind comes under the 
right influence, and the right effect is produced. But it 
will always be something of an accident for the right 
people to be thrown together. Surely one sees that this 
is true, from the prevalence of schools of thought and 
feeling. Men often are what they are because they went 
where they went, and grew to love certain of their 
teachers. A man goes up to Oxford and tries for a 
scholarship. He fails at Balliol, but succeeds at Christ 
Church. May not this accident produce some important 
differences in the whole after-life of his mind and cha- — 
racter? Hence I hardly see that Miss Smith is to be 
taunted with weakness, or even selfishness, because, falling 
into a Jewish circle and under the influence of affection, 
she feels attracted towards Judaism in a way that would 
not have suggested itself to her but for an accident of 
fortune. She must show us, however, that she was so 
attracted ; that, though the initial step was prompted by 
other than religious motives, nevertheless she did eventu- 
ally feel that Judaism was a religion that offered enough 
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to her to induce her to break even the feeble bonds that 
attached her to her past, and to accept a new spiritual 
future. 

Women much more than men have a firm belief in 
Providence. Many Christians, especially women, are deeply 
impressed with the phenomenon of the persistence of 
Israel amidst the revolutions and crises of ages. Nay, the 
conviction that a righteous God governs human affairs, and 
that things are as they are because God so wills them 
to be, is so much more clearly justified by the permanence 
of the Jewish race than by any other instance of history, 
that Judaism ab initio would have its attraction for our 
supposed Miss Smith. She had given up her dogmatic 
beliefs, but had not abandoned her belief in Providence. 
That belief is the last belief to leave a doubter’s heart. 
Miss Smith knew how Judaism had survived when so 
many other religious systems had faded into nothingness, 
or had been absorbed into Christianity. She felt drawn 
to the side of those who, clearly the rejected of men, were 
as clearly the darlings of heaven. 

And when she came to closer quarters with Judaism, she 
found nothing to repel her. She found Jews outwardly 
marked by some peculiar customs, some of those customs 
ugly, others rather too puerile, most of them pretty and 
suggestive, all of them quaint, and none of them wanting in 
refinement. She found that where these customs seriously 
interfered with convenience the customs mostly went to the 
wall. Just the very laxity that many Jews from within 
—even liberal Jews—lament, made Judaism seem to her 
from without a possible religion for a new-comer to accept 
without intolerable irksomeness. That her adoption of 
Judaism would involve the adoption of some strange 
customs, she knew. She knew that she would be expected 
to keep tlie Passover, perhaps to fast on the Day of Atone- 
ment, an! to learn a few words of Hebrew. But she had 
been even to so-called orthodox synagogues in which 
“leaven” had been moralised away, and she had heard 
VOL, VI. H 
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from Jewish pulpits that fasting counted for very little. 
So that she was not much alarmed by fearing that the 
yoke of the law would crush her when it fell upon her 
neck. A little weight is comforting. It exercises the 
muscles and encourages the bearer of it to drink in the 
healthy air in deeper and more frequent draughts. And 
it is a matter of common observation that those who have 
fretted against the pressure of their chains are the first to, 
forge new chains for themselves. The ceremonies of 
Judaism, when lightly borne as “liberal” Jews bear them, 
thus even prove a charm rather than a deterrent to'an 
outsider, to whom they possessed the additional attraction 
that they were novel. 

Yet a new religion must not merely be non-repellent, it 
must not merely be pallidly attractive ; it must be enticing 
before the convert can expect others to believe in his sin- 
cerity. Miss Smith is ready with her answer. Judaism is 
enticing to her. She has talked it over in every aspect, 
and she has been astonished to find how easily the formule 
of Judaism can be expressed in modern terms. The same 
remark she hears applied to Christianity, and also to 
Islam ; nay, European exponents of Buddhism and Oxonian 
Hindus make identical claims for their respective faiths. 
But in all these cases the claims are put forward esoteri- 
cally, for the appreciation only of select audiences. Judaism 
modernised itself in its ghettos; and Miss Smith felt 
more and more drawn to the prayer-book used in the 
cheder of the chevra, and, in substantially the same form, 
in the synagogue of the “ Aufgeklirten.” She once heard 
a lecture by Dr. Andrew Wilson, in which he main- 
tained that the future of religion lies with Judaism, be- 
cause Judaism, though faulty, has least to unlearn. This 
she feels to be true. No form of Christianity can exist 
without some special relation to the noble personality 
of Jesus. And, herein lies the crux of the difficulty; the 
more certain sections of Christians question the old ortho- 
dox view of the Christ, the more they became unhistorical 
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and the more hopelessly reactionary. The views, for 
instance, in Gore’s Bampton Lectures and Caird’s Gifford 
Lectures are alike unhistorical, alike reactionary. They 
both would put a ¢erminus ad quem to the march of human 
intellect. They both tell or imply that the ideal morality 
and finest conception of God had already been attained 
twenty centuries ago. And so long as any teacher of re- 
ligion is placed in this unstable position, so long as he is 
elevated—with whatever qualifications, couched in what- 
ever Hegelian or semi-scientific technicalities—to this un- 
natural pedestal, so long must the religion identified with 
him be unhistorical and incapable of real progress, Miss 
Smith was quite prepared to accept the Jewish criticism, 
that this view of Jesus’ work as a religious teacher was 
only possible to those who shut their eyes to the evidence. 
She said plaintively : Better orthodoxy than this. 

Judaism as it had been expounded to her was not sus- 
ceptible of quite the same criticism. In Jewish circles she, 
knew that there were many who looked upon the precepts 
of their religion as final. But the finality, even with them, 
was ever changing its date ; it was ever coming nearer our 
own times. She heard that nowadays the controversy raged 
round the Shulchan Aruch, a work based, it is true, on 
earlier authorities, but none the less a modern codification. 
in which the individuality of its author had a large share. 
She knew that though the old-schooled Rabbis of to-day 
would perhaps put their views of tradition in obsolete and 
painfully crude terms, yet the essence of the teaching of 
even those men implied the underlying postulate that 
tradition had never died, that it still bound the present to 
the past and the future with an organic and living bond. 
Just because Judaism was nullius addictum jurare in verba 
magistri, it might aspire to become the repository of the. 
world’s teaching. What a conglomerate she found it! She 
found its students reading with equal piety the Bible, the 
Talmud, the mass of commentaries and books written in. 
medizval ages, and the works of Rabbis who died but 
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yesterday. The only books not read were the books of 
Rabbis still alive to-day. But to-morrow she knew some 
of them, too, would die, and their works be added to the 
honoured stores of traditional treasure. 

When she talked over this view of tradition with 
“liberal” Jews, who had thought the matter out, she 
found the result even more satisfying. She found that it 
was not necessary for the Jew, as it had been for her while 
still in name a Christian, to distort phrases in order to 
extort meanings in accord with growing experience. She 
found a complete readiness to accept the new facts of ‘ex- 
perience as new facts; she found a keen, almost too keen, 
outlook kept for such new facts, and a place being found 
for them in Judaism. She was at first astonished, after- 
wards charmed, to hear that traditional Judaism thought a 
good deal more of tradition than it did of the Bible. It 
was rather a surprise to her to meet a man who thoroughly 
disbelieved the old notion of inspiration, who refused to 
behold Moses on Mount Sinai, and yet in a sense reverenced 
the bulky tomes of the Rabbis. He said: “ You will be 
told that reformed Judaism has gone back to the Bible, 
that therefore Judaism is doomed when the Bible no longer 
can stand the onslaughts of its critical foes. But this is a 
mistake. Wherever reformed Judaism has gone back to 
the Bible, it has rested on a foundation of sand ; its edifice 
fell before it was built up. In Judaism there have been 
no fruitful reforms on Mosaic lines; and therefore it is 
that Jewish orthodoxy is so strong to-day. For orthodoxy 
—the orthodoxy of the ignorant, uncultured Russian Jew 
—has in it the seed of life; Mosaism is a sound enough 
staff, but so dry in parts that it will crumble if you try to 
rest your whole weight on it. My view of reform—and 
this view is coming, I believe, to be appreciated by many 
thoughtful Jews—is that it must accept Mosaism only as a 
link in religious tradition. Judaism to revert to the Penta- 
teuch, with its half-truths and whole errors, its super- 
stitions and its sacrificial code—perish the thought!” So 
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far, she was quite at one with him; she, too, rejected all 
forms of religion that wrote themselves out in books, 
“The finis of the book is the finis of the religion,” she said, 
“But what does your Judaism offer in place of a book- 
religion? Can I ask myself to reject a definite yoke in 
order to put myself under an indefinite one? It is not 
lighter because it is so vague, this religious tradition of 
yours. How can I tell that it is not an invention of your 
own, that the real Judaism is not quite another thing? 
And if you mean that your Judaism is simply a go-as-you- 
please, cannot I and you better go as we please without 
labelling ourselves Jews, without rendering ourselves 
liable to possible troubles and certain misunderstanding ?” 

There is just space enough left to give his rather ragged 
answer: the rest of Miss Smith’s justification, history fails 
to reveal :—“ Yes, in a real sense this Judaism of mine is 
my own invention. Certainly I speak for myself only, not 
for my fellows in religion. No individual Jew can speak 
in the name of Judaism. . If he asserts such a claim the 
voice of Jewry will combine to contest the claim and 
disown the claimant. If we Jews all believed the same 
thing we should all believe falsely. As we believe different 
things, we may possibly all be believing truly. This is no 
paradox ; itis atruism. It is of the essence of a living 
tradition that. at any given moment it numbers in its 
ranks representatives of various stages of life and decay, 
individuals who are at different stages in its historical 
development. At any moment it shows all its pastas well 
as all its present. It cannot show all its future. But 
surely you cannot charge this view specifically with vague- 
ness unless you mean that a religion is vague which makes 
you think, which forces you to examine your religious 
consciousness, before you take a single new step. ‘This isa 
religion for philosophers, not for ordinary men and women!’ 
you retort. But ordinary men and women are already 
satisfied with their ordinary guides; they can live by the 
formule into which they were born. It is the philosophers, 
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if you like the word, that ought to be always revising the 
formule, always re-editing the guide-books. And only a 
-traditional religion can suffer this revision and re-editing, 
and still live and thrive ; nay, not suffer it, but demand it. 
And if you agree that you feel the force of this faith in a con- 
stant and direct communion between God and man, you can- 
not avoid labelling yourself. You already belong to Judaism, 
call yourself what you will. For, if I read the history 
of my religious community aright, Judaism has been ever 
progressing towards the perfecting of its doctrine of God 
and his relation to man. The world has accepted the 
morality of the prophets, has gone beyond it. But it is 
Judaism alone that has gone much beyond their religion. 
And just in its highest flights Judaism, so far from 
remaining esoteric, has become popular. It is glorious to 
feel that when you have peeled off the crust of ceremony 
and the heaviness of habit from the least ‘ enlightened’ of 
Jews, you find in his heart of hearts the best and most 
hopeful conception of religious truth. Most hopeful, be- 
cause it is still only the seed, the seed from which growth 
will yet proceed.” 


I. ABRAHAMS. 
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JEWISH ARABIC LITURGIES. 


THE employment of the Arabic language in the Synagogue 
has, it is true, already been noted by Zunz' and Stein- 
schneider? on more than one occasion, but neither enters 
into details. Zunz confines his remarks to the mention 
of translations of parts of the Bible and Mishnah ; whilst 
Steinschneider notifies the names of some later Jewish 
Arabic poets. Thanks to the lately increased import of 
books and MSS. referring to the liturgy of the Oriental 
and Maghribine communities, we are enabled to form a 
more complete idea of the real extent of the Jewish 
liturgies in the Arabic tongue; although it is probable 
that we are far from possessing the whole material. In 
the face of the treasures of the philosophical, theological, 
exegetical, rabbinical, and philological works, the liturgical 
pieces hitherto appeared much too insignificant to excite 
attention; but they now certainly deserve closer con- 
sideration, not only by reason of their subjects, but also 
for the peculiarities of their language. 

The exordia of the Arabic-Jewish ritual are, of course, 
translations, and Saadyah’s version here also marks the 
beginning. His translation was even regarded in. the light 
of an Arabic Targum. In Yemen MSS. of the Pentateuch*® 
we find the Aramaic Targum written on the margin, each 
verse being followed by Saadyah’s translation of the text. 

It is, however, to be remarked that the various MSS. 
show considerable discrepancies. 

If we bear in mind the Rabbinical recommendation to 
read the Aramaic Targum, by which it gained no small 








1 Riten, pp. 5, 29. 2 Jewish Literature, pp. 65, 169. 
3 Codd. Montefiore (College Ramsgate), Nos. 502, 503, and 508. 
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authority, we shall easily perceive that the Targum itself 
soon became a favourite subject for translation into Arabic. 
The Targums of the Five Scro/ls in particular, forming rather 
Haggadic paraphrases, furnished attractive and edifying 
reading. One Arabic version of the Targum of Canticles 
for the use of the Jews in Bagdad is printed,’ and differs to 
some extent from another, of which I have a MS. written 
in Maghribine cursive.? Other translations are that of the 
Megillath Antiochus to Hanuccah,’ and of the Haggadah for 
Passover. The last-named piece of ritual exists in various 
Arabic translations, some of which are also printed.‘ 

From translations to original compositions was but one 
step. We thus find the whole realm of sacred literature 
occupied by Arabic compositions, as Midrashim, Homilies,’ 
Piyyutim, Commentaries,® and even tales.’ 





! Leghorn, 1879, thoroughly vocalised ; I give a specimen of it: —Zimajid 
weltisabeh illadhi gal Siliman cl nabi sultan yisrail birayy cl nibuwwa 
gidaam sayyid jimi‘ el dunyya cladshir tisabth ingalu bihadhi el dinyya 
hal tasbiha hadhi af kar min hulhom tasbihat eliwwlanyga qal Adam 
biwwagt illadh? inghafar lo dhanbiu ja yom el sabt uzalal tleh fatah tummit 
uqal tamjid utasbih liyom el sabt, ete. (for tummé see Marcel, Vocab. Fr.- 
Ar., p. 98 s.v. bouche). 

2 No. 12 of the collection of the late Dr. L. Loewe. 

3 Yemen Prayerbook, see my Arabic Chrestomathy in Hebrew Char, 
pp. 1-6. 

* (a) DIN yn BY ATI (Rite of Tunis), Leghorn, 1859, 4to, it begins 
with the Arabic version of Mishnah Pesach I. 1, and the PM) Wp, and is 

illustrated by wodd-cuts. (+) Rite of Baghdad, Leghorn, 1879, 8vo. (at the 

beginning are printed several Piyyutim for Purim). It follows the 
Sephardic rite, but shows additions unknown in the usual text. (c.) Rite 
of the Qaraites in Cairo, Pressburg, 1878, 8vo.: 1st part, Hebrew text ; 
2nd part, Arabic version. 

5 See my Arabic Chrestomathy, p. 11-19. 

6 Arabic Commentary on Esther (S737 935 pera NDS nbn vA 


mdandy mw) pseudonymously attributed to Maimonides. Edited by 
Abraham b. Daniel Lumbroso, Leghorn, 1759. It is written in the dialect 
of the Maghreb. At the end are to be found various Piyyutim, different 
from those mentioned. Rem.7 (+), among which is an Arabic one of 
24 vols. 

7 DYIWYY AWY ‘D, two parts, Leghorn, 1568, Costa. Also in the 
dialect of Maghreb. 
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Of these it is the Arabic Piyyut, to which I for the 
present limit my attention. This sort of Arabic poetry is 
in every respect an imitation of its Hebrew original, 
and the writing common to them causes them to be found 
side by side in the same volume. There exist several 
collections, partly in print,’ partly in MS.,? where Hebrew 
and Arabic Piyyutim are intermixed. Among these are 
even some in which Hebrew or Aramaic and Arabic verses 
alternate in the same Piyyut.’ 

It is noticeable that more Arabic liturgies are found in 
the communities of the Maghreb than among these of the 
East. This is perhaps due to the former being farther 
removed from the places where the Hebrew language still 
lives in the mouth of the people. Many compositions in 
use in Yemen and the Iraq show all peculiarities of the 
Maghribine orthography. Their Maghribine origin also 
explains the gloomy tone of those Piyyutim; misery, 
humility, and the hope of speedy redemption, are the 
themes which are varied in nearly all of them. As the 
range of ideas of the Maghreb Jews is rather circumscribed, 
owing to the wretched state in which they lived, and 
partly still live, we must not expect the lofty productions of 





1 (a) pnb wav’, Oran, 1880; (4) Collection of Qinnoth, printed 
Leghorn. 

2 A, Yemenian MSS. (a) Divan of Shalvin b. Josef Shahzi, Cod. Brit. 
Mus. Or., 4114; (6) Divan of Josef b. Mose al Qirwaini; (c) NIVw 
noma mdas 5x5 ninawni, a MS. of particular interest as it is thoroughly 
vocalised with superlinear vowel marks; (d) a written appendix of 
Hebrew and Arabic songs to a (printed) copy of the WIP N11 'D con- 
taining Piyyutim according to the rite of Aleppo, compiled by ‘3770 
INDY, Leghorn, 1884 (the iast three MSS. are in the possession of the 
Rev. Dr. M. Gaster). B. Maghribine MSS. (a) Cod. Montef. (Halberst.), 
379. (b) Nos. 12 (ep. p. 120, note 2) and 13 of the collection of MSS. of 
Dr. L. Loewe. Of the last-named I published the Arabic Song of Elijah 
in T. R. A, S., April, 1891, pp. 243-310. 

3 The eleventh Maqamah of Alcharisi’s Takkemoni contains a poem 
composed of verses in all three languages; many of Abraham b. Ezra’s 
poems conclude with Arabic verses, cp. Rosin, Rime in Gedichte des 
Abr. b. £., p. 109-121. 
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educated and skilled poets. It is a simple popular poetry, 
which on easily intelligible grounds could but take a re- 
ligious turn. The poets, many of whose names have sunk 
into oblivion, deserve our full admiration for having still 
retained enough idealism to pour out their sorrows in fairly 
regular verses and rhymes. There are, however, not a few 
poems which betray the genius of a more skilful bard. 

As to the structure of the verse of the Arabic Piyyut, 
there prevails an unbounded liberty. It is principally 
modelled on the Hebrew verse, but also contains elements 
of Arabic prosody which served as prototype to the former. 
The result of this is that the Arabic Piyyut rhymes 
but has no metre. In some poems this is replaced by an 
iambic dipody similar to that observed by Sachau.' This 
form appears chiefly in poems after the manner of the 
Qassidah, and in which also the second half-verses 
follow the same rhyme. In others of a like kind 
also the first half-verses have their independent rhyme, 
in the style of many modern: Bedouin songs.2 The 
longer Piyyutim, however, are divided into strophes, 
the half-verses of which are of almost equal length, and 
have inner rhymes, whilst a final rhyme is common to 
all strophes. 

The orthography of the Jewish compositions demands 
a few remarks, as because of its chaotic character it dis- 
courages, rather than encourages, scientific treatment. A 
more careful examination, however, reveals significant 
characteristics, and a most interesting parallel. For the 
Maghribine-Arabic shows a repetition of the fate which 
overtook another Semitic language on the same soil, viz., the 
Phoenician, This parallel is, as a matter of course, more 
plainly discernible in the Jewish Arabic, which is written 
in the simpler square characters, than in the ordinary 
language which is written in Arabic letters, which do 





! Arabische Volkslieder aus Mesopotamien, Berlin, 1889 (Acad.), p. 7. 
? Wallin, in Z D. M. G., V. p. i. and ii. 
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not so well reflect- the pronunciation. The comparison of 
the Jewish Arabic orthography with the Neo-Punie dis- 
closes some striking facts. We find in both the extreme 
weakness of the gutturals. Alif and hé are used pro- 
miscuously'; are omitted when expected,’ prefixed, or 
suffixed, where originally not existing. A/if, moreover, is 
—as is the Jewish Arabic in general—often employed to 
mark the vowels a, e and 7. The use of the Ayn, with no more 
consonantic strength than shévd mobile (or short e), one of 
the strongest characteristics of Neo-Punic orthography, 
is frequent in the Maghribine Jewish Arabic.* We find, 
furthermore, the confusion of the sibilants*—-which in 
Arabic includes the letter jim—, of the dentals® and 
palatals.® 

Whether with Schroeder we have to account for this in 
the Neo-Punic—and also in the Maghribine Arabic—as due 
to Barbary influence, is questionable, as this would, even 
according to him, only hold good for the gutturals. It 
seems rather to be the result of natural decay, furthered 
by the contact with alien languages. Many of the features 
of the Maghribine Arabic are also found in the Maltese 
dialect, where we cannot well speak of Barbary influence. 
Without, however, going deeper into this matter, we may 
be satisfied with establishing the above-mentioned similarity 
between the orthography of the Neo-Punic and that of the 
Maghribine Arabic. 


I.—TuHeE TALE OF HANNAH AND HER Sons. 


The martyrdom of Hannah and her sons forms, in Eastern 
communities, the subject of dirges to be read on the 9th of 





1 Schroder, Phoen. Sprache, pp. 79 sqq. See the following poem, I. 1., 
NON=AIN) 

2 Ibid, XXII. 4, j3N3) = jN3 JN. 

3 Ib., TWP = TP, and Schréder, ib., p. 84, Levy, Phinizische Studien, 
II., p. 46. 

4 Schréder, éb., pp. 109 sq. 5 Schréder, p. 107. 
6 Schréder, p. 115 sg. See also the Poenulus of Plautus. 
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Ab. There are, to my knowledge, two Arabic versions of 
this tragedy ; and I am far from asserting that there does 
not exist a third and a fourth. One of these has been 
printed in a collection of Hebrew and Arabic Qinnoth.' 
The other version seems to be widely spread, and frequently 
copied, from which we may infer the part it takes in the 
Liturgy. For, as far as I know, there are to be found four 
copies in English libraries, viz., two in Oxford,’ one in the 
British Museum,’ and one in private possession.* The 
uncertain character of the orthography is the reason - of 
very numerous variations in the readings, of which, how- 
ever, it is as impossible as it is unnecessary to give an 
account. I shall, therefore, be satisfied with reproducing 
the last-named texts, which are the most carefully written, 
and, when necessary, give the correct spelling in notes. 
With respect to the grammatical peculiarities of the 
language, I should like to refer the reader to my publication 
of the Song of Elijah in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, and the works therein mentioned. 


m’y moa /3) mM Ep 


S ae ms man sor Syp woox 1. 
so055) Dee) NY 9D aie NYIO MY IND 
*Sxdeeo cme ian 330 951) PN DINYD ND 
Sxpdx a7 yo AND? ND MBND WD WP 
spd) ards: Sry NPDD NTN Nd by 





' See p. 120 n. 4 (2). 

* Opp. Add., 8vo, 71 (which contains several other Arabic hymns) and 
Opp. Add,, 8vo., 72. I call them O! and O?, 

® Or. 4112, Yemenian hand. I call it B. 

4 Rev. Dr. M. Gaster, also Yem. 


Superscription: Si33. 
I. |} Aix) — dw) 2 BND — AYIOD — B Ny Ce. ez: or uzz), 
cp. IV. 5. 3 Bop Spo axdmdes vy ann —* Serdouy 
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says yrays ond dypr DIMEN I¥IDI39 II. 
YT) NY ND NY 33 8) DIN oP 
syn main yn xd maynd yYxy p> 
styypo Adon xd) joxma oxd> yxoon xd 
soxdyhs yo or Sri ypin sb) x npdss pw 
modo xv °d yoox yeoo$x n¥BNa 12089 IIT. 
poss $3 pox ayia 2387 WI I3y2 Dd 
ypod Dp Wyn AN 367 10 Spx one 
peaby dy pas xb yp» Tayn xd 
sx5n op) nF *D maxsd ann bnps Sp 
sand ae pn) D792") 730057 1758 IV. 
SDN °D IND JANYAN WII 
soaiyd axty xInn WIN YON 13N 
nraxy 21 Sone YON NY PY ANT 
x57 NY TON NY xotoy wa ds nyd pan 
TRDIND MBN NON 992) NAN 13N2 Vz 
pox bya poxs mNin mbyoa sop y2Sp1 
yond yx) AYIIN 72 IND 
ya yo yrtn xd spa onda yoon xd 





I. tony 2 tpn | NAS 5 andy — Yoyby 


III. ' M33 — B YOON 2? BND —B °29—0' NIN ANI 
3 NIN Cente) — J5SON ‘DANN 5 apxndy 
IV. ' pyanay poonds 84 ? WANAN — MON — AN 


3 abn nds — F5505s ‘ 5oNy 


V. ‘NAb 1383 — ANYON — INDW, pro accus. (because the word 
already ends in an) 2 ANd3 wp nadpr 3 MDD — m4) 
peadad> ‘prin 
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sora *B Syixon xd 
JONPD NIN WNT 
jbxpoN non 
Joxose ys Svan 
Serpe Sear xd 


ON WIND ANI 

yordn xAIIDd) 

qos °D TWIWNN 

yor xby xmm20" 
| sxtm worn aby 


NO-ND MIND INyoTN 
NPNDO “WD "DB PIDN) 
NPN PORN 719") 
xox pr dyan 

sory dro xdy xdyn 


yoo > poyne 

yep? ody oind poy 

yoor xdy pind patie 

yoy dy pind pon 
sSmND NY TEND NY 


VI taasy—Seon =? eee —ppA 


conj. — JoROWN NA’NY 


VI. i mnapwbwst 2 addon envy 


lengthened form of wn 
5 yD — 95tn 


vi. ' nbrbs 2 xd20 PID 


Aden 5 YOON) 


jRODID NY IBN 
DYN NY ONIN WNT 
MIN) NBIN ANT 
ONION YD) 25 

axbDd sehen 175K Sep 


wat Thd5 0D 
std) 8 pyTN NYA 
xoindS NMDBI BD ‘DAN 
xd peor’ 35 nay xd 
yay NMdY WINN 


minso dA 1aN3 

YYRD J1D1 POOR 

“NAY TPN DIP 

sey pxmant yoy 
% poor % yp 


ondsds ona 381 
INDIN NYY TNIyo 
pos ody ond ow 
spn xd) pind po 
qwnayo SAD wbA 


VI. 


VII. 


VIII. 





3 7993 — NIDIN, 7th for Ist 


3 DPN — TION) 
4 DIN — NADY — 197 pro NADA 


3 Ay 4 oxy Aa — 


IX. ' Adyn, cp. Marcel, 2. c., p. 213, and J. R. A. S., 1891, p. 307, 3. 
2 ayy 3 ob) id, 











sy xpind °S ony 
popr ssw wand yo 
say yordd oe 
Sxypa NITION 

. Syox eda prox 


12N5D TIP INN yD) 

yw NTN why 

yaar 1dpdp * p> 
syn eso xd 


syysp ANd 3125p) 
syonnd nbxon xd) 

Map xda yo) 

syyp) 1552 Sron 
xa po win xd 


sonds aby sen x? 
JOIN Ys IMI 
FONT NINOWN 
JONIsN yTayr xd 

Sey a1 aby soy mon 


xy xdop rips 

NYYOD NDDNY NYT 

Ry NBINY NYT 
sen xr Sop) 
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bxpy Snpda aby pon x, 
4 sien 1d Ns 
97 ANID INT 
13903 WNNoNX 
yeday 107 “nw 


yID7DNI }'D0N$7 ISN XL 
mda ae yep 
ata pryda ww) 
YN) pytn xVM 


T/PD YIW I3N3 XII. 
% yo otdaer xr adap 
pind wNXy AD JNNID TN 
%S poor > yw 
yoNY NX I¥P 75 o229 


36055 Sxpy prow XIII. 
x29 Orin Ny daps 
NINDS NAD 1p dN 

35 was xdy dyapp 
xomds: prsin ydap3 


Spr yond sine XIV. 
WOW YIN *B yNpd 
xo sound san inst 
SAN WBN NT 





XI. ' noxn—ardosp 
mn 4 Abn 
xr. 1 pass — nadpy 


.<-- 


1 Pi3 — NBN alas 
5 wD 


XIII. 
4 BND) — yD) 


xiv. ' m>upr 








X. 2 MIWw — Spr We non? jor 


2 mydoi — mSKN 


2 nb xp 
sing., cp. J. R. A.S., 2d., p. 309 — YIN 


2 Apoyo ANONY 


» Son — xbay 
sd prydsa — 
3 4M15N 5 9933) for 


3 FAD — BNINYNDD — NOW 


3 yyy — Ap Wow . 
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| xprinds pyr mx 
| NpTT2 ‘TN 8d) “ape 
NPIND 377 1732 ND 

*SNYEN PDI 1D 


qody2 p92 TON NY PNP 
ONT YD PIN 
sososna pynon xd 
sbxopsx noon 

SOYNY PD WIN ANTI 


PINT ND DTD Sxpr 
yixiny yond oxy) 

YNI NIT PDI PDO 

$3553 phos por 


Sexpp on °b ANIM 
Saans yay NY 
Sponn xox xody 


saydse nds Sop 


sytan yor yox5) wpe 
WON NYY JD Wo 
ayn yx adp and xdy 
7051" NTP 1D DIN 
soar er eon xd 


vax DONSD NON) XV. 
MON DIDIN "DN NY 
mds N21 N20" 15 
NUN NOD TON DIDM 


yorTap 1ST IPNI XVI 
sYp)) NIN AyD 
oxdod ana 1aN12 
MIN) NID|IN ANT 
qnayn bay wad 


bdsm oxp 75nd Nox) XVII. 
yy) 200d NT TSN 
axtyd AAI 701 
pono now °p mNIM 


31770 DINON 1382 XVIII. 
poydss x7 705) 
swan xd Syp 
mbxaa xd) ni02 


Sxpr qond prow XIX. 
snd wy yo 134 
Novy nowy xm 
xav2d moans 701 
Spm) pyrn NYA 





Xv. | po~sds — AptAbsa 
«adds — xw — ndayor 


XVI. } 15>) 


XVII. } oN AD 
(B YN73") 


XVII. | 8S¥0 DINDDN — SBpp 


XIX. ' poy — on nbs widsy mbype 
5 bn, op. XI. 4. 


4 xo2bs 





2 73" — jon 


pubxa Stn 8 APY ay 


5 Abyrw 


$ 
2 B popeds — mat—yhno mond — 2 yr 
3 DOW °D (ysissams). 


2 AMD « bbs 


2 mn — WON 
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yo ADA yy ND YP) PANDN 13NI XX. 
podspdss a7 ay Sop a IN NII *Day ANIM 
por yR? IDI pyrn TONYNN NUS 1181 
bypb qrwar xd) ond pon xd ay 
soxdod yew 3131 yoDN) wat x? NONYNN XXL 
‘ONIN NIN sox Axon xb 
mown T5y90) xvoxy penaat poy: 
yonain dy DiDmn DONN WYN? WINI 
Serr nda msox qoyp *p wy dy0b4 
3b Sips syap sora °d yp sx) 8° ONDD XXII. 
3 vo Naynd son *IDDY "3 YONNS VIN 
qords Jaxan yrs seanyy toner 15 yn 
sox ono Supin PPM YON NO INDI 
SII PIT MINI IND NNN KON 
piyand yo ANSN *noN DONT NY wD) XXII. 
py xp mod ond iby Syyd ads Syxdn 
DIMI ANIA OVP IN pdxyd ya pox 
pray xdy 095 15 x5 oosxd says “pn A 
9x3 7D ONT IND sbypyn xdy onn x 
XX. | yaxpds — nny 2 IN YIOTI =: WNT, cp. my remarks 
Rev. Et. J., XXV., p. 262. 3 NN (oora) — TIYNN ox perhaps bettcr 
ANVAN (2) — jX OITA = NS3 ‘ ‘azeri (Berber), cp. Marcel, p. 341 
8.V. jeune. 
Xx, 1 Sxyn—way pbs, pro sing., ep. XIL 5 — WON iia 
—™ 5 Sobxy — yrop — Sxioxdxa AtoN 
XXII, + SND (fegal) — 7p 2 AAD 3 nad 49ND JN) 
— pd 
xxmr, tpoey ton — 83 155m novds — Hab nd 
VOL. VI. I 
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YON DP TIN INNA 
yoraynd yD) 82 ND 
yords ndxsy xd) 
yoxTid xdy Dion’ 
SNIPN YNNN NBD? 


vaxdeya yan 

129 NY NT NY 
stony NY NAY NON 

“TT yD JNO 
dyerda pooxs pn 


saNTN yg DON 

sendy dasb_ pws 
Syoba w dia poxs 
ONPEN YNOI PINS 


IND MIND DIMI 
pinadp I NDI 
DINONISND WON Nd) 
oindyp xdy sy x 

% sony pros adsy 


Sypm) sam 

Syapp 439 OrDIn 

S05 nisnxax xyD 

Sy> °D Dram Norden 
Sey Soo xby wasd xy 


Quarterly Review, 


0x39 35nd Sepp xxiv 
sowed Sop man yy 
AN WYN NI KAN 
DONT Ny Idya0 
qo yp man 


qr07 ANION NNT XXV. 
. pind pon xd oy 
NIPNDON NIDNO WSN 
7792) 3 
biddy Ny NTN 


PN. ANIA ow AN 2 OD XXVI. 
NDINd1 SIT pos 
poxsd nyzy prio 
snxds v2 tayn xd 


YON NY NIN XXVIL 
DinTyp xMD wdyEY 
DIANAYY Ways ND 
YANID JD TYR NIN 11D) ND 


sons mon xpo 'p mde 


xvod inp) XXVIII. 
wdNy NY 
yyd oxpD DrDONpD 
NIDID INYP TPN 


YONA PIN NONNI 





XXIV. ? YDS beti* (cp. Spitta Gramm. Ar. Vulg, dial., p. 227). 


XXV. 1 MAN(B NIN — Whisks 
4 957 Hebraicism. 


smxon? — 15) 


XXVI, 2? NDsdNy — aNMIdNd Sazdx 
1 NTDIN] — ISINN (for both genders) — M13, sing. 
2 BomowyNd 4 wy 4999, sing. — NSN 


XXVIII, 
2 BOW 3 


XXVIII. ¢ xavyd anpin 
4 BIN — nivaD? — dy 





2 NY, cp. XX. 4 3 DIN 


5 B Syd xa 
3 Apy 


5 NDDPN °D 
2 Don 3 t4yydx — ponxmar 


> on 
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spar x? Sypny pryrm 

spain) Oxy xn WNT 

spar xdy saa xd 

YINTIN [D NINDI NINN MP3s 
Sendo oy wee 


NYY. WIN NV 

xan xnbdind nye 
sedis op Spy xo xdy 

Srp xdy nd xd 


man x py x” Sxpy 

Hovde ond Nn 

N2019 ND AND AB D002 

xonmp 8% FNP 

NONNIDN YD] OM 
*9NDD23 TNT [2 YO p19" 


933N NYT NAO WIS XXIX. 
92337 NIN UNA 
% NPI ND NID NY 
DID PRON IN 
sn poSy wn 


xmaain »p te7 Ot nat XXX. 
my nvdon) nox 
NnaNIcND]Roy nxn 
xby Wo ND JNM 


NODN }D 373 Ny) XXXL. 
qrxdis ny3p1 nx 
NIDIPH NID Ap Ndyy 
NITNON YD} 29" 
NNT yD} TA 
yp sp mae 929 


TRANSLATION. 


I. Hear ye my voice, and the lamentations of Hannah, and see what 





happened to me. I had seven children, great, noble, and fondly loved. 
Among them was a little one, whose face shone like the new moon. 
They fell into the hand of the Infidel who did not fear the Almighty. 
May he help when we weep through the long days and nights. 


II, Nabucadnezar tried to force them and said : Worship my God. 
Rise and come forward, O first-born, unbelieving Jew ! Show obedience 
to my deity lest thou be slaughtered and cast down. Do not listen to 
the voice of fools, and do not contradict my will. If thou dost, woe 
unto thee, thou fallest like a sick bird. 





XXIX. | M438 2934 — 6p «Aas — meth 
5 YWShx — Seddua 

XXX. ' NADIN — sn 
wm wddx m2>x Nd, whilst ° is added on account of the rhyme (?), 


4 997895 —- Sno 


2 55 — mbox? the line perhaps to be read 


3 B93) 
12 


XXXI. 1 xopde + ADD 
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III. He answered him in most distinct language: Hear me, O 
king ! I do not serve any save our Lord. He is the Creator of all 
men. Thou art less than he, to-morrow thou mayest be in thy 
shroud ; nought can help thee, neither thy deity, nor thy wealth nor 
thy tortures. The king said: On my responsibility and permission, 
kill this infidel ! 


IV. They took the poor lad, took hold of him and bound his hands 
behind his back. They stripped him and threw him into a pit ; then 
they brought his mother to witness this shocking punishment. But he 
cried : O my mother, be patient! Where is our former grandeur, 
beloved mother ? 


V. They brought forward the second weeping, his tears running 
down in streams ; but his heart was strong confiding in his God, the 
Creator of all men. Four men dragged him into the king’s presence. 
Obey only me (said the king), and do not hesitate to fulfil my wish ! 


VI. He answered: O king, do not make many words ; what art 
thou, a perishable being, and what is thy condition ? To-morrow thou 
wilt disappear and perish ; what thou hast gathered shall be dispersed, 
all thy riches will go, and all thy idols will vanish. He said: Take 
away this infidel, that he contradict not my words. 


VII. They seized the boy and killed him while in the embrace of 
his mother, and she cried: O my child! She pressed him to her 
breast ; overpowered by her feelings, she bathed herself in his blood. 
But she found none to comfort her and bid her to bear her affliction 
patiently. Bewail my lot and lament my sadness and mourning. 


VIII. They brought the ihird fettered, with tears in his eyes. 
Hear (said the king) and be obedient, and thou shalt be exalted 
above all. Worship my god, and thy days will be long. I will place 
thee in a high position and make thee rich ; but obey me and hearken 
unto me, and thou shalt become great. 


IX. He replied the king with eloquence: Incline thy ear and 
listen. Thy god is the work of man. He has eyes but sees not, he 
has a mouth but speaks not, he has ears but hears not, he has hands 
and grasps not, he has feet and walks not. Thou art like thy gods, 
O unbelieving fool ! 


X. The king sentenced him to be executed and said: Call to me 
Musa Aly. Take away this and punish him, roast and burn his flesh. 
He denies my faith, and his tongue is always haughty. He despises 
my idol and laughs at my Creator. I will shed his blood quickly and 
accomplish all I desire. 
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XI. They took the poor lad, overpowered him, and tore the skin 
from his head. Then they cut off his hands and feet and hung him 
up opposite his brothers, while his mother saw all they did. She 
cried and wept: Alas. 


XII. They brought the fourth, whose heart was frightened, shackled. 
The king said : Obey me, my son, and do not contradict my com- 
mand ; look what has happened to thy brothers who are thrown down 
and not buried. Be thou obedient, and thy reward shall be wealth 
and castles. I will build for thee a high palace if thou fulfil my 
wishes. 


XIII. He answered: Woe to thy command! We will bear the 
judgment of our Lord, and will all die by thy decree, as because of 
our many sins we are placed in thy power. We will suffer rather than 
obey thee and serve thy idols. We must bow to the decree of God, 
the Most High. 


XIV. The enraged king cried: Slay him ignominiously. They 
threw him into the lap of his mother, who submitted patiently. They 
slaughtered also this child, who died whilst she was lamenting and 
afflicted. She looked on, and sighed, O ye men! 


XV. They also brought the fifth. As the flames devoured him, he 
cried: O mother, accept the judgment of God and do not lower 
thyself by weeping. Though thousands of us should perish, we 
would not worship his manufactured god. God judges all his 
creatures according to his will. 


XVI. They placed the child before the king, and he said: I will teach 
thee. My God shall help thee, and save thee from thy trouble. He 
answered : Do not invoke thy idols ; to-morrow thou mayest perish, 
and all thou hast will be scattered. To-morrow fire will devour as 
well thee as thy god. 


XVII. The king stamped his foot, and said: I do not relent. 
They took the poor lad and tortured him; and his flesh was afflicted 
with pains from the cruel punishment. For two days they left him 
lying in agonies under the burning sun. 


XVIII. They brought the sixth chained in fetters. When he saw 
the idol he turned pale, and he said: Thou shalt not change us. If 
thou wilt not show mercy we will die, but will not disobey the word 
of the Most High God. 


XIX. The king said: Slay him, and let his mother be present. 
They severed the sinews of his neck, whilst the tears rained from 
her eyes. She cried frantically, aad had no more heart to bear 
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patiently. From much weeping her eyelids trembled. She cried, 
Alas! O ye men. 


XX. They brought the seventh, who was only three years old, in 
fetters. He wept with abundant tears, and said: O Lord of the 
world! His mother, who remained behind, cried with pitiful voice : 
O my child! do not obey them. Do not let them lead thee away from 
my word. 


XXI. (The king said): Rise,O youngest, and hear. Be obedient 
to my voice ; do not contradict my command and my gods, I will 
raise thee to a high degree, and will make thee my imam, vizier, over- 
seer, and highest judge. Everything shall be at thy disposal, both 
castles and riches. 


XXIL He continued: Hearken what I bid thee. I will throw 
my ring among the soldiers close to the image ; go and bring it to 
me, and it will be well for thy beloved ones and thy mother. But if 
thou dost really refuse, thou shalt be slain as the others. Thy 
brothers have already perished, and thou art the youngest. 


XXIII. He replied : O wicked man! Thou fearest an object made 
by men, and abandonest God the Most High, who tastes not the 
bitterness of death. The Creator of the whole world, the Living 
and Eternal, he is the Trusted one. How canst thou say to me: 
Worship the idols, which can neither taste nor enjoy ? 


XXIV. The king said to his servants : Bring Hannah before me. 
O Hannah! speak to thy son. If he adores my god, thou and thy 
son shalt live; but he must not contradict my word. I will make 
him vizier and judge, and he shall rule; over my servants. Speak to 
thy son, Hannah, and make him respect my words. 


XXV. But she said: Let me share the fate of my sons. O my 
child ! do not obey, O my life! Behold how I bore thee, and brought 
thee up, and nourished thee, and fed thee from my breast day and 
night for two years. 


XXVI. There is no God but thine, the Everlasting, who knows all 
secrets ; the Creator of men and women, of mountains and seas. 
Praise the work of the Creator, the Creator of all things in perfection. 
Adore but thy God, the Maker of all things ! 


XXVII. He answered her: O my mother! leave me, I will go to 
them ; let them do with me as they like, and their heart wishes. I 
will not worship their image, nor will I kneel down to their gods. I 
am not better than my brothers. Woe unto me for their murder! 
God in heaven, he is our God, who knows all things. 
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XXVIII. She pressed him to her bosom, wept, and said: O my 
son! The judgment of the Lord must be accepted. Your place 
shall be the highest among all your forefathers. You shall dwell near 
the divine splendour, and our God shall judge over all. There you 
shall sit nearest to the Almighty. 


XXIX.' They took him from her, whilst she wept and cried : O my 
youngest! What were my sins, and what is my doing! O my Lord! 
there remained for me neither my eldest nor my youngest. Fate has 
torn them from me, and I remain desolate and bereaved. What 
shall I do with my life ; day is unto me dark as night. 


XXX. They slaughtered the boy in spite of her sadness, whilst she 
witnessed it. She became insane, and her spirit went up to her Lord. 
She died from grief at what had befallen her children. Praise him, 
for whatever he has decreed for her, there is no God beside him (?). 


XXXI. And a voice came down from heaven: O Hannah! thou 
and thy seven sons shall become inhabitants of Paradise! He may 
soon build up our sanctuary, and we shall dwell in ‘it as in former 
days. Our joy shall be firmly established, and all our enemies perish. 
And he shall take compassion on our dead, and Elijah shall come 
soon, and shall be with the son of David for ever. 


H. HIRscHFeE.LD. 
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NOTES ON HEBREW MSS. IN THE UNIVERSITY 
LIBRARY AT CAMBRIDGE. 


VI. 


Oo 1: 3, 4, 5, 16, 19, 20, 23, 24, 30, 32, 33, 34, 35, 37, 38, 42, 
45, 46, - 43, 49, and Add. 271. 

This group of MSS., though of no great intrinsic oni, 
deserves to be treated in these pages on account of the 
interest attaching to the place from which they come. They 
were presented to the University by the Rev. Claudius 
Buchanan, who brought them all from his travels on the 
coast of Malabar. They all bear a label running: This 
MS. was found in one of the Synagogues of the Black 
Jews of Cochin in India, by the Rev. C. Buchanan, in the 
year 1806; excepting No. Oo 1: 3, where it is stated that 
it was found in the record chest of the Synagogue of the 
Black Jews in the interior of Malayala in India. The 
history of these MSS. and the way in which they were 
collected, are given by Buchanan himself in his Christian 
Researches, p. 312 sez. (Cambridge, 1811). But though we 
are also told there that he procured them from the Syna- 
gogue of the Black Jews, there is, if we except the New 
Testament MSS., nothing peculiar or sectarian about them, 
excluding them from n the Synagogue of the White Jews. 

Nos. Oo 1: 3, 4, 5, 19, 35 (1), and 46, contain Bible and 
Commentaries. Of the first three it is only Oo 1:3, which has 
some interest, representing as it does a roll of “ goat skins, 
dyed red,” containing the Pentateuch. A full description of 
it is to be found in the Collation of an Indian copy of the Hebrew 
Pentateuch...... by Thomas Yeates (Cambridge, 1812). Nos. 
4 and 5 represent two rolls of Esther without anything 
extraordinary about them. Nos. Oo 1: 19, 35, represent the 
super-commentary of R. Liwa b. Bezalel on Rashi to the 
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Pentateuch, and are both described by the late Dr. Schiller- 
Szinessy in the first volume of his Catalogue (pp. 98-100). 
Oo 1: 46 is of somewhat more importance, as it seems to be 
the production of a Malabar Jew. According toa calculation 
of the late Mr. Bradshaw, it consisted originally of 560 
leaves, but of these the leaves 1-84, 109, 183, 185, 189, 
225-27, 278, 540-42, 551-69 have gone. About a third of the 
MS. is also only written on one side, so that not all leaves 
contain two pages. The contents of the MS. form a homi- 
letical commentary to the Pentateuch, commencing, } x3 
IMD TD 2 wD NOMIN NAW) 12 ANA 37 wd, and breaking 
off with nb smmasy yason 55 ampo ann. The name of the 
author, which might have been on the title-page, is now 
unknown. Nor are there any criteria in the MS. by which 
its age may be fixed; but from the fact that on page 92a 
he mentions the well-known collection 372 }, which ap- 
peared first in 1515, we have the certainty that the compiler 
of our MS. did not write before this date. But though he 
cites this work only in a casual way, 3py "v3 ‘nT *Bd) 
(98a, ep. 442b, 5”) v3 331, who is no other than R. Jacob 
Ibn Chabib), there is no doubt that almost the whole of our 
MS. is based on this collection. Hence the fact that he 
never quotes by pages but by the P75, that he again never 
introduces the Midrash, which would rather be astonishing 
in an Hagadical work on the Torah. The 7>°8 ‘2 which he 
quotes in p. 470) is taken from the_02’t to Baba Bathra, 
121a (cp. En Jacob, B.B., § 199 and Commentaries). The other 
references in the MS., such as R. Solomon b. Adereth’s 
commentary on the Hagadoth (87a), a new book by R. 
Yedayiah (98a), R. Moses b. Nachman (410b), R. Jonah’s 
Megillath Setharim (441b) are also to be found in the Hn 
Jacob (Berachoth, §3 58 and 123, Erubin, § 6, and Nedarim, 
§ 150). Thus we have in this MS. only the attempt to 
arrange the Hagadical matter in the Talmud according to 
the lessons in the Torah. Add. 271 “Contains a Fragment 
of Maimonides’ Arabic Commentary on Aboti up to the 
third chapter,” and is described by Dr. Taylor. 
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Of an Halachic nature are: Oo 1: 45, consisting of 78 
leaves small quarto, and representing a fragment of T. B. 
Tractate Chulin with the commentary of Rashi, beginning 
with yo7 wtp> wipn nanp dy, and finishing in the middle of 
@ sentence, }37)’ 9 WOX NIN ID NN 9 WON OID WIN xovdrn 
(cp. pr. ed. 2b-36b). It is, however, of a modern Spanish 
hand and probably copied from the print. Again, the small 
quarto Oo 1: 33 (1, 2, 8, 4), which numbers 132 leaves (the 
first 123 leaves are written in double columns) contains : 
1. (ff. 1-92) a commentary to the first part of the Shulchan 
Aruch, Orach Chayim, beginning with the words "83 723n' 
srond FIND TY? Nw ON AX MSD, and finishing with ova” 
mud) PIN oN px. This is followed by a small paragraph 
headed }37 2D }"2”, On the fly-leaf the title is given in 
Latin characters, Halchoth Chayim (on ma>n). There is 
nothing fresh in it, as it consists chiefly of extracts from the 
Tor and the Beth Joseph. The author refers, in page 17a, 
to a work of his own with the words Dw 772 Mm3>n2 jy 
wavy nan>. 2. (H. 93-100) 4D wp", by R. Joseph Sakkai, 
on many m7, The author seems here to have used chiefly 
works composed by Indian Jews, as he states :—nv2wn 1x 
snans) Or 2’ NDr AED IN’DD }2 PSA OND? ADI ON INPNyA 
‘ND NPI wIIpn Sapn Sow sawrnn DDIPA Iansy AaDD 
mw ned nine r’yda (1002). Of course, he is not confined to 
the literary resources of his own country. Thus, in another 
place (98a):—n’DE3Y DI" MDI MD MAND Minin wbx 
MH SNPNyA WA IND FW IN INNS NPBINODIP Sy pipta 
pymabnd Sunnd, whilst, in p. 97, he quotes MD2wK nieny. 
3. (ff. 101-123) is headed wad (probably on account of the 
many extracts given there from the wa), forming also a 
commentary to the first 61 chapters of the Shulchan Aruch, 
Joreh Deah. The author, or rather compiler, is R. Levi 
Belila,! as it is to be read on p. 1193, anran xdyda 5 298 9’vd31, 


or on p. 121a, yx pypre 43 Sy MB xdiha nb ve a’yd ma poo. 





1 Cp. Steinschneider’s Catalogue, Col. 2721. 
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4. (ff. 124-182.) Fragment of a commentary on naw madn 
(in the y’v Orach Chayim), the author of which is also an 
Indian Jew. See 125a:—nD www xn AD DW WMIRY 7133 
own 10" Ww DWN "5 yonvs mavon nny Naya mpd 
x77 AD ANY by Ry OAD Xi) may). 

Copies only of the text of the Shulchan Aruch are repre- 
sented by MSS. Oo 1: 30 and 38. The former contains 
the whole of the o»n myx. On the fly-leaf, at the end, there 
are the jottings "22 rad ped mvatwn *72 1259 pwd jronan. 
The latter forms a fragment of the 7” 7 (the first 
94 chapters). The last two pages contain formulas of 
various deeds (wedding engagements, etc.). Of a similar 
character is Oo 1: 35 (4 and 5, including also a pin 1D), 
mostly copied, as it would seem from the 38 "2 nw 
(see p. 26, 13a). 

Oo 1: 35 (3), consists of one leaf containing some remarks 
on the repetition of the rite Shemonah Esreh, whilst Oo 1: 35 
(6), represents a defective copy from the well-known work 
on the Methodology of the Talmud pbw man, by R. Yeshua 
Halevi. The epigraph by the scribe runs :—}2 "> Yy¥n TDN 
ma'$n sap ydxn onpon ndyin oma ys xd nen a’ sd 
px '3 snxyD xd) DAD INN Np? nweN---stbn Na IBD) Dow 
smn onyoxnna ar pds syyn Sy ya om yy. oe INN 
ompon 1x ond yond 522 onans) VAD IAD BY TD MNpInm 
00 Swoon wondy dna tant ona yand pends swod %b mind 
pew pra nam * aby own noxdo nynds tindna asp oxy ny 
$5 pry quod myon ona dey xy nddn sn ndbn poy nvder 
DAD NUP WN 

Liturgy is represented by Oo 1: 42 (defective at many 
' places), but there is nothing new about it, being a simple 
Machzor according to the Spanish ritual. Of Cabbalistic 
contents are Oo 1: 24 (1), containing the 13x 133, by R. 
Joseph Ibn Gikatilia (defective), and (3) mbwbnwn sp, and 
Oo 1: 34, containing the n»wm 39 (attributed to R. Joseph 
Caro). The MS., which is made from the print (Lublin, 
1646), is defective and misbound. Its owner appears, on 
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p. 2 (now after leaf >), ybn (?) x"92 ANID 42 ATA ApH? % 
12 mand ‘7 D0. 

Of a rather curious miscellaneous character is Oo 1: 20, 
consisting of 29 pages in small quarto. On the first leaf 
(1a), a part of which is gone, we have still the following 


words :— Anna aes Sxprmy aoa ayy Sym apyeeee 
7) MN PD TNA WMD ee DMDOA TINIAN RY nd 
15 Sew sans prawn aon $e mo Sy spon pp dys pny D3 
moxy 3’> om pein ot tbo syn oan op (AyD) Wo 
AND PY? NDI WN Py NDIA Poyd Mw jO’D) Maw 
ap wordy onawn a Son syn oon Ssew mbdxw v’pp wi) 
mydnn sap os say edd mada pedo pny «indo bps 
moyy xd susp si $3055 now wpa yey ods pon oy pnyow 
*p’ad wenn wpend sn orn pw 521 (1786). The MS., which 
up to p. 20 is written in double columns, contains :—1. (The 
outward columns of 15-20) anna 33 735. It is a sort of 
apocryphal book in fourteen chapters, attributed to Gad 
the Seer, and commencing p»>wrwa wt 750d snr Dendy now 
ena anna 3a bs ‘a at ayn yt mond anne owsy mow xen 
soxd yp Sma Sy a7, and finishes nis0) 17 AIM 3-27 WN 
Ao. apy Sip yoy coven mao ede 32 ep Sy copie 
WNIT {NM DIN Wa Y¥M NI yo) 7” wnywrp. As we saw 
from the colophon communicated from 1a, this apocryph 
was copied from some book in Rome, but there are no other 
data as to its authorship and age. But such expressions as 
mynan (11a), or ww xin Awyan (115), or 3M NN) wan AN 
pina nx (12a) indicate sufficiently its being a middle-ages 
manufacture, while such a passage as Dp * 733 DIP * 733 DIP 
maxpn) Wn op msdn (3a) leaves no doubt as to the author's 
acquaintance with the Cabbalah. In general the treatise 
betrays a polemical tendency which may be looked upon as 
the tendency of the whole work. Thus, p. 5a:—npvw 7b 4K 
yndvad x2 opp Ixy? PB IND YD * OYA PPy2 DIN’D PND Nawin 
mmx op cnet ods Sx nn eae amp mx ts mw > dawn 
DAD OND) ‘wip oy nnn ‘a ana. 2. (The inner columns 
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of pp. 1-20.) The disputation of R. Saul Morteira 
with the priest jm 7. 3. (21-24) ernens noun, pub- 
lished by Yeates in the above-mentioned work (p. 53 
seq.). 4. (256) Headed nyoxdp an>, seems to be some 
Alphabet combined with a cypher. 5. (264) Headed 
myn moans Sy mma mabe. 6. (27a) Headed saby 
weno onan> Sy xnva, after which come the nrnp. 7. 
(27b) Headed mo xynw Sw nana. 8. (28 and 29), Trans- 
lation of an English article written during the last 
century on behalf of the Jews. It is introduced with the 
following words: — oyy¥in 2nd In 1an3 AIA oNdnn 


prnpan er vddinon pnd aya ime adn soe xwodaeway 
PP PP ‘neyo: xan oder pay mbddon myo mde onvna 
pwhsa www OM NIT Dp pa Arn ona om yA mys 
M0 ‘nypa yd sem onawd----nawa pind wa daw 
s905 wend ay mew yor owe peda oS ime pnw oyy Syn 
maw 2 pnvon 33 espn pwdd ime onpnyn 1°nr. 

Of an historical character are the Nos. Oo |. : 23, 47, 48, 
49 and 37. The first, consisting of seventeen leaves small 
quarto, and written in late Spanish cursive, forms an 
attempt to give the history of the Malabar Jews from the 
earliest times up to the date of the author. We give here 
the introduction in full :—- 


cminey oa5 oni maryod myn:n myo mp pp 

pwn psn nyt jan Sse we apM ws pip 1d>p pos 
DNTIN PW Waxn praq oad pI ypaw pypa yen 
Wy MyI1D Myow mp D2 DoTY IA pw Sy pt pyr DN 
mim 7aSo paxay oman mes by xb own wyd Nb php 
mimd Sy nyse nos Nam) OAMADD ODT IIT DDD wT we 
ootp oso mp nonna 129 ped) m2n22 DMNA nen 
ana innawn wees Sxove Rye IIA ID pA ndwen nnn yn we 
an> 325 ynsdo03 yn ws omnatn Sy ana adona xp node 
Dvn Ty p27 ARDY orews WS yar oN Nema md Sy non mado row 
1 pews oad omnmn Sy opm naa yp) wD Teen AIT 
minwds mans 52 ydnnaw pd porn ara ynaynsy nw yr mene 
in nT an own oan Sov wwe opy sy nymwoIpA nrow7 
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m0 van y's Sepimy pax smn. sendy opr wan ween 
monsn Sys mowa Sop wt) wan Anan) Mt MDD. Mma eK 
ow) Ads 20 INN XD Maw md minw mad mins. 
wpa pwdd opnyn aan ays press pandy nansn mand naan 
wom x’y OTN yd nwydr mpnyan andnen aad pedy 
105 oY NPY pip Nona WADA DMN WATT PIN Naw Ty mop 
ayn 2adp PANT WN DNWKIN MIATA MAN MND sr Ny Td) pnd 
sand aya wera pr odana xd swe nemo mmd mow onr 
mr any oN MAD. weN x’y oTMwWONd now wR yD 
yw. Wwe OTA my Sy or ADDN MW. Nya: WwoN 
nan tS Nh paip pd inden ade neds ume weep Renn 
yno 5 pny pawn pwd ime prnyay yn DI DN NTIN 
yy> ymis tony 89 aN NT IM yam Sypiny yan. oy” TI 
Aw oman van yd 72 NM Yyyn oN Epa pwdd pynyad 3 
$33 yy ama ond pass ep omens seinen wwe ya dn 
smbyanny pavs7 pad snyst nvay Sipea ina snpnym ony 731 ND 
Ww Pea mw AYN NON ONY Sow sp 52 225 onynn Sand 
> Syn payee moose * med ovat pray maps oor ped pa ppt 
sayy xd > 5x S20 pram oa Sow yr assy name mDSN oyeD 
vmrwn mde onan pao wae iad 5x SSpno 195 92 yo 
apy Sy wy may ne 7 awa mwa pny *jOR wN.a AID. 
(=1781) pad Seas now. 

This preface is followed by another introduction, the first 
lines of which run :—niwi) “DNINYD DYN TIN TaNon NIpA 
mypay Nyy sip yaw ovnne oad oman mxrsed mya yaw 
mypay pypn anyon Swinvxn spiny mawn Sy mas 12Sp pas 
Sy pp nnd DTT PP DINID WNT PIN WARN pan wan paxn 
pases cans $y mia myn cy bbs3 na mm wn pw 
sites NPNyAY TINTYD. 

The Chronicle itself is divided into twenty-five chapters, 
discussing the various views concerning the arrival of the 
Jews to Malabar, their privileges as engraved in the famous 
plates, the merits of Rachabi about his co-religionists and 
similar matter. A copy of this Chronicle was still extant 
in the possession of a certain David Shemtob, spawoxn bx, 
in Cochin, where the famous traveller Jacob Saphir saw it 
in the year 1860, and made use of it in the second part of 
his 15D jax. We refer the reader to the extracts given 
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there (pp. 61-64), all of which are to be found in our MS. 
I shall only add here two or three passages which may 
perhaps have some biographical interest. Chapter VII. is 
headed — oruvord nbvy ans) MD AWD NpCD 737N, 
whose work on this subject is referred to with the words :— 
mat) omowexd MRD NT NTMB AwD oondy onan nyo 
mpa asd ono’nn mow dds end ya nda ame ra 
amax pny’ by. Chapter XVI.:—(1565) yn jorm ina 
nbyxs ompxr ava sim Senos Seine oew2 mvaww cond 
Sepa ya on oneden ai oe syst mds Sax nbn pow 
myn yan van avon ty pwdopsn «oman jaN WK 
FD npyD mn ox vox mdby ON pn xed om oder 
xno den mn pas sax adhe an nbn. A little further, in 
the ‘same chapter, we read :—nn¥ 1D233 DANA jHIT IMND 
aD DY mn oman Nw (1663) x’OINN nwa rdw myan 
WPT wow mx pp ym Yon Nw IIT pM NMawHD SewoDp 
maa jpn ww 95 ys Omen por omar wha yRD pp amd ayn 
mm mens Sy ant. In Chapter XVIII. we have the 
following reference to the Rachabi family :—Sxprn nr Sax 
Sn) a be eb i D3 9277 INMDW) 937 1S 
YD YWIY INSDIW OMNN DNV WINN Nw. XY DW NI 
pawn yord jor oway ‘Sensor Ano danr mend anda 
3703 Sxprm 9 eee an oo IpA OANA m2 AN CNwID OL 
meen amo 525 wan xin nent mann ’ans2 yn aM 
nowa wa I”9nN (1693) mwa mn nad oar papaw radu 
moe ONIw ND NNN) D2 2 RwT N’D YM Ow YM (1771) NOW 
snow) 17 mvp. Chapter XXII. gives the »an7 Sxpimy 9 myn 
about the Jews in India and Yemen, whilst the whole con- 
cludes with a oxy oy 725m yoxa oA mead mpi ny 
nvinx, mostly a summary of things narrated in the body of 
the work. The Nos.Oo 1: 47 and 48 are only a copy with 
some omissions from the preceding, prepared for the Rev. C. 
Buchanan, the former in Rashi letters, the latter in square 
characters with points. Closely connected with it is Oo 1: 
49. On the title-page, man jan yon 1295p wn ‘pnp 
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ay) pez oinenbs sym + +: Ady wasn pwnd and: 35in 
(in the year 1807). It opens with a chronological table 
of the important events, as the creation of the world, 
the year of the deluge, and other dates, some of which are 
relating to the history of the Jews of Malabar, agreeing 
on the whole with those given by Saphir from their mb 
(5D j32N II. 57). The book itself begins with the words: 
pao yn pnp ay Sy onan 2 1aS2 Sy num sepa and 
awed rosandy ndin wx pawn mown. (See something similar 
in the "Ox, VI. 138.) As this MS. was lately copied by 
Mr. Bender with the purpose of editing it soon, there is no 
need for further extracts. We only remark that it goes 
down to 1807, and that it includes a list of all the Jewish 
white families residing at this time in Cochin. No. Oo 1: 
37, represents a translation from chapters 1-12 and 34 of 
the well-known historical work bw ney, originally 
composed in Jewish-German. The translation is, of course, 
older than ours, and seems to have been made by the 
author or translator of Oo 1: 23. The MS. is misbound, 
chapter 34 being placed first in the volume. 

Lastly, we have still to notice Oo 1: 32 and 16, both 
forming Hebrew translations of the New Testament. The 
former, in a late Spanish cursive hand, is headed :—nw snr 


enero mud yer Sy ovyin Se sdoonr Sy spon, and includes 
the whole New Testament excepting the Revelations. The 
letter to the Hebrews is placed after 3 John, on which 
James and Jude follow. The latter (pp. 1-99), written in 
large square characters, contains the Acts, the Romans, 
1 and 2 Corinthians, the Galatians and the Ephesians, 
whilst the last five pages, in the same characters as the 
preceding, give a translation of the Revelations. The 
name of the translator is not given, but Buchanan, in his 
Christian Researches (p. 316), tells us that he was a learned 
Rabbi “who conceived the design of making an accurate 
version of the New Testament for the express purpose of 
confuting it.” Indeed, on p. 70) of Oo 1: 32, we read :— 
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yd) and mbes pond yn oar onpnyn xby oma np 
JON ONONA PTY Mw Nato Dp DNS awnd myn The 
story seems rather doubtful; but whatever the case may 
have been, we can only say that the translator performed 
his task very badly, his version being most inaccurate, and 
his Hebrew style and even spelling betraying an ignorance 
of the holy language unusual even with a Malabar Rabbi. 


S. SCHECHTER. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Die hebriiischen Uebersetzungen des Mittelalters und die Juden als 
Dolmetscher (Hebrew Translations and the Jews as Interpre- 
ters). Von Moritz STEINSCHNEIDER. Berlin, 1893. Two 
Volumes, 


THE author, with whose name all my readers are familiar, does not 
need any introduction. Criticism is out of the question for a work 
which is based on documents and not on speculation, and, moreover, 
has been gradually elaborated during half a century by one who 
ranks highest in Jewish literature and bibliography. I shall, there- 
fore, put before my readers the various subjects which are treated in 
the present book of over a thousand pages and enumerate the material 
used for it. Jewish translation from the Hebrew into Greek begins 
in the second century B.c. with the Septuagint ; next comes the Zar- 
gum into Aramaic and later into Persian for the Bible ; last into 
Arabic and other languages which the Jews were obliged to learn after 
their dispersion. It is chiefly with translations from the Latin and 
Arabic that Dr. Steinschneider’s book deals, in a less degree from 
Spanish, a minimum from French and German, and none from a 
Slavonic language. The statistics of the translations, in round numbers, 
as far as they are known at present, are as follows, according to our 
author :—Thirty Greek authors (mostly from the Arabic), seventy 
Arabic authors (besides fifteen anonymous writings), fifty Jews, in- 
cluding ten Karaites, one hundred Christians (besides fifteen anony- 
mous), and single pieces (of which it is difficult to give the number). 
The number of works, not exactly counted yet, must amount to 
hundreds, and the number of MSS. still preserved, in libraries, public 
and private, comprising duplicate copies of several works, would reach 
a thousand. If it is, therefore, says Dr. Steinschneider, a little ex- 
aggeration on the part of a modern writer who states that MSS. of 
Hebrew translations of later works, written by Medisval Christian 
authors are to be found in libraries in hundreds, still it is surprising 
that more Christian writings were translated into Hebrew than those 
composed in Arabic, including the Greek sources translated into Arabic. 
This proves that for the intellect there is no ghetto. And what are the 
subjects which were translated and have been found in these still- 
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preserved thousand MSS.? Nothing less than all that occupies the 
human mind, viz., Philosophy in all its branches, mathematics with all 
its sub-divisions, medicine, and divers subjects, such as fables, legendary 
stories, magic, chiromancy, geomancy, lapidaria, astrology, and other 
subjects, for which Dr. Steinschneider finds no classification. And 
where are the thousand MSS, which are used in our author’s book ? 
They are dispersed in all corners of Europe, mostly stored up in 
greater and smaller public libraries, and a few in private possession. 
The enumeration of these MSS., the reader will find in No. VIII. 
(p. 1070) of our author’s work. Some of the great collections 
are described in catalogues made according to modern methods ; 
for a few others only old catalogues are extant, and some others 
have no catalogue at all. One can imagine the difficulties Dr. 
Steinschneider had to face in order to be as complete as possible. 
Happily some friends who visit libraries of various countries from 
time to time, as well as owners of private collections, willingly 
assisted our painstaking and deserving author ; and since, as I have 
said, Dr. Steinschneider’s great work was planned fifty years ago, and 
there has been time to procure information, we can see the great 
work before us in a very complete form. 

There were two ways open for our author with regard to the method 
of expounding the subject he had in view, viz., (1) by giving the 
translations according to the alphabetical order of the names of the 
translators, followed by.the anonymous translations, and by sum- 
marising the subject in an alphabetical index. This plan would be 
more convenient for those who look for biographies of authors, for 
literary history or for encyclopedic work. (2) The arrangement 
according to subjects with an alphabetical index of authors. This 
‘last method our author was obliged to employ, since he did not limit 
himself to the Hebrew translations, but also gives minutely a de- 
scription of the originals from which the translations were made, 
biographically and bibliographically, adding in every instance the 
Hebrew commentaries, supercommentaries and glosses, with all details 
possible, and all these could only be made handy by the division into 
subjects. I will now make this more clear by an example. Let us take 
the article on Euclid. The description of the Arabic text, with the 
subdivision into fifteen books, is absolutely necessary for the under. 
standing of the two translations, viz., by Moses ibn Thabbon 
(Thibbon) and Jacob ben Machir ; next come glosses and commen- 
taries in Hebrew based upon one of these translations. If the first 
method had been employed by our author, those various matters 
could not have been placed together, and the difficulty of gathering 
them together from an index would be immense. The division of 
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Dr. -Steinschneider’s great work is, as I have already mentioned, the 
following :—Our author begins with a general chapter on encyclopedic 
treatises, and those of the methods of study. Concerning the date 
of Gerson ben Solomon, I do not agree with my friend. For those 
who are interested in the matter I refer to the forthcoming thirty-first 
volume of the Histoire littéraire de la France, p. 394 ; next comes I. 
Philosophy, subdivided into seven parts ; II. Mathematics ; III. Medi- 
cine; IV. Divers matters. Each of these four chapters, has the follow- 
ing subdivisions : the works of the Greeks, of the Arabs, the Jews, 
and of the Christians, works which were successively translated. 
Of most of the translations, which are still in MS. (only a part of 
Averroes’ commentaries on the Organon and the Canon of Avicenna 
are printed), Dr. Steinschneider gives the incipit and the explicit, 
with other characteristics of the translations, This description will 
be of great assistance for identifying MSS. of the kind as to the 
names of their translators. In the notes we find, besides references 
to previous descriptions, useful observations, more especially very 
often concerning Latin MSS. For Hebrew literature in general I 
draw attention to the chapter on philosophy concerning the Jews. 
It was too late to notice in tho supplementary notes Bahya’s (or 
Behai’s, p. 327,) Arabic treatise on the soul pasds *INYD, a MS. in the 
Paris library lately acquired (See Itevue des Etudes Juives, t. xxv., 
p. 248). David poprds (p. 378) is quoted by Yedaiah Penini, which 
may also be an argument that David was not a Karaite (see Hist. Litt., 
etc., t. xxxi., p. 380, n. 1, and additions, p. 794). Simson Munay (p. 383) 
is probably Simson of Joigny (Ibidem, p. 356). I regret that I still 
differ from my friend concerning the identity of Joseph ibn Aqnin with 
Joseph ben Judah, Maimonides’ disciple. To decide this question we 
shall have to wait for the description of Joseph ibn Aqnin’s com- 
mentary on the Tracta Aboth, or, better, its edition from the 
MS. in the possession of Professor D, Kaufmann. 

Not less useful for Jewish literature is the last chapter, which 
contains divers subjects. Here I may point out the discussion con- 
cerning the book 1727) bon j2, translated from the Arabic by 
Abraham ibn Hasdai, also on Kalila v’dimanah, on Sindebad, and 
the legend concerning Alexander the Great. The last is important 
also for the history of the Josippon. The list of the Responsa of 
the Gaonim, which were translated from the Arabic, as well as the 
following articles on Haya, Judah ibn Balam, Hayyuj, ibn Jannah 
and Maimonides will be read with great profit. The same will 
be the case with the chapter on the Karaites. In the part which 
treats of Christian writings I may point out the sections on Prester 
John, and on Marie de France (Berechia Naqdan). It is difficult 
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to make out why our author does not agree with Mr. Joseph 
Jacobs concerning Berechiah’s date and his probable temporary stay 
in England, since the word D'7 N32 is found in most of the MSS. 
which have the introductory poem. The 5 ¥! is dedicated to the 
Mecenas Meshullam, who died about 1180. I confess that all data 
concerning Berechia are yet obscure, but that the author of the For 
Fables visited England is beyond doubt; in this he followed the 
example of Abraham ibn Ezra, 

The last part of Dr. Steinschneider’s work treats of Jews who were 
the interpreters of Hebrew and Arabic works, 7.¢., who translated orally 
from these languages, whilst the Christian translator put the version 
on paper with his own phraseology. Here we must draw attention 
to the articles devoted to Abraham de Balmes, Isaac ibn Sid, and Jacob 
Mantino. In general the Jews therefore made in many cases Greek 
thoughts accessible to the Christian medizval writers through the chan- 
nel of the Arabic translations, and this point has never been worked 
out so clearly as we find it in Dr. Steinschneider’s book. This part will 
be useful to those who are interested in the history of culture in the 
middle ages. In the notes at the end of the work our author gives 
lengthy extracts from prefaces of Hebrew translators, which are often 
of historical importance for the country where they were written, 
as well as for the state of the Jews of the time. But Dr. Stein- 
schneider’s work becoming too voluminous with over 1,100 pages of 
close print, no reasonable space was left for these texts, in spite cf 
the economy of space between the notes and the indexes, which run in 
straight lines like the book itself ; so our author is publishing them 
from time to time in the Monatsschrift, edited by Dr. Braun and 
Prof. Kaufmann. On the other hand, the prefaces of translators be- 
longing to the South of France (and they are numerous) will be found 
in the forthcoming volume of the Histoire littéraire de la France. 
After these £ndenoten follow the five, Indexes, viz., 1. Hebrew titles 
of the works. 2. Arabic titles, according to the Hebrew alphabet, with 
Hebrew characters, 3. Hebrew expressions occurring in the transla- 
tions. 4. Arabic expressions which occur in the originals. Thus we 
have in one and three a nucleus of a vocabulary of neo-Hebraic 
expressions, created by the various translators. No. 5 contains the 
index of names and matters. At the beginning the reader will find 
the table of abbreviations, used too frequently in German learned 
books. This is followed by the table of contents. Next comes the 
preface, followed by general remarks on the Jews as polyglots ; on 
the motives for making translations ; on the requirement and the 
forms of translations ; on the differences from the original; on 
Hebraisms; on the history and statistics of the translations, and 
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finally on the tendency of our author’s book. The translations: began, 
Dr. Steinschneider rightly says, earlier than many think. It is most 
likely Halakhic Responses were written in the Babylonian schools in 
Aramaic, a language which the Jews in Egypt, the Maghreb, and even 
Spain scarcely understood. iIndeed, Judah ben Qoreish (ninth century) 
exhorted his brethren in Mauritania not to neglect the Aramaic, in which 
the Targum is written. We shall seein other pages of our QUARTERLY 
that the Halakhoth of R. Yehudai Gaon (about 721 A.D.) written in 
Aramaic were soon translated into Hebrew and Arabic. The ardour 
for translations from Arabic sprang up in the twelfth century in 
Provence, where the Jews wanted to learn what Saadiah, Bahyah, 
and Judah hal-Levi say in their philosophico-theological books. It 
was the family of the Thabbon (Thibbon) at Lunel who were ‘the 
champions of translators. Dr. Steinschneider mentions a translation, 
made at Narbonne in 1160, by the famous Abraham ibn Ezra of the 
Arabic work on astronomy by Al-Matani, a contemporary of Judah ibn 
Thabbon. Through Maimonides’ Guide, after it had been translated 
by Samuel ibn Thabbon, the Jews, in countries where Arabic was not 
spoken, became acquainted with Arabic works on philosophy, mathe- 
matics, and medicine, and hurried to have them translated into Hebrew. 
by Moses ibn Thabbon, by his relatives Jacob Antoli and Jacob 
ben Machir (Profatius Judeus). 

One would have thought that after the expulsion of the Jews from 
Provence in 1306, the Jewish enthusiasm for translations of Arabic 
works of science would slacken. But the contrary was the case. 
Qalonymos ben Qalonymos made his numerous translations from 
1307 to 1320. There was Abba Mari at Salon, Samuel of Marseilles, 
Leon of Carcassonne, the Avigdors and many other translators in 
the South of France. For commentators on Averroes we have only 
to mention Levi ben Gerson, and Moses of Narbonne. This ardour 
continued even in the first half of the fifteenth century, and all this 
was done in the time of calamities. How was this ardour for knowledge 
stimulated? The answer is, that the Jews had a love for learning at 
that time, which continued to the beginning of our century. “The 
Jew,” says Dr. Steinschneider, “ knew besides nobility of sentiment, 
only that of learning, to which he himself and his children could be 
lifted up. The Rabbis at this epoch are called ‘ Kings,’ as was the 
case at an earlier epoch. An exalted Knight could boast that he 
cannot read and write, but the illiterate Jew belonged to the common 
people (y9N7 DY).” What a change there is in our generation, wherein 
Jewish learning is despised, and relegated to professional men. 0 
tempora, O mores! The law of Moses is no more the inheritance of 
the congregation of Jacob (Deut. xxx. 4). As to the tendency of 
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the book, our author speaks in a gloomy tone. He says, “I have made 
these researches for myself ; there were always men, who consider 
researches as selfish activity, just as others undertake them for enjoy- 
ment, I write first of all for readers who from time to time will 
consult the book ; continuous readers are here out of question.” Yes 
the author is right in that. His great work is above alla reference book 
for many branches of learning. For Jewish literature, for biography, 
for bibliography, and the last important also for a non-Jewish 
student. He will find it useful for Arabic studies, as well as for 
medieval Latin. That our author’s work is and will be valued, is 
evident from the fact that the Académie des Inscriptions et Belles 
Lettres has awarded to it one of its prizes. There is no public library 
which could be without this book, and no student of Jewish learning 
can spare it ; moreover Arabic and medieval scholars must consult it. 
We hope that our friend will see his work out of print, although he is 
advanced in age. As to Dr. Steinschneider’s taking leave of his book, 
and with it of life, that is another gloomy view which no student 
ought to take. We are all mortal, but the age of seventy-seven is 
not yet death. This has been proved in the case of many great 
statesmen, soldiers and learned men. All who are interested in 
Jewish researches hope that our author will be able to finish two 
works which he has in hand, viz., Additions to Benjacob’s Thesaurus 
Librorum Hebraicorum, which will rather be a new enlarged edition 
with an arrangement according to the authors, and the History of the 
Jewish-Arabic Literature. 

Let me mention that these general remarks are followed by nine 
pages of additions and corrections, appended as late as in May last, 
additions which make the work more complete. It is natural that 
even here the corrections are not exhausted as regards figures relating 
to passages quoted from previous writings and to numbers of MSS. 
Such mistakes are inevitable in a work of bibliography. 

I take the opportunity to mention that my learned friend has just 
brought out the index of authors mentioned in his German essay 
on Jewish literature (in the Realencyclopadie, edited by Ersch und 
Gruber, Bd. 27) with a concordance for the English translation with 
the title of Jewish Literature, London, 1857, a work out of print 
since 1873. The dates and the countries when and where the 
authors lived, which are appended to the name, will prove very useful 


and handy. 
A. NEUBAUER. 
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Dr. Fairbairn’s ‘‘ Christ in Modern Theology.’’! 


WHEN it was announced that the Principal of Mansfield College was 
about to give to the world a work bearing this title, many persons, no 
doubt, shared the interest which tke present writer felt as to the 
attitude which Dr. Fairbairn would take in reference to what is called 
“ the new theology,” which is now finding more or less distinct ex- 
pression in a vast number of reputedly orthodox pulpits on both 
sides of the Atlantic. This modified orthodoxy, which is alarming 
the more conservative and fascinating the more adventurous spirits 
in many religious circles, is in its present phase an ambiguous and 
perplexing phenomenon. Its leading idea appears to be that religious 
experience, and the spiritual insight which it affords, are normal ex- 
pressions of human nature; and that if, as seems to be fact, the 
Semitic mind, culminating in Jesus of Nazareth, revealed the personal 
relation between the finite and the universal spirit with a vividness 
and fulness to which no other section of mankind, before or since, 
has attained, this is not to be understood as meaning that the Eternal 
One has acted exceptionally and abnormally in the case of the Hebrew 
Prophets and of the son of Mary, but simply as meaning that the Old 
and New Testaments contain in their choicest passages the expression 
of the world’s deepest religious consciousness ; and that consequently 
it is as natural for religious people to seek and find inspiration and 
satisfaction in these most precious records of the representative 
religious minds of our race, as it is for people of a philosophic turn 
to have recourse to those great masters of Greek and German thought 
who have given most adequate response to the craving of the human 
mind for an intellectual conception of the unifying principle of the 
cosmos. It is quite in accordance with this leading idea that Dr. 
Lyoam Abbott, who may be regarded as the coryphaeus of these 
“new” theologians, speaks of Jesus as “ the world’s greatest religious 
genius,” in apparently just the same sense in which some persons _ 
speak of Shakespeare as the world’s greatest dramatic genius, or of 
Plato, Aristotle, Kant, or Hegel, as the world’s greatest philosopher. 
But if this be what Dr. Abbott and his coadjutors really mean, then 
there is nothing in the Biblical literature or in the life and teachings 
of Jesus which is at all foreign to human nature as such. The in- 
estimable worth of the religious faith which finds utterance in the 





1 The Place of Christ in Modern Theology. By A. M. Fairbairn, M.A., 
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Bible will lie, if Dr. Abbott's idea of Jesus as “the world’s greatest 
religious genius” be consistently carried out, not in any wholly 
exceptional faculty and function which differentiates Jesus from 
other men, but simply in the fact that the relationship between the 
individual soul and God, which potentially exists in humanity, has in 
the case of the highest minds of the Hebrew race realised itself with 
pre-eminent purity and richness, and that, therefore, the sacred 
literature which embodies the deepest religious experiences of the 
human race, is naturally the source whence the soul draws greatest 
inspiration and help in its yearning to enter into felt personal 
intimacy with that eternal miaod and heart which vivifies and unifies 
the cosmos. 

But though this view of biblical revelation and of Jesus should 
logically follow from utterances such as that which we hive quoted 
from Dr. Lynam Abbott, we find, as a matter of fact, that none of 
these new theologians are at all prepared to carry out their own funda- 
mental principle consistently, and so to wholly humaais3 the nature 
and teachings of Jesus. Many passages, however, in the writings of 
these liberal, but still semi-orthodox divines, clearly indicate that the 
writers have caught the true spirit of the memorable words in which 
Emerson gives utterance to the present tendency of the highest 
philosophical and theological thought:—“ When I see a majestic 
Epaminondas or Washington ; when I see among my contemporaries 
a true orator, an upright judge, a dear friend ; when I vibrate to the 
melody and fancy of a poem ; I see beauty that it is to be desired, 
And £0 lovely, und with yet more entire consent of my human being, 
sounds in my ear the severe music of the bards that have sung of the 
true God in all ages. Now, do not degrade the life and dialogues of 
Christ out of the circle of this charm, by insulation and peculiarity. 
Let them lie as they befel, alive and warm, part of human life, and 
of the Jandscape, and of the cheerful day.” 

It is, perhaps, too much to expect from men who have been so long 
accustomed to think of Jesus as bora of a virgin, and as essentially 
separated from the men whom he called his brethren, in virtue of his 
position as the second person in a triune Godhead, that they should 
all at once be able to divest his personality of all these ecclesiastical 
trappings which disfigure and disguise it, and see in the son of Joseph 
and Mary simply the man in whose profound religious experience we 
have the purest and deepest realisation of that precious consciousness 
of personal intimacy with the Iafinite and Eternal One which is 
implicitly present as a divine possibility in every rational and moral 
creature. At any rate, it is unfortunately the fact that even the 
freest of these heralds of a reformed orthodoxy still persist in taking 
Jesus out of the category of humanity, and break the links of 
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natural evolution which relate him to his spiritual progenitors, the 
great prophets of Israel, thus placing him in an isolated non-human 
position, which does grievous injustice to his intrinsic worth and 
moral grandeur, and wholly incapacitates him for being the represen- 
tative religious leader of mankind. 

This being, then, the present condition of affairs in many reputedly 
orthodox Christian communities, one naturally looked with very great 
interest for Dr. Fairbairn’s. pronouncement on this momentous ques- 
tion of the relation of Jesus to the great human family. Would he 
show himself in real sympathy with this new movement, and use 
his great learning and his philosophical acumen to help these enter- 
prising divines out of the inconsistent transitional position in which 
they have placed themselves, by pointing out to them that they need 
not hesitate to treat Jesus wholly as a man, seeing that in every man 
there is an implicit infinity and divinity, whereby it becomes possible 
for the pure in heart to really see and reveal the true character of that 
Supreme Being who, in a very important sense, is incarnate in all 
men. It was the more to be expected that Dr. Fairbairn would 
sympathise with these theological progressionists, because we owe to 
him the noteworthy utterance that it is the great achievement of the 
Nineteenth Century “to have rediscovered Christ”; for on the 
surface of it this saying appears to point to the undoubted fact that 
the critical researches of the present century have enabled us in 
great measure to penetrate to the real personality of the founder of 
Christianity. Weare now in a position to explain the origin and 
growth of that strange ecclesiastical transformation whereby the 
great Galilean, wbo even declined to be called “good,” because he, as 
aman, knew humanum esse errare, was ultimately converted into the 
second person of a mythological Trinity. 

Those, however, who had hoped that Dr. Fairbairn woald join 
hands with Dr. Martineau in tracing the power of Christianity to its 
true source in the grand, but quite human, personality of Jesus, will 
experience in the reading of the substantial volume we are noticing a 
grievous disappointment. So far, indeed, is Dr. Fairbairn from show- 
ing any disposition to help on the movement which Dr. Abbott and 
others are initiating that he really displays quite a retrogressive 
tendency ; and not only speaks of Jesus as the wacreated Son of God, 
while all other rational beings owe their existence to God's creative, 
act, but he actually tries to rehabilitate the doctrine of the Trinity in 
its most tritheistic form, for he speaks of the Godhead as a plurality, 
a divine community, within which is an eternal play of reciprocal 
affection. He assures us also that, apart from the Trinitarian dogma, 
there is no access to any real insight into the Fatherhood of God. 
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It is a psychological enigma to which we can find no solution how 
such an excellent thinker and scholar as Dr. Fairbairn is can have 
persuaded himself that in the mind of Jesus the idea of God as the 
Father within him grew out of and depended on the previous know- 
ledge that Jesus himself was the second person in a plural Godhead. 
Take, for instance, the sermon on the Mount, where, if anywhere, we 
have the authentic utterances of Jesus. Is it conceivable that Jesus 
should have uttered the sublime words, ‘‘ The pure in heart shall see 
God,” if at the very time he had been aware that the one feature in 
the nature of God, which is of by far the greatest interest to mankind, 
namely, God’s fatherhood, could not be discerned by any purity of 
heart, however great, but must be arrived at by way of a strange 
theological dogma in no way accessible to the natural human mind and 
heart, and only to be learned through a miraculous revelation which 
it was the special function of Jesus us the one “ uncreated” son of 
God, to make to humanity ? We are seriously asked to believe that 
Jesus knew that there was only one way to obtain an insight into the 
fatherly nature of God, and yet omitted to say anything about this 
all-important mystery, and led his hearers to believe that not theo- 
logical dogma of any kind, but simple purity of heart would enable 
the finite soul to see and know the Father within it. If we may 
venture to take the sayings of Jesus in the synoptic gospels as fairly 
representing the tenor of his teaching, we venture to assert that 
it is impossible to avoid the conclusion that nobody would have been 
more astounded than Jesus himself if any one had suggested to him 
that he was, what Dr. Fairbairn’s book represents him to be, a being 
essentially different in nature from his hearers, and that while they 
were the creatures of “Our Father which is in heaven,” he himself 
bad been from all eternity an integral factor im the plural nature of 
that heavenly Father, and therefore had himself taken an essential 
part in the creative act by which his hearers came into existence. 

But while neither Jesus himself nor his immediate hearers appear 
to have had the slightest idea of the wondrous position in the God- 
head to which the speculative imagination of believers afterwards 
exalted their great teacher, it is by no means difficult to understand 
how this deification came about. The truth which both the grand 
personality of Jesus, and also his teachings, suggested and emphasised 
was the immanence of God in the prophet’s own soul. But the early 
Church had by no means realised the idea, now so common in theology 
and philosophy, that the infiaite and eternal God is really in a sense 
incarnate in every rational soul. The life and doctrines of Jesus 
furnished the great object-lesson by which this idea of the immanence 
of God ia the souls of men was gradually apprehended and appro- 
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priated. It was clear to the early Church that it was no mere finite 
man who rose above all personal self-seeking, and really loved his 
fellow-creatures with quite infinite affection ; that it was no mere 
finite man who, even when his dearest earthly friends forsook him, 
could still say he was not alone, for the Father was with him. This 
sublime personality so towered above the average thought of his 
time, that it seemed to many to fall altogether out of the human 
category. Jesus was felt to be somehow sui generis; and the 
question accordingly arose as to how his relation to God and to other 
men was to be conceived. Was he to be regarded as a being inter- 
mediate between God and man, a sort of demi-god? Or, on the 
other hand, was he the historical manifestation of the eternal Divine 
Logos, and so co-substantial with God himself? Between these two 
views, which were the alternatives before the Church at the time, it 
is admitted, even by the leading anti-Trinitarian thinkers, that it 
was a fortunate or providential event for the future of religious 
thought that the Homoiisian prevailed over the Homoiiisian or Arian 
view. The Trinitarian doctrine, while it has done much mischief, 
and led to the persecution of some of the noblest spirits in Christen- 
com, has done one all-important service, viz., it has constantly kept 
before the minds of men the v.tal truth that God was essentially 
present and active in the mind and heart of Jesus. The doctrine of 
the essential immanence of God in humanity was of course in the 
creeds strictly confined to the one unique and entirely exceptional 
case of Jesus of Nazareth; but happily even against the intention 
and will of the creed-makers the irresistible might of analogical 
reasoning has imperceptibly brought thoughtful minds to see that 
what the Church predicated of Christ alone is really in varying 
degrees of fulness true of all men, and hence in a‘ certain very true 
seose the saying has been fulfilled: ‘“ And I, if I be lifted up, will 
draw all men after me.” But the very line of reflection which now 
enables us to see that the orthodox doctrine of the deity of Christ 
(notwithstanding its formal falsity) has subserved important ends in 
the spiritual education of the human race, just as clearly shows us 
that, so far as cultivated society in the present day is concerned, the 
Trinitarian dogma has done its work, and may now be quietly allowed 
io become obsolete, seeing that the doctrine of the immanence or 
incarnation of the infiaite God in every finite rational soul is now 
generally accepted in the highest philosophy ‘and theology of our 
time; and therefore all attempts such a3 Dr. Fairbairn’s to make an 
essential distinction between the incarnation of Gol in Jesus, and his 
incarnation in mankind generally, can only be regarded as unfortunate 
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Dr. Fairbairn’s book is divided into two parts. The first part, 
which occupies more than half the volume, is historical and critical, 
while the second part is theological and constructive. Whatever 
estimate may be formed of the second part, in which Dr. Fairbairn 
displays an amazing insight into the inner nature and plural constitu- 
tion of God — an insight attained by a method wholly different from 
that recommended in the beatitudes — there can be only one opinion 
as to the interest and value of the former part of the volume, in 
which the history of theological theories and of the successive phases 
of the philosophy of religion is graphically set forth. Ia the philoso- 
phical part, the views of the great German thinkers, from Kant onwards, 
are fully expounded. Dr. Fairbairn’s attitude in regard to Hegel 
is somewhat difficult to understand. He sometimes lavishes on that 
philosopher such laudatory epithets as most Germans in the present 
day would consider very extravagant, while at the same time on the 
most vital points of religious philosophy he appears to differ from 
this “ greatest of philosophers.” The English and American theolo- 
giaus who fondly imagine that in Hegel they have found both a satis- 
factory religious philosophy and a rationale of the chief orthodox 
dogmas, will not derive much encouragement from the perusal of Dr. 
Fairbairn’s work. For in the first place, as our author points out, the 
Hegelian second person in the Trinity is the manifestation of God in 
nature and in human history ; and any attempt to limit this function 
of the triune God to the individual Jesus of Nazareth would be in 
fatal contradiction to the whole spirit of the Hegelian philosophy. 
And in the second place, it is clear that Dr. Fairbairn, notwithstand- 
ing his very high estimate of Hegel, has really no sympathy with the 
most essential feature in the Hegelian mode of philosophising, for 
whereas it is vital to Hegelianism to treat the whole universe of 
matter and mind as the evolution of thought, every stage of which 
is necessarily determined by its relation to the rest, Dr. Fairbairn 
clings with admirable firmness to the belief in the real freedom of 
the human will. And in this present time when there is so much 
said about moral freedom in ethical treatises, while the essential con- 
dition of moral freedom, viz., the possibility of an alternative in our 
moral decisions, is persistently denied, Dr. Fairbairn does a real and 
important service both to ethics and to the philosophy of religion by 
setting aside the shallow sophistry on this subject which abounds in 
neo-Hegelian literature, and by building upon the solid foundation of 
man’s actual moral consciousvess, which distinctly declares that every 
sinful self-determination for which a man is really blameworthy is a 
self-determination which need not have been. 

This valuable feature in Dr. Fairbairn’s moral and religious philo- 
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sophy is due to his careful and faithful reading of the facts of con- 
sciousness. Would that throughout the whole of the volume he had 
tried each article in his theological creed by this simple test, and 
asked himself, Does this dogma find any support in the purest and 
deepest experiences of man’s moral and spiritual nature? Had he 
done this he would have written his book in precisely the same 
spirit in which Jesus taught, and would have uttered a voice of 
eminent significance at this present hour. But unfortunately he has 
not done so, and the whole of the second half of the volume is per- 
vaded by that old orthodox view of “revelation” as something 
wholly abnormal, from which the newer theologians are earnestly 
striving to liberate themselves, though, as we have seen, their utter- 
ances on this point are as yet too hesitating and equivocal to afford 
any permanent satisfaction. The world must still, it seems, wait 
for another generation or two before the so-called orthodox churches, 
both here and in America, will gain courage enough to explicitly act 
upon the principle which Jesus enunciated, and openly test the 
truth of theological dogmas by their conformity with the pro- 
foundest deliverances of that rational, moral and spiritual experience 
in which the indwelling God reveals himself to the pure in heart. 
No one can carefully read Dr. Fairbairn’s book without suspecting 
that this is really the test which the author is consciously or un- 
consciously continually applying when he seeks so to modify the 
interpretation of the orthodox dogmas as to bring them more into 
line with present ethical and spiritual ideas. Professor A. B. Bruce, 
indeed, in his eulogistic notice of Dr. Fairbairn’s book, indirectly 
admits that this is his way of criticising the articles of his church, 
for he says, in reference to the doctrine of the Atonement :— 
“Would it not considerably improve matters if one could say on 
Scripture warrant: Christ died to satisfy, or, to use a Scripture ex- 
pression, to manifest Divine righteousness, and Divine love, and in 
that manifestation the whole Godhead took part?” Now what does 
this naive query by Dr. Bruce really imply? It seems to us to 
imply that we must first so interpret our dogmas as to harmonize 
them as much as possible with our own deepest ethical and religious 
convictions, and then hunt up some scripture warrant, if we can, to 
justify this new reading of ours. 

But Dr. Fairbairn has evidently no clear consciousness that, in his 
revision of orthodox ideas, he is simply applying the rational method 
of gaining religious insight which Jesus enjoined ; and, indeed, if 
we may judge from this present volume, he would be among the very 
last to admit that it is in virtue of his own native spiritual discern- 
ment that he criticises and rejects the more glaring absurdities in 
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the popular orthodox views. He evidently believes, and wishes his 
readers to believe, that it is only through a more accurate study of 
what is involved in the mysterious and wholly exceptional mode of 
the incarnation of God in Jesus of Nazareth, that any theologian 
can gain truer insight into the fundamentals of religious belief. 

So engrossed, indeed, is Dr. Fairbairn’s mind with the notion that 
Christ came to supply an invaluable miraculous appendix to that 
general body of ethical and religious ideas which is accessible to the 
normal human mind, that he does manifest and gross injustice to 
those earlier Hebrew prophets and psalmists with whose profound 
and inspiring religious utterances the teachings of Jesus have so much 
incommon. He tells us, for instance, that, previous to the advent of 
Jesus, even the greatest Jewish thinkers and prophets were not real 
Monotheists. “Christ,” he says, “is the real creator of Monotheism. 
Before and apart from him we have Naturalisms, Polytheisms, Pan- 
theisms, and a Henotheism, which is the terra most characteristic of 
Judaism as it was and is; but it is only through him, and within . 
Christendom, that Monotheism has come to be, and has been incor- 
porated in a real and realised religion” (p. 378). There are few 
instances on record, we think, in which a writer's dogmatic preposses- 
sions have more completely biassed and perverted his judgment. 
Was that prophet no Monotheist who exclaimed, “ Lift up your eyes 
on high, and see who hath created these, that bringeth out their host 
by number”? Was it merely a Henotheistic idea of deity which 
inspired the Deuteronomist to say, “ The word of God is very nigh 
unto thee, in thy mouth and in thy heart, that thou mayest do 
it”? Or is it imaginable for a moment that the author of the drama 
of Job was simply thinking of the pre-eminence of the national God 
of the Hebrews when, in speaking of man’s endeavour to comprehend 
the Almighty, he exclaims, “ It is high as heaven: what canst thou 
do? Deeper than Sheol : what canst thou know ?” Is was not thus 
that Jesus judged of his own relation to those great prophets of his 
race in whose immortal words he found the true bread of life. 

But not only does Dr. Fairbairn’s excessive reverence for his 
favourite orthodox dogma lead him into a wholly unjustifiable dis- 
paragement of the great predecessors of Jesus, but this same attempt 
to de-humanise Jesus, while it is intended to exalt and magnify him, 
really and inevitably, however unintentionally, robs the personality of 
the founder of Christianity of its intrinsic ethical grandeur and 
spiritual sublimity. The true moral greatness of Jesus consists in 
this, that alike in his earlier temptations, which find expression in the 
story of his encounter with Satan, and in the last mental struggle in 
Gethsemane, his sacrifice of personal pleasure, and his ethical decision 
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for God and for humanity, were prompted solely by reverence for the 
moral sentiment, or, in other words, by pure devotion to the Father 
within him. This, as Kant so clearly saw and taught, is the true 
measure of pure, unadulterated moral worth. In many of the early 
Christians who became martyrs in the cause of religion, it is not 
improbable that the expectation of, and the craving for, the speedy 
enjoyment of heavenly raptures may have mingled as powerful 
motives in determining their readiness for martyrdom, and to that 
extent they sink ethically far below their great exemplar. There is 
every reason to think that not a vestige of such vulgar motives 
vitiated Christ's supreme act of self-surrender. But, now, 
assume for a moment that Dr. Fairbairn and the great body of 
orthodox theologians are right, and that, therefore, the young 
Galilean prophet was well aware, alike in the wilderness and in 
Gethsemane, that, though he outwardly seemed to be simply the son 
of Joseph and Mary of the little town of Nazareth, he had really, 
through eternity, occupied a wholly unique position in the 
plural constitution of God, and that, after his short missionary 
experience and the brief agony of crucifixion, he should forthwith 
resume his transcendent position in the Godhead. Assume likewise, 
as according to the orthodox authorities we needs must, that Jesus 
was so constituted that it is inconceivable and impossible that he 
should ever have yielded to any one of the so-called temptations of 
which the Evangelists speak, and what, we ask, becomes of the per- 
sonality of Jesus when thess speculative theologians have been 
allowed to fit it into its proper place in their ingenious dogmatic 
scheme? Surely the result is this, that by these assumptions the 
Shrist of the creeds becomes a being intrinsically incapable of mani- 
festing any real moral greatness and heroism, and the ethical and 
spiritual value of his life is virtually nullified ; for a being who lives 
and acts under wholly exceptional and non-human conditions is value- 
Jess as a revealer Of the moral and spiritual possibilities of human 
nature. 

Surely, then, the Christ which the nineteenth century is redis- 
covering is by no means a slightly modifiel edition of the second 
person of the Athanasian Trinity, but is the genuine son of Joseph 
and Mary, whose noble and divine life is of inexhaustible and 
perennial worth, not because it exhibits an abnormal and exceptional 
incarnation of God in humanity, but becauss it bears conspicuous and 
unmistakeable testimeny to the norma! iocarnation of God in the 
souls of men, and, therefore, to the infinite spiritual possibilities which 
are open to all human beings who follow Jesus in seeking to be 
perfect as the Father within them is perfect. This is the natural 
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“position in modern theology” in which the advocates of the “ new 
orthodoxy,” whether they consciously intend it or not, are effectually 
helping to place Jesus ; and we cannot but express our regret that so 
powerful a writer as Dr. Fairbairn is, should, throughout a large 
portion of this volume, have vainly spent his strength in trying to 
check and force back the inevitable advance of the tide of modern 
criticism and theological thought. This advancing tide is evidently 
undermining and destroying all those ecclesiastical fictions whereby 
a well-meaning but undiscerning reverenca has de-humanised and 
disguised Israel’s greatest prophet and the representative exponent 
and interpreter of that religious side of human nature which puts 
man in personal relations with the self-existent and eternal principle 
of reason and of love in whom all finite creatures live and move and 
have their being. Such destruction must be regarded in the present 
condition of philosophical and theological thought as a real and un- 
mixed gain ; for the personality of Jesus when revealed as it is now 
being revealed by reverent criticism, in all the true divinity of its 
simple humanity, will, in virtue of its intrinsic grandeur and beauty, 
far more than regain that influence over cultivated minds which the 
second person in the Trinity has irrevocably lost. The profound 
religious experience pourtrayed in the Bible, with the life and 
authentic utterances of Jesus as its culminating expression, will be 
studied with increased earnestness and enthusiasm, as presenting the 
highest historical manifestation of that personal and ethical rolation- 
ship between the finite soul and the infinite Father, the realisation of 
which with typical richness and purity is the specific and quite in- 
estimable contribution cast by the genius of the Hebrew race into the 
world’s intellectual and spiritual treasury. 


CuarRLeEs B. Upton. 


Origin and Sources of the Shulchan Aruch and the Sepher Assufoth. 
By Dr. M.Gaster. (Third Report of Judith Montefiore College, 
1892-93.) 

WE are glad to mention that the Rev. Principal of the Ramsgate 

College continues steadily the Continental system of the Rabbinical 

schools in publishing learned essays together with the yearly pro- 

gramme of the institution, and above all that he makes good use of 
the important collection of books and MSS. belonging to the College. 

This time Dr. Gaster gives a compressed sketch of the Shulchan Aruch, 

by the famous R. Joseph Caro (1488—1575), and the previous litera- 
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ture on the subject. Dr. Gaster does not pretend to exhaust the 
matter. He says: “ This survey will necessarily be short, as we must 
compress, in the compass of one lecture, a literature that ranges over 
1,500 years, and was casried on in every part of Asia, Africa, and 
Europe, wherever Jews lived. I will dwell somewhat longer on those 
works which we possess in our Library, especially those that do not 
exist anywhere else, and are of great importance.” After having 
given the outlines of Caro’s work, and having mentioned the method 
of the Mishnah and the Talmud with reference to the Halakhah, Dr. 
Gaster passes over to the Gaonic period. Ahai and the compiler of 
the Midrash Yelamdenu follow both the same method, beginning each 
chapter with word 10>, a word which introduces the subject of 
Halakhah. Ahai’s work consists of 171 chapters, a number which, says 
Dr. Gaster, agrees with that of the Pentateuchal Sedarim of the Pale- 
stinian triennial cycle. Thisis only natural, since Ahai emigrated from 
Babylonia to Palestine, where he wrote his nindxw, “Questions.” 
The next work in chronological order has the title of Halakhoth, with 
various adjectives, by R. Yehudai Gaon. One of these titles is myaon 
18, which Dr. Gaster explains from the word 181, which was derived 
from the probable commencement of each chapter, 187, “see.” A 
notice which I hope to give in another number of the JEWIsH QUAR- 
TERLY REVIEW will show that this was not the case. The word 18% 
is most likely derived from the first word of Yehuda’s Halakhoth, 
which began with the chapter on }’3)"y, and commenced with the 
words navn 2d {M2 ‘7 9D IN (Exodus xvi. 29), as is the case with 
the Hulakhoth Gedoloth of R. Simon Kayyara, a treatise based upon 
that of R. Yehudai Gaon (see Steinschneider's article on this subject 
in Geiger’s Jiidische Zeitschrift, p. 232, s. 99). 

Next comes Simon’s work, of which the date of the composition as 
given by Dr. Gaster is 741 a.D., a slip of the pen for 841. After 
having summarised the state of Talmudic learning amongst the Jews 
in Asia and Africa, Dr. Gaster passes over to Spain, South of France, 
and Germany, noticing briefly Isaac Gayyath, the famous Alfasi, in 
Spain ; Isaac, son of Abba Mari, at Marseilles (born 1122, as stated 
in the Histoire Litteraire de la France, Tome XXVIL, p. 520); Judah 
ben Burzilai, and Abraham of Narbonne, called Ab-Beth-Din, all 
three in the South of France; Eliezer ben Nathan and Baruch of 
‘Worms, both Germans. Before discussing the treatises of codified 
law, and more especially with that of the great Maimonides, 
Dr. Gaster touches the literature relating to the 613 precepts, the 
treatises on which are usually called Ni¥9N ‘D, and the liturgies con- 
cerning them, which have for title NI77tN (see the next number of 
JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW). Authors of books on the Precepts were 
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Moses of Coucy, Isaac of Corbeil, who both based their treatises upon 
Maimonides, The 9)3M is not by Abronhal-Levi. Parallel to the books 
of Precepts are the treatises which bear upon the Minhayim, of which 
Dr. Gaster gives a good sketch for all countries except the South of 
France in the fourteenth century, whilst the ?°WN7 ‘D, the DYDND ’D, 
both by French Rabbis; the "INN ‘D, by an Italian Rabbi; and the 
Y2wn, by a German Rabbi are omitted. One of the most important of 
these ritual compilations is the Sefer Asufoth, contained in MS. No. 115 
of the MSS. of the Montefiore College. Dr. Gaster gives it special at- 
tention, by devoting to it a separate description in his Report. Although 
use was made of it by Zunz, Dr. Berliner, the late R. Rabbinowitz, and 
others, and Dr. Gross has even given numerous extracts from it, with 
a list of all the authorities quoted in it, Dr. Gaster still found much 
to say concerning this interesting compilation, from which he repro- 
duces lengthy passages. This treatise was composed at Worms about 
1307 A.D. (this is the date of the formula of the 03). Ritual com- 
pendia were made for local use in all countries where Jewish congre- 
gations existed, of which there exists the one compiled in England 
with the title of ON yy, by Jacob of London. Concerning this 
treatise Dr. Gaster says as follows regarding the Pesach rite in the 
Sefer Asufoth, which he reproduces in its entirety : “‘ This description 
of the Seder and Hagada of Pesach is of the utmost interest ; it is 
one of the most complete descriptions of the ritual of the Seder, and 
throws a strong light upon the Seder contained in the O"'N /) of the 
son of the Hazan of London of the pre-expulsion period. Through 
our text alone that of the ON py is made clear, and by the com- 
parison with it is evident that the compiler of the ON yy has 
preserved that order of the Seder in a very incomplete form. The in- 
ference is obvious, that if the same Seder is contained in our Sefer As- 
sufoth, which, it has been shown, was compiled in the Rhine Province, 
this version and ceremonial cannot have constituted a special English 
Minhag.” We shall show in the next number of the JEWIsH 
QUARTERLY ReEvIEW that the rite in the DYN YY is that of 
Normandy. Dr. Gaster's inference could, we believe, not be applied 
to this rite, which is at least as old as the Rhenish one, if not older. 
On another occasion we may record two other monographs by Dr. 
Gaster—1. On “Hebrew Visions of Hell and Paradise” in the 
Journal of the Royal Asiatie Society, July, 1893, which contains an 
English translation of Hebrew-Rabbinical texts on the subject. 2. 
His critical edition of the School of the Hasmoneans, which will appear 
in the transactions of the last Congress of the Orientalists in London, 
Semitic Series. 
A. NEUBAUER. 
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by win, Midrasch Mischlé, Sammlung Agadischer Auslegung der 
Spriiche Salamon’s (Midrash on the Proverbs, Critically Edited, 
with a Commentary and Detailed Preface). By SaLomon Buser. 
(Wilna, 1893). 
WE scarcely had time to digest Herr Buber’s critical edition of the 
Midrash on Samuel (JEwisH QUARTERLY REVIEW, tom. V., p. 695) 
when we received an edition, by the same author, of the first 
part of a compilation of a Midrash on the Pentateuch (Ibidem), 
and another on the Book of Proverbs. As to the former, we shall 
notice it when the work is complete. The latter is based upon the 
first edition of Constantinople, and on several MSS., arranged on 
the same plan as Herr Buber’s previous editions of various Mid- 
rashim. The literary preface contains discussions: 1, on the name of 
this Agadic work, which is usually called Midrash Mishle, but also 
Agadath Mishle, and by mistake 31 “Mv. 2. On the epoch of its com- 
position, which, according to Zunz, was the eleventh century, whilst 
Herr Buber puts it, without any plausible reason, soon after the closing 
of the Babylonian Talmud (about 550 a.p.). Even if it were certain 
that R. Yehudai Gaon made use of this Midrash, it might still have 
been compiled at the beginning of the eighth century, but Yehudai 
does not say distinctly that he quotes from a Midrash on Proverbs. 
He might, therefore, have quoted from another work, from which 
the compiler of our Midrash could also have borrowed it. The same 
reasoning may be applied to the quotations of Amram Gaon and 
Simon Kayyara, who do not state more expressly that they quote from 
a Midrash Mishlé. Indeed, the first mention of this Midrash was 
made by R. Hananel (about 960). Herr Buber is, however, right 
when he says, in opposition to Zunz, that the Midrashim on Samuel, the 
Psalms, and on Proverbs are not by the same compiler, and conse- 
quently no comparative arguments can be adduced from the first two 
concerning the last as to the date and the country of the compilation, 
to which Zunz assigned Southern Italy, whilst Herr Buber says that 
he has no doubt that it was compiled in Babylonia, for this reason 
alone, viz., that whilst the compiler of our Midrash excerpts from 
the Babylonian Talmud, he ignores completely the Palestinian one, 
because he did not know of it. This is again no conclusive argument. 
If the compiler did his work after the closing of the Babylonian Tal- 
mud, he ought to have known the Palestinian one, which reached the 
Babylonian schools. It is possible that the compiler had no opportu- 
nity of quoting the Palestinian Talmud, for, as Herr Buber rightly 
observes, the Midrash on the Proverbs is iess agadic than those on 
Samuel and Psalms. The date and country of this compilation of 
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our M drash remain for the present doubtful ; more especially as the 
mystical treatise called the Hekhaloth is made use of by the compiler, 
and this treatise was scarcely composed before the ninth century. In 
this chapter Herr Buber gives bibliographical details concerning the 
previous edition of this Midrash, 3. The sources of our Midrash are 
the Mishnah, the Thoseftha, Midrash Rabbi, on Genesis, Leviticus, 
Canticles, and Ecclesiastes, the Pesikta de R. Kahné, the Baby- 
lonian Talmud, and the two versions of Aboth de R. Nathan. Was 
this last treatise composed as early as the time of the closing of the 
Talmud? Wedoubtit. 4. The alphabetical list of the doctors of 
the Mishnah and the Talmud mentioned in our Midrash. 5. The list 
of those omitted from the Venice edition, and those based upon it. 
Zunz was able to use only this edition, and he was, therefore, justified 
in making the statement to the effect that the authorities in our 
Midrash are either omitted or fictitious. The first edition, as well as 
the MSS. however, have the names, and their text is in general fuller 
and more complete than that of the Venice edition. That shows how 
dangerous it is to draw conclusions from a text based on one edition. 
6. Of the Rabbinical authorities quoted in our Midrash. Herr Buber 
begins with Simon Kayyara, Yehudai Gaon (we should reverse the 
place of these two Rabbis), and Amram Gaon, of which we have 
already said that they do not expressly mention the Midrash Mishlé, 
although their quotations are found in the Midrash. The list con- 
cludes with a Rabbi who died 1673 a.p. 7. Gives the description of 
the MSS. used by our editor, They are preserved in the Parma, 
Vatican and Paris libraries ; in the last I read, with the catalogue, the 
name of the copyist Moses 1N7'523, not pardaa or 70°33, as Herr 
Buber suggests. I may add that a small fragment (xvi. 6, only half a 
page, and a part of xxxiii.), has been acquired lately by the Bodleian 
Library (Hebrew d. 32 ff. 3 and 4, etc., coming from Egypt, written at 
end of the eleventh century, or early twelfth century, on vellum). 
This MS. reads (with slight variations) like the restored text (accord- 
ing to the Vatican MS.) by our editor. This fragment has sometimes 
IOS NNT NOD for WNW. 8. Gives details concerning the previous 
editions of our Midrash. 9. Has the concordance of the quotations 
in the Yalkut from our Midrash with those in the present edition, 
10. Enumerates the passages which are missing in the Venice edition, 
as well as those which are based on it. Herr Buber’s commentary is 
quite critical and bibliographical, and everywhere to the point. 


A. NEUBAUER, 
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Lehrbuch der alttestamentlichen Religionsgeschichte. Von R. SMEND. 
(Freiburg, 1893.) 


WE ought soon to know our Bibles well; at least, if we do not, it 
will hardly be from lack of qualified instruction. The stream of 
commentaries continues unchecked. On the Kurzgefasstes exegetisches 
Handbuch, with its constant new editions “ entirely revised,’’ or “ prac- 
tically re-written,” there followed the Kurzgefusster Kommentar, and 
quite recently a Handkommentar has been started, which, to judge 
from the two first instalments, will demand the more or less careful 
scrutiny of every student who wants to keep pace with the times. 
It is really very serious. And all this for the Old Testament alone! 
Then there come the introductions and the “ theologies.” In English 
we have one, and in Germany there are no less than three series of 
‘‘libraries”” or handbooks, which are to embrace the whole field of 
theological inquiry. So for the Old Testament introductions, in addi- 
tion to Kuenen’s monumental work, there are Driver, and Cornill, 
and recently Kénig, and before long there will be Hoizinger ! 

As for Old Testament theology, the book before us is first in the 
field. It consists of 536 large and pretty closely printed pages. It will 
be followed in England by Professor Davidson, in Germany by Stade 
in Cornill’s series, which is happily planned on a smaller scale, and 
by Buhl in the more orthodox, and very lengthy series, which was 
started by the huge Hinleitung of Konig. 

Whatever may be the case with the} three remaining books, Pro- 
fessor Smend’s Lehrbuch is a very welcome addition to our store of 
Old Testament literature. Schultz's Alttestumentliche Theologie is 
a most useful work, and will not be rendered superfluous or out 
of date by its new rival. But Smend’s book has special qualities 
and qualifications of its own. It is not an illuminative book, 
it is very long, not very original, occasionally somewhat indistinct, 
and the plan of it involves a certain amount of tiresome repetition, 
but it contains a great mass of valuable information. More- 
over here, for the first time, we have an “Old Testament Theo- 
logy” elaborately werked out on the lines of Kuenen, Stade and 
Wellhausen. Here, so far as religion and theology are concerned, 
is the plain outcome of their criticism. Here, for the first time, we 
have the historic periods rigidly separated, and the religion of each 
period—pre-prophetic, prophetic and legal—is delineated from the 
literary sources belonging to that period only. 

Here we get, too, in the post-exilic period the marked distinction 
between the religion of the Gemeinde and the religion of the “ indi- 
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vidual ;” and as we might expect from the author of the well-known 
monograph Ueber das Ich der Psalmen, the Psalter is used as the 
authoritative exponent of the former, while Proverbs, Job and 
Ecclesiastes furnish the material for the elucidation of the latter. 
(It might be well to note at once that on p. 476, n. 1, the post-exilic 
date of Proverbs is maintained and defended with some new and in- 
genious arguments ; cf. also pp. 490 and 514.) Professor Smend’s 
book, moreover, is marked by sobriety and care: the references are 
constant and numerous, and thus the industrious student can check 
his author as he goes along ; little, except perhaps in Hosea (the usual 
place), is read into the parts which are most admired, while, on the 
whole, very fair justice is done to those other parts of the Old Testa- 
ment with which our Professor (as a Protestant divine) is in com- 
paratively little sympathy. 

In the first division, which deals with the pre-prophetic religion and 
extends over 151 pages, there is little which need detain us. The 
conclusions of the three great critics (and as regards comparative 
religion those of Prof. R. Smith to boot) are closely followed. We 
get, for example, Wellhausen’s high appreciation of Ahab (p. 155), 
the religious importance of the Northern kingdom (pp. 60, 264, 265), the 
Decalogue a product of the prophetical movement (pp. 47, n. 173, 
278). Moses is depres:ed somewhat below the place which Stade 
has assigned to him, but he is still regarded as an historical person. 
I cannot say that Iam converted as regards the date of the Decalogue, 
or as to its certain posteriority to Exodus xxxiv. 17-26. I am glad 
to find two eminent authorities on my side, namely Prof. Cheyne, 
in his “Founders of Old Testament Criticism,” pp. 285-287, and 
Wildeboer in his very pleasant and valuable new book, De letterkunde 
des ouden verbonds (Groningen, 1893), pp. 24-26. Sometimes Pro- 
fessor Smend seems to me a little inclined to out-Herod Herod, as in 
§ 7, Jahve’s Richten. Sometimes he draws too wide an infer- 
ence from a single verse, notably from Gen. xxx. 22 and xxi. 1 
on p. 102. The best and newest thing in this section is the last 
paragraph, “ Die Moral” (pp. 140-151). 

The second division deals with the Prophets. It includes separate 
sections on Elijah, Amos, Hosea, Isaiah and Jeremiah, with some 
general remarks on prophecy as a whole (pp. 169-188). Ezekiel is 
characteristically included in the section on the origin of the Law. I 
do not think that Professor Smend- has anything very fresh to tell us 
about the prophetic teaching, though the student will find many in- 
teresting and novel details sprinkled here and there (cf. pp. 214, n. 1, 
222,n.1). It is noteworthy that our author, unlike many earlier 
critice, does not admit that religious individualism was taught or 
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realised by Jeremiah (pp. 239-255). With Duhm he separates out 
the Servant passages from Isaiah xl.-lxvi. but assigns them to a 
writer who was about contemporary with Jeremiah (pp. 257-262). 
The fifty-third chapter, together with 1. 4-9, refers to an indivi- 
dual, to one particular historic martyr (?.¢., to one who had already 
suffered a martyr’s death when 1. and lii. were written), whereas 
xlii. 1 seg., and xlix. 1 seg. refer to the ideal Israel. But as for the 
phrase “ he shall see his seed,” that means only : “ Er lebt in geistigen 
Sodhnen wieder auf.” The last word on Isaiah liii. and the Servant 
passages has certainly not herewith been said. 

Professor Smend isa believer in interpolations. He follows Well- 
hausen as to the last chapter of Amos (p. 183, n. 1), and has his 
doubts as to Hosea xi. 8b-12. In an elaborate note he accepts and 
defends the suggestion that Jeremiah xxx.and xxxi. (including, 
therefore, the famous “new covenant” passage) are post-exilic 
(p. 239, n. 1). His arguments here are very strong. As to the Pro- 
phets and their teaching generally, two points are worthy of note. 
The first is the emphasis laid on the view that it was the foreknow- 
ledge of imminent calamity which awakenel in the Prophets the 
consciousness of national sin. 

Als die Ursache des Verderbens kommt die Siinde dem Propheten erst zum 
Bewusstsein, wenn das Unheil naht und umgekehrt tritt der Gedanke an die 
Siinde zuriick, sobald die Unheilsahnung weicht (p. 170). 

Does not this ignore (with Wellhausen) the teaching office of the 
Prophets too obviously ? Surely they could and did observe the sins 
of their age whether calamity was imminent or not. I wonder what 
Professor Cheyne will say to this theory of Smend’s. 

The second point is that our author expressly asserts that the 
essence of the prophetical function and message—the prediction of 
Israel’s fall—is at bottom inexplicable. 

Auf der Weissagung vom Untergange Israels beruht die weitere Religions 
geschichte des A. T, in ihrer Gesammtheit, aber sie ist auch gegen jede 


Erklirung spréde...... Veranlasst ist seine Weissagung (i.e. that of Amos) 
zweifellos durch das Nahen der Assyrer, aber sie ist daraus nicht zu erkliiren 


(pp. 161, 162). 
And again, more emphatically still :— 


“Die Weissagung des Amos war natiirlich auch durch seinen Glauben an die 
gittliche Vergeltung und die damaligen Zustiinde Israels bedingt, aber erklir- 
lich iss sie daraus so wenig wie aus der blossen Thatsache, dass Israel von 
Assur bedroht war. Auch die Combination dieser beiden Momente reicht dazu 
nicht aus, Vielmehr bewiihrte sich die Lebenswahrheit des geschichtlichen 
Jahveglaubens nun auch darin, dass der kommende Untergang Israels in den 
Herzen einzelner Minner seinen Schatten vorauswarf, Fiir die weitere Ge 
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schichte der alttestamentlichen Religion und der Religion tiberhaupt war diese 
Weissagung aber von einer solchen Bedeutung, dass sie uns als ein gittliches 
Geheimniss erscheinen muss (p. 164). 


The most interesting and valuable portion of Professor Smend’s 
book discusses Die Religion des alteren Judenthums (pp. 263-536). The 
plan of this section is as follows. We have, jirst, the foundation of 
the Law in two parts—(a.) Josiah and Deuteronomy ; (b.) Ezekiel and 
the Priestly Code. Secondly, the faith of the Jewish community set 
forth—(qa.) in its foundation by the Second Isaiah; and (.) in its 
contents. (The contents are divided into six paragraphs: the main 
source isthe Psalter.) Thirdly, Jewish individualism in three sections, 
called Job, Wisdom, and Koheleth respectively. 

That Professor Smend’s exposition of the post-exilic religion is 
entirely satisfactory cannot be said. Nobody's exposition can be that 
who is not equally at home in its Rabbinical as in the Christian 
developments, and equally ready to acknowledge the excellences and 
the limitations of both. The scholar who is learned in both direc- 
tions, sympathetic and yet impartial, has probably still to be born. At 
present, even in Germany, he has shown no signs of his existence. 
Professor Smend, like many a predecessor, is still dominated, as it 
would seem, by the idea that the origin of Christianity implies a 
bad religion, to which it was opposed ; that it implies not merely 
a revolt against a perversion of a good religion, but a revolt 
against a religion which was by its constitution and essence a bad 
one. Directly legalism became fully developed, religion, so Professor 
Smend seems to think, necessarily became purely formal, wholly 
unspiritual, without morality and without faith. If, a3 we shall see, 
das dltere Judenthum, 7.e., pre-Maccabean Judaism, was not formal, 
not unspiritual, not lacking in morality aud faith, it was so precisely 
because legalism was not fully developed. It seems never to enter 
Professor Smend’s head, that the religion of Paul and the religion of 
the Rabbis might both be good religions, though neither of them 
perfect religions, or that love, faith and morality may be constitutive 
elements of a legal and a non-legal religion alike. I fancy the ortho- 
dox Jew finds it equally hard to believe in the excellence of the reli- 
gion of Paul. It seems to me so simple and probable that each should 
be good in its way, both Paul’s religion and the Rabbis’ ; but if this is 
so simple and se probable, why is it so generally disbelieved ? I cer- 
tainly am no mere apologist for the post-exilic or Rabbinic religion, 
though sometimes it might seem as if I were. For instance, with the 
righteous strictures passed by Professor Smend upon Jewish parti- 
cularism and its consequences I am in full agreement (§§ 19 and 20). 
Of course to the partizans of the time impartiality was impossible. 
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Paul was bound to think his religion utterly good, true and 
spiritual, his opponents’ religion false, bad and formal, and the 
Rabbis were bound to think similarly of their religion as compared 
with that of Paul’s. But why must we think as the early Christians 
or as the Rabbinical Jews? Professor Smend appears to suppose 
that; because God seemed near to a disciple of St. Paul, therefore he 
was necessarily far from the Rabbi. But why these oppositions ? 
Sarely as a matter of fact he was very near to both, although they 
approached him and conceived him in such different ways. Either 
religion led men and still leads them to God ; either religion enabled 
and enables them to commune with him. God was and he seemed, 
God is and he seems, just as near to the good disciple of the Rabbi 
as to the good disciple of Jesus and of Paul. 5 
Readers of Professor Smend’s book will, however, notice a very 
marked difference in his treatment of the earlier post-exilic religion 
from what might have been expected from the author of the com- 
mentary on Ezekiel. To the Biblical products of the post-exilic 
period he is not only, on the whole, discriminating and just, but even 
sympathetic and appreciative. The way in which this is done, 
while a general attitude of condemnation towards legalism is, never- 
theless maintained, is by making a wide cleavage between the earlier 
and the later Judaism, between the religion before the Maccabean 
revolt and the religion after it. It was becoming clear that a device 
of this kind was getting daily more needful and more probable. 
Now that for writers of the Wellhausen school, not only the Psalter, 
but Proverbs and Job, have all been relegated to the post-exilic era, 
it is obviously necessary to allow that such a period could not have 
been one of moral and religious destitution and sterility. But as 
the Jewish religion at the time of Jesus and Paul was ea hypothest 
barren and formal, and so remained throughout the Rabbinical 
period, you can only maintain both positions by the device to which 
I have alluded. Hence we find Professor Smerd in his preface 
urging that a much sharper difference must in future be made 
between pre-Maccabean and post-Maccabean Judaism. Because this 
has not hitherto been adequately done, pre-Maccabean Judaism has 
been considerably underestimated. That Judaism, he says— 
entspricht durchaus nicht dem, was man gewéhnlich unter jiidischer Gesetzes- 
religion versteht. Die Psalmen beweisen, dass der prophetische Glaube, freilich in 
der von Deutero-Jesaja angebahnten Umbildung, im iilteren Judenthum lebendig 
war. In allem Gliick und Ungliick, das ihm widerfuhr, erfuhr es die Gnade 
und Grisse, wie den Ernst seines Gottes. Schon damit war hier ein starkes 
Gegengewicht gegen das Gesetz gegeben. Sodann ist aber aus dem Buche Hiob, 
den Proverbien und noch aus Jesus Sirach evident, dass das Gesetz fiir das 
iltere Judenthum wesentlich die Moral bedeutete. Der gesetzliche Cultus und 
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die gesetzliche Observanz waren freilich von hichster Wichtigkeit fiir die Ent- 
stehung der nachexilischen Gemeinde und fiir ihre iiussere Organisation in der 
Hierokratie. Aber der gesetzliche Cultus und die gesetzliche Observanz 
tendiren ihrem Ursprung nach auf die Moral und deshalb konnten sie im alteren 
Judenthum auch wieder zu iusseren Formen herabsinken, die der Moral nicht 
im Wege standen. Dagegen empfand das nachmakkabiiische Judenthum die 
Nothwendigkeit seiner Absonderung vom Hellenismus dahin, dass es sich im 
gesetzlichen Formalismus vergrub, und die Enttiiuschung, in die die makka- 
biiische Bewegung auslief, machte der Zuversicht ein Ende, mit der die iltere 
jiidische Gemeinde in ihren geschichtlichen Erlebnissen die Wahrheit ihrer 
Religion anzuschauen vermochte. Da erst ist die Gesetzesreligion der Pharisiier 
und Schriftgelehrten entstanden, zu der das Evangelium in Gegensatz trat 
(p. viii.). 

I have quoted this long passage in full because it is so exceedingly 
important. Let me point out what it implies. In the older Judaism the 
faith of the Prophets was still alive ; therefore, in Rabbinic Judaism 
it isdead. In the older Judaism men realised the grace and greatness 
of God ; therefore, in Rabbinic Judaism the grace and greatness of 
God are not realised. In the older Judaism the most important 
part of the Law was ethical; therefore, in Rabbinic Judaism the 
most important part of the Law is ceremonial. Three tremendous 
implications, and all of them, as I believe, unjustifiable and mistaken. 
It will, however, remain for professed Rabbinical scholars to show 
that whatever else may be the differences between the earlier and 
later Judaism, the differences alleged by Professor Smend, whereby 
all spiritual and ethical reality is emptied out of the second, and exclu- 
sively reserved for the first, are radically misleading and erroneous. 

What I feel tolerably confident that impartial Rabbinic scholars 
will find is that, assuming Professor Smend’s description of the older 
Jewish religion to be wholly accurate, the later Rabbinic religion 
represents in many points (I do not say in all) a considerable religious 
advance. I believe, for example, that in doctrines of sin and of 
repentance, in religious individualism, in the conception of communion 
with God, in the spiritual joy of observing the Law, in the purity of 
religious motive, in the warmth and enthusiasm of its ethics, and 
(obviously) in the doctrine of a future life, Rabbinic religion re- 
presents a distinct advance upon the religion of the post-exilic portions 
of the Old Testament. I wish that three such adequately equipped 
scholars as Bickell, Wiinsche and Schechter—a Catholic, a Protestant 
and a Jew—would each write a monograph upon this very subject. 
I quite admit that it is equally unsatisfactory, when I defend, or when 
Professor Smend attacks, the religion of the Rabbis; it is those who 
know the literature, the Fachminner, the scholars in Rabbinism, with 
whom alone the ultimate decision must lie. 
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Meanwhile, it is time to return to Professor Smend’s book, which is, 
of course, concerned exclusively with that older Judaism upon whose 
faults and excellences he is so tried and qualified a judge. 

An excellent estimate of Deuteronomy opens the chapters on the 
Law (cf. especially pp. 287-289). Ezekiel, too, is adequately presented. 
The view of him taken in the admirable Commentary of 1880 is now 
considerably modified (cf. especialy pp. 313-319 as contrasted with 
Commentary, p. 308). There is much to be learnt from the analysis 
of the Priestly Code. The various causes and origins, if one may say 
so, of the ceremonial and ritual laws are capitally summed up on 
p. 327, and it is well shown how the whole body of them was taken 
up in the service of monotheism. It is also clearly explained how 
the laws of clean and unclean were connected with morality (pp. 328, 
329). So, too, as regards circumcision (p. 330), and liturgical purity 
(p. 337). Altogether the sections from pp. 325 to 338 are most valu- 
able and suggestive. 

In no other German book,so far as I am aware, is the Psalter so fully 
exploited for a description of post-exilic religion. Take Smend’s book 
and Cheyne’s book together, and from one particular point of view 
there is not much more to be said. I referred before to the excellence 
of §§19 and 20. Students must often be puzzled to know when the 
“enemies” and the “ wicked men” of the Psalmists refer to heathen 
oppressors and when to Jews, If they take the trouble to look up 
Professor Smend’s references in these paragraphs, they will see the 
distinction clearly worked out. From §19 on Gottes Sieg iiber die 
Welt, I will quote the following excellent passage on the relation of 
the Jews to the outer world, and its effect upon their own relation 
to God. 

Mit aller Welt je linger je bitterer verfeindet waren die Juden ausser Stande 
den Glauben an ihren Missionsberuf und an das zukiinftige Heil aller Welt 
im Sinne von Jes. xlii. 1 ff. festzuhalten. Aber gleichwohl wusste sich die 
jiidische Gemeinde als den unentbehrlichen Herold der Herrlichkeit Gottes 
in der Welt, sie allein konnte den Sinn der Weltgeschichte den Heiden ent- 
hiillen. Sie that das aber viel weniger durch die Predigt der Wahrheit (Ps. li. 15), 
als durch ihren Gottesdienst, in dem sie sich zu Gott bekannte. Bis er seine 
Weltherrschaft zur offenkundigen Thatsache machte, thronte er iiber den 
Lobliedern Israels (Ps. xxii. 4). Die thaten seinen Namen den Heiden kund. 
Gern erinnerte man sich daran, dass die jiidische Diaspora in aller Welt sein 
Lob erklingen liess (Ps. xlviii. 11; lxv. 6, 9). Die Juden waren freilich auch des 
Gedankens fihig, dass auch der Gottesdienst der Heiden dem einen Gott gelte und 
auch so sein Name gross sei unter den Heiden (Mal. i. 11, 14). Aber that- 
siichlich stand die Religion auf ihnen allein. Er durfte sie nicht untergehen 
lassen, damit sein Lob auf der Erde nicht verstumme, in der Todtenwelt konnte 
sie ihn nicht preisen (Ps. vi. 6; xxx. 10; Ixxxviii. 11 f.; exv. 16f.; cxviti. 17 f.) 
Das Lob Gottes hatte im Munde seiner Gemeinde aber nicht nur seine All- 
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macht, sondern sein ganzes Wesen zum Inhalt, wie es sich in der Geschichte 
Israels von jeher geoffenbart hatte. Das zu verkiindigen betrachtete die Ge- 
meinde als ihre geschichtliche Aufgabe, aber auch sie selbst genoss in ihrem 
Gottesdienst eine geistige Anschauung der Herrlichkeit Gottes und damit ihr 
hichstes Gliick (Ps. lxiii. 3 f.) (p. 386). 


And here are two other telling passages about the way in which the 
unfortunate particularism of the Jewish religion, the conviction that 
they, the Jews, were in the last resort righteous, justified, and favoured 
of heaven, reacted upon their consciousness of sin. The second 
passage, however, contains much debatable matter, and is one of the 
instances in which, as I believe, Professor Smend has imperfectly 
apprehended the actual course and tenour of religious development. 


(a.) Also sind im Bewusstsein der jiidischen Gemeinde ihr Recht gegeniiber 
dem Unrecht, das die feinde ihr anthun, und ihre Gerechtigkeit in Gott 
aufs engste mit einander verbunden. Die Nothwendigkeit dieser Verkniipfung 
ergiebt sich auch daraus, dass durch die Noth, die die Feinde der Gemeinde 
bereiten, stets auch ihre Gerechtigkeit vor Gott fraglich wird. Denn ihre Ge- 
rechtigkeit vor Gott bedeutet zuniichst, dass sie anders ist als die Heiden und 
die Gottlosen, dies Vertrauen wird aber zu nichte, wenn sie ihren Feinden 
definitiv unterliegt. Pest und Hungersnoth konnten als unmittelbare Schickun- 
gen Gottes viel leichter als Strafen Gottes ertragen werden, schon deshalb, 
weil auch die Heiden und die Gottlosen darin betroffen wurden, iibrigens waren 
sie auch voriibergehender Natur. Aber von den Heiden und den Gottlosen war 
die Gemeinde immerfort bedroht. Die Glaubensnoth der jiidischen Gemeinde 
war daher vor allem Feindesnoth, der Triumph der Heiden und der Gottlosen 
stellte die Macht des Hinen Gottes in Frage, er nahm aber auch der Gemeinde 
ihr gutes Gewissen zu Gott. Deshalb giebt es nur wenige Psalmen, in denen die 
Heiden oder die Gottlosen nicht irgendwie vorkiimen,wihrend von anderenNiéthen 
der Gemeinde wenig die Rede ist. Im Kampfe mit derWelt sah die Gemeinde 
ihr gutes Gewissen bestiindig bedroht und in ihrer Rettung vor der Welt und 
in ihrem Siege iiber sie verlangte sie immerdar ihre Rechtfertigung zu erfahren. 
Sie stellte sich aber auch, so weit der Druck der tiusseren Noth, die sie schuldig 
sprechen wollte, ihr das ermiglichte, auf ihr gutes Gewissen zu Gott und so lange 
sie das im Sinne von Jes. xl. ff. that und thun konnte, stellte sie sich damit auf 
das wahrste und unbesieglichste Gottvertrauen. Im anderen Falle lag hier aber 
auch die Quelle einer Herzenshirtigkeit, eines Hochmuths gegeniiber der Welt 
und eines Trotzes gegen Gott,r die durch keine Lehre der Geschichte 
zerbrochen werden konnten. Das Hine wie das Andere muss man zugestehen 
(p. 405). 

(6.) Niemals kam die jiidische Gemeinde iiber dies Schwanken zwischen 
dem Bewusstsein der Schuld und dem der Rechtfertigung hinaus. Jedes 
schwere Ungliick brachte iiber sie dieselbe Angst, immer wieder empfand sie 
dann mit gleicher Schwere den Druck der Schuld, die so oft schon vergeben zu 
sein schien. Erst die messianische Zeit sollte ihr mit der Vergebung der Schuld 
eine ewige Rechtfertigung bringen (Dan. ix. 24). Eben darin war auch der 





! When, in the name of history, did the post-Maccabean Jews show any 
Trotz against God? It would be difficult to say. 
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Eifer begriindet, mit dem sie nach der Gerechtigkeit trachtete. Alles Gliick 
bewies ihr, dass sie nicht vergeblich arbeitete, und alles Ungliick riittelte sie 
auf, so dass sie nicht lissig werden konnte. Unter dem Druck dauernden Un- 
gliicks musste ihre Frémmigkeit zuletzt freilich zu einer rein knechtischen 
Unterwerfung unter das Gesetz herabsinken. Auch konnte das Bewusstsein, 
Strafe verdient zu haben, nicht Schritt halten mit dem, Strafe zu leiden. Die 
Vorstellungen von Satan und von der Macht der Siinde bedeuteten nicht nur 
die Furchtbarkeit der Siindengefahr, sie haben bei Juden und Christen auch 
dazu gedient, das Gefiihl der Verantwortlichkeit zu schwiichen und das Ge- 
wissen abzustumpfen, wie das schon bei Zacharia deutlich ist. Aber das iiltere 
Judenthum wusste auch, was echte Busse war, und es erfuhr auch die Macht 
vergebender Gnade, durch die es sich im Jubel tiber die giéttliche Hilfe zu 
freudiger Erfiillung der ihm gestellten Aufgabe erhob (Ps. li. 14) (p. 433). 


I propose now to call attention to a few points where Professor 
Smend seems to me to show a doubtful accuracy. 

To the Law, as such, God is far. Why? The Law assumes that 
man is capable of fulfilling it : this means that God is no longer near 
to man. Denn dieser natirliche freie Wille und die Erfillung des Ge- 
setzes sind allzu verschieden von der Bekehrung vom ganzen Herzen, 
die die Propheten gefordert hatten. Schafft euch ein neues Herz und 
einen neuen Geist! heisst es hochst characteristisch. Ez. xviii. 31, 
Vgil. Deut. x. 16 (p. 349). But surely Ezekiel is precisely the 
prophet of repentance (xviii. 30). Nor can xviii. 31 be pressed against 
xi. 19 and xxxvi. 26. What free-will has to do with God’s distance 
I cannot conceive. The Jews never believed that this free-will was 
independent of God's grace and help, as a glance at their liturgy will 
adequately prove. 

Professor Smend makes an amazing statement on p. 198, n. 1: 


Fiir das Judenthum ist der Gedanke der Liebe Jahves von untergeordneter 
Bedeutung, er hat in ihm eigentlich gar keinen Platz, noch viel weniger die 
Liebe Israels zu Jahve. 


This wonderful assertion is repeated with variations on pp. 363 and 
437. No doubt there ought to be no such thing as love in a legal 
religion ; but, unfortunately for logic and Pauline partialities, there 
was a great deal. Has Professor Smend ever read a Talmudic prayer 
beginning ‘‘ With abounding love hast thou loved us, O Lord our God ; 
with great and exceeding pity hast thou pitied us?” I thought the 
passionate love of Israel to its God would hardly have been denied, 
and as to God’s love for Israel, why, it was the cause of its election. 
‘Blessed art thou, O Lord, who hast chosen thy people Israel in 
love.” The truer attack would be to say that in Judaism God’s love 
for Israel is so profound and so devoted, that he has too little left 
for the world beyond ; to deny that he loved Israel, and that Israel 
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loved him, is the hardiest of daring paradoxes, as it is the most 
susceptible of overwhelming refutation. 

Again, we are told that the older Judaism was a religion of hope. 

Aber in diesem fortwihrenden Ringen mit der iusseren Wirklichkeit der 
Dinge ist der jiidische Glaube nicht nur erstarkt und geliutert, die Schlige, 
die der Weltlauf gegen ihn fiihrte, haben ihn schliesslich auch erschiittert und 
anderseits ist er unter ihnen zuletzt auch so hart und starr geworden, dass seine 
Seele in ihm erstarb. Der Widerspruch zwischen innerem Glauben und iiusse- 
rem Erleben war endlos und unlésbar und diese Einsicht war es vor allem, 
was zuletzt zur vollsten Veriusserlichung der Religion fiihrte. In Betracht 
kommt hierfiir die grosse Enttiiuschung, in die die makkabiische Erhebung fiir 
die Frémmigkeit auslief. Sie hat dem Pharisiiismus den Weg gebahnt. Schliess- 
lich machte die zweite Zerstérung Jerusalems der Existenz der jiidischen 
Centralgemeinde ein Ende und schnitt den Juden damit jede Méglichkeit ab, 
in ihren diusseren Erlebnissen die Wahrheit ihres Glaubens zu erfahren. Von 
da an blieb ihnen nichts iibrig als die resignirte Erfiillung des géttlichen 
Willens in Gestalt des Gesetzes, das sie nun erst recht in seinen Zwang nahm. 
Die Hoffnung, ohne die sie freilich nicht leben konnten, gehirte allein einer 
ungewissen Zukunft an, deshalb musste diese Hoffnung aber auch verweltlicht 
werden und die Frémmigkeit zu einem blossen Mittel zum Zweck herab- 
sinken (p. 452). 

Where is the proof? I think Professor Smend will search for it 
in vain. Judaism never ceased to be a religion of hope, and later 
Judaism became and remained much more optimistic than Biblical 
Judaism, because the doctrine of immortality and resurrection secured 
to each believer his unfailing reward. But there lurks a truth in 
Professor Smend’s assertion, only of an opposite kind to that which he 
desires to imply. He says that the destruction of the Temple cut off 
from the Jews every possibility of realising in the varying circum- 
stances of their outward lot the truth of their religion. But all the 
more were they sustained and upheld by the inward conviction of its 
truth and its nobility. If their outward lot became hard and cruel, 
the more were they cheered and recompensed by inward and spiritual 
joy. More and more did they find their satisfaction in the loving 
fulfilment of the Law. 

For that Law was nota burden. Professor Smend allows that the 
ceremonial injunctions of the Pentateuch were “ leicht erfullbur” 
(p. 332), and for older Judaism, he admits that piety provided the 
individual with inneres Gluck auch in der Gegenwart (p. 490). He 
realised die beseligende Kraft of moral action ; it was a pleasure for 
him to do good. But all this is no less, nay, rather, it is much more 
true, for the Rabbinic than for the Biblical period of the post-exilic 
religion. 

Indeed I should like to ask, Did the later Judaism know nothing 
of communion with God ? That there was a sense of such a com- 
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munion in the older Judaism is, according to Professor Smend, proved 
by the Psalter. But the religion of Rabbinism is emphatically a religion 
of prayer, and if the prayers of the Psalter (p. 351) differ from 
Christian prayers in this that they aim at concrete Ziele only (I sup- 
pose there have been Christian prayers, too, which aimed at concrete 
Ziele?), then I believe that many Rabbinic prayers may be justly— 
I crave the Professor’s pardon— denominated Christian. It is pre- 
cisely “Christian” prayers which open the petitioning section of 
the Amidah ; it is mainly a Christian prayer which closes them. 

An important feature of Professor Smend’s work is that, while 
the Psalter is exclusively used for the religion of the community—the 
“I” of the Psalms is alwaysa personification, even in Psalm lxxiii.— 
he, nevertheless, lays great stress upon der jiidische Individualismus, 
devoting to it the last 63 pages of his book. He seems to believe, and 
I should think most rightly to believe, that religious individualism is 
the final fruit of all religious development. At the same time I do 
not see why it should not be combined with a full devotion to, and 
realisation of, the religious life and purpose of the community. Now 
we all remember how Wellhausen, at the close of a most superb 
section of his superb sketch, has said, ‘The religious individualism 
of the Gospel is, and must remain for all time, the true salt of the 
earth.” Hence, from the point of view which assumes that the essential 
excellences of the Gospel must necessarily be absent from the religion 
to which it is opposed, a true religious individualism is wanting in 
Rabbinical Judaism. This is apparently the conclusion reached 
deductively by Professor Smend. In paragraph 25, entitled Das 
Buch Hiob, be discusses, very interestingly, the origin and growth 
of religious individualism among the Jews, Of the post-exilic 
community he goes on to say :— 

Immerfort gab es einen kleinen Kreis von Frommen, die ihr individuelles 
Geschick ganz und gar auf die Religion stellen wollten. Freilich war der 
jiidische Individualismus zumeist durchaus nicht von rein religidser Art, dann 
blieb er weit hinter der Religion der Gemeinde zuriick. Wo er das aber war, 
kam er auch iiber die Religion der Gemeinde hinaus. In den Herzen einzelner 
Auserwiihlter erreichte die alttestamentliche Religion ihre hiéchste Vollendung 
(p. 475 fin.). 

One of these Ausermahiten was the author of Job. The moral of 
that book is this :— 


Ist euch das gerechte Richten Gottes in den iiusseren Schicksalen der 
Menschen nicht zu erkennen, so soll man gleichwohl an dem Glauben fest- 
halten, das er richte und gerecht richte. Nach der Art dieses Richtens darf 
man freilich nicht fragen. Vielleicht besteht es nur darin, dass Gott von der 
Frémmigkeit und Gottlosigkeit der Menschen Notiz nimmt, ohne dass er sie 
objectiv irgend etwas davon erfahren liesse. Das Gefitthl der Gemeinschaft mit 
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Gott, das die Erfiillung des gittlichen Willens gewiihrt, das Zeugniss des 
heiligen Geistes, soll den Frommen geniigen. Reiner ist das Wesen des Glau- 
bens nie erfasst als hier (p. 503 fin.). 

And obviously, if this be indeed the moral of Job, it represents the 
realised religion not of Jewish Ausermihiten only, but of Auserwdhlten 
in every creed. The famous verses of the 73rd Psalm, ‘‘ Whom have 
I in heaven but thee,” etc., can in every age be only truly felt by 
a small minority of every creed. Wellhausen has owned, dass man 
sich ehrlicher Weise schamen muss, die Worte des 73. Psalms nachzu- 
sprechen. As regards this Psalm, I would also allow the accuracy 
of the following :— 

Einzigartig steht dies Gebet im Psalter und iiberhaupt in der vorchristlichen 
Religionsgeschichte da, ihm zur Seite stellt sich nur das Buch Hiob, das fiir 
den Einzelnen dasselbe fordert, was dieser Psalm fiir die Gemeinde. In der 
That ist es das Herz des Einzelnen, dass der Gemeinde dies Bewusstsein der 
Gnade geben will. Aber eine empirische Gemeinde konnte es nicht fassen, 
nur die Einzelnen waren dazu im Stande und unter ihnen auch nur die Aus- 
erwihlten (p. 453). 

But I am by no means prepared to accept the statement which 
immediately follows as historically accurate. Nor, though it begins 
with a “therefore,” can I perceive the logical cogency of the con- 
clusion :— 

Desshalb waren die Wege des Herzens und Gewissens fiir den Hinzelnen 
zuletzt anders als fiir die jiidische Gemeinde, dieser Individualismus konnte im 
Judenthum seine Befriedigung nicht finden, im Christenthum, das ihn dauernd 
begriindete, hat er sich von der jiidischen Gemeinde geschieden (p. 454). 


Now, why could not a pure religious individualism find its satis- 
faction in Judaism as well as in Christianity ? I believe that it both 
could and did, and the odd thing is that, though the words of the 73rd 
Psalm are “ unparalleled” in the Psalter, they can be paralleled in 
the Rabbinical literature. I do not see why a desire for the spiritual 
triumph of the Gemeinde should not be combined with a true religious 
individualism. “ Daran wird nicht gedacht,” says Professor Smend of 
the 73rd Psalm, 
dass die gittliche Herrlichkeit an der jiidischen Gemeinde offen bar werden, 
dass mit der Gemeinde das Recht iiber das Unrecht, die Frémmigkeit iiber die 
Gottlosigkeit triumphiren miisse (p. 453). 

This is not strictly accurate even of the 73rd Psalm, but may it not 
also be asked whether the Christian who ex hypothesi possesses true 
religious individualism may not also pray for the spiritual 
triumph of the Church, for the victory of truth over falsehood, of 
goodness over vice, of religion over impiety? L’un n’empéche pas 
Pautre, and if so, was dem Linen recht ist, ist dem Andern billig. 
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On no other point would it be more interesting for an adequately 
informed scholar to show the progress of Jewish thought than on 
conscience and sin. Professor Smend lays down the doctrine that in 
the Old Testament, both for the religion of the Gemeinde and for the 
religion of the individual, the sense of sin and of a guilty conscience 
was on the whole aroused only by misfortune and calamity. And vice 
versa, happiness betokened for the subject as well as for the observer 
rectitude and innocence. For the faith of the Gemeinde this doctrine 
is set forth most emphatically on p. 428, in the very interesting section 
entitled Die Sunde der Gemeinde und ihre Vergebung, as also on p. 433, 
in a passage already quoted. ‘To the individual the same limitation 
is ascribed, because it is said of the book of Job that— 

Hier ist zuerst von einer Selbstbeurtheilung die Rede, die sich abgesehen von 
dem iiusseren Schicksal und dem Urtheil der Gesinnungsgenossen lediglich auf 
das innere Bewusstsein stellt (p. 499.) 

In a note our author also says: In diesem Sinne ist der Begriff des 
Gemissens dem Alten Testament sonst fremd. 

Das Schuldgefiihl wird im Allgemeinen nur durch die Anklage des Ungliicks 
wachgerufen, umgekehrt stellt Gott im Menschen das Gefiihl der Unschuld 
wieder her durch die Rettung (p. 500). 

It might be worth while to examine how far a certain amount of 
injustice is done even to the Old Testament by these limitations: if, 
however, they are true, then we have here another excellent example 
how Judaism, even on the Rabbinic side of its development, advanced 
beyond, and improved upon the teachings of the Bible. 

Why, indeed, should it not have done so? Kt is true that Professor 
Smend, thinks that Die Moral war nicht mehr Moral, sofern sie Ge- 
genstand der specifisch religiosen Satzung war (p. 330). But though 
this may be true according to the deductions of a particular theory, 
itis not true in history or fact. Of the Prophets Professor Smend 
says : hoch ragen sie uber das spatere Judenthum empor, in ihnen bewegt 
sich die alttestamentliche Religion thatsichlich auf dasChristenthum hin 
(p. 9). This can only be accepted with many a limitation. If the 
later Judaism, with its pure conception and worship of the one God, 
with its thorough and simple morality, with its just civil and criminal 
code, and with its loving care for the poor and the afflicted, could 
have been presented before their eyes, they would have acknowledged 
that the greater part of their mission had been accomplished. The 
later Judaism fell below them in its particularism and in its “ ceremo- 
nialism ” (to use a single word for the imperfections and weaknesses 
of the legal system) ; bat, on the other hand, in several other respects, 
for example, in religious individualism, in the ‘joy of “personal 
religion,” in the conception of a future life, with all its retrospective 
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implications upon man’s estimate of his life on earth, in all these 
things hoch ragt das spitere Judenthum tiber die Propheten empor. 

I have pointed out certain inaccuracies and insufficiencies in Pro- 
fessor Smend’s book. But I have not, I hope, given any reader the 
impression that it does not also contain many merits and excellencies 
as well as an immense amount of useful information. The constantly 
increasing pile of books upon the Old Testament is very alarming, 
but, nevertheless, I much fear that every serious student of Biblical 
religion will have to read through the 536 pages of the new Lehr- 
buch der alttestamentlichen Religionsgeschichte ! 


June 23rd, 1893. C. G. MONTEFIORE. 


Das Bundesbuch, Ex. xx. 22-xxiii, 33; seine urspriingliche Gestalt, 
sein Verhiltniss zu den es umgebenden Quellenschriften und seine 
Stellung in der alt-testamentlichen Gesetzgebung. Von Bruno 
BaENTSCH. (Halle : Max Niemeyer, 1892.) 


Das Heiligheits-Gesetz, Lev. xvii.-xxvi. Eine historisch-kritische 
Untersuchung. Von Bruno BAEnTscH. (Erfurt: Hugo Giither, 
1893.) 


Tue author’s aim in these two books 1s “to test, corroborate, and 
confirm in detail positions already won” rather than to establish 
fresh ones, the main positions on which the future treatment of the 
history of Israel must rest being already secured (Bundesbuch, 
p. 123; Heiligheits-Gesetz, p. 153). He starts with the assumption 
that the Pentateuch is composite, and that the critical analysis is in 
the main correct ; and, while his own investigations confirm it afresh, 
he is convinced beforehand of the accuracy of the Grafian hypothesis 
as to the date of the Priests’ Code. It is, therefore, to those who 
admit the validity of his assumptions that his books will primarily 
appeal ; but to such they can scarcely fail to be suggestive. 

Each book, after some brief introductory matter, starts with a 
detailed analysis of the chapters in question, on the basis of which the 
author determines (a) the date of the constituent literary elements 
relatively to one another, and to other legislative portions of the Penta- 
teuch ; and (b) the actual date of each. The second book contains, 
in addition, a chapter dealing with the theological, ethical, and ritual 
ideas of the “Law of Holiness,” with a view to confirming the 
critical results previously obtained. 

The analysis of Bb (Baentsch’s symbol for Ex. xx. 22—xxiii. 33) 
leads to the following results:—Bb consists, in the main, of two 
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originally distinct works—a collection of ethical exhortations (Ex. 
xx. 22-26; xxii. 17—xxiii. 19) and a collection of legal decisions 
(xx. 1—xxii.16). Ina its present form it contains numerous additions 
of various dates (viz., xx. 22, 23; xxii. 20), 21, 23, 24), 30; xxiii. 
4, 5, 8, 9,13 (parts), 15 (DY ¥DD .. . WN), 17-19); and has probably 
suffered from some omissions. Of the concluding verses (xxiii. 20- 
33), which are certainly not original, verses 20-22a, 25c-31a may be 
assigned to E. An examination of the relation of Bb to the sur- 
rounding and related narratives shows that the Code has been awk- 
wardly placed in its present position by a redactor ; for Ex, xxiv. 4-8 
originally formed the conclusion of Ex. xxxiv., which contains what 


Bb is certainly not—a ‘Book of the Covenant”: it is due to this 


redactorial arrangement that Bb has received the inappropriate title 
which it now bears, and which is taken from xxiv. 7. 

As to date : Bb—a complex of ethical commands and ritual deci- 
sions—is posterior to the original form of J’s Decalogue (Ex. xxxiv.) 
which consisted exclusively of simple ritual directions, anterior to it 
in its present edited form, and certainly earlier than the purely ethico- 
religious Decalogue in E (Ex. xx.), Again, the DOSY (xx. 1— 
xxii. 16) must be earlier than J, but subsequent to a time of settled 
national life: the period of David, therefore, forms the upward, the 
latter part of the ninth century the downward limit of this part of 
the Code; but while thus “reaching back to early, pre-prophetic 
antiquity, Bb is in regard to its ethical directions, and as a literary 
whole such as we know it, a product of the prophetic period in the 
eighth century ” (p. 122). 

The arrangement of the Essay on the Bundesbuch is confusing. 
Thus, after a long discussion (p. 59ff.) the conclusion is drawn 
that “in respect of authorship it [Bb] belongs to neither of the 
two sources [J or E], but was an independent piece of legislation 
.».. Which (mutilated, abbreviated, with transpositions and addi- 
tions) was incorporated by J ia his historical work ” (p. 73) ; later we 
reach the conclusion; ‘‘ Bb — whether taken from one of the two 
sources (J or E) or from elsewhere—was placed by Rj in its present 
position” (p. 91) ; while only at the end do we learn that Bb was 
certainly unknown to J, probably not used by E, but, being found by 
Rj, was incorporated by him in his work based on J and E. Some 
clue at least might have been given that the former conclusions were 
merely provisional and incomplete, if not actually false. One word 
as to the symbol Bb: Why this, if Exodus xx. 22—xxiii. 33, is not 
the Book of the Covenant? A symbol based on a misunderstanding 
may be conveniently retained after the misunderstanding has been 
corrected, but a symbol deliberately selected with reference to a con- 
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ception which—at least in its author’s opinion—is false cannot be 
welcomed. 

In the second buok, the arrangement of which is excellent, 
results are reached which may be summarised thus: The Law 
of Holiness proper (H), even after the intrusive sections of P 
have been removed, remains a very complex whole. The history 
of its growth is as follows: Between the years 621 and 591, and 
probably within a year or two of the latter term, a writer 
(H') made a collection of previously existing laws, giving them a 
parenetic framework and the historical background of the wandering 
in the wilderness. This collection survives in Leviticus xviii.—xx., 
xxiii, 9-12, 15-17, 18a, 19b, 20, 22 ; xxiv. 15-22; xxv. 1-7, 14, 17, 18-22, 
23, 24, 35-38 ; xxvi. 1, 2. Some years later—later also than Ezekiel 
—another writer (H?) also made a collection of previously existing 
laws. These are mainly concerned with the priests and the offerings, 
and are provided by their editor with a dogmatic framework. This 
collection survives in Leviticus xxi., xxii! Quite at the close of the 
Captivity, an exile, anxious that the restored community should be 
regulated aright, united H' and H?, prefixed ch. xvii. (H*), and con- 
cluded the whole with a previously existing prophetic discourse 
(Lev. xxvi. 3ff.), to which he made various additions (vv. 10, 17 (?), 
34, 35, 39-43) appropriate to his immediate purpose. H was thus 
complete before the close of the exile. Subsequently it suffered in- 
terpolations and was finally incorporated by a redactor with P. 

It will be at once clear that if, even in the main, this theory be 
accepted, the vexed question of the relative dates of H and Ezekiel 
will be greatly simplified. 

But to come to detail. H'is with gool reason regarded by our 
author as earlier than Ezekiel : his grounds for making H? subsequent 
to that prophet are by no means so strong. The evidence, as he 
shows (pp. 108-114), is somewhat conflicting ; and his owa conclusion 
is mainly based on the presence in H’, and the absence in Ezekiel, of 
the high-priest. But to lay so much stress on this is to overlook the 
possibility, and indeed the likelihood, of different currents of thought 
among the exiles, and a consequent difference in various ideal systems 
constructed for the future. The test of actuality was for the present 
impossib’e, and every one was free to create his system according 
to his special environment or education. Ezekiel, who, priestly pro- 
phet as he was, was yet, as prophet, heir to the conception of an ideal 
Davidic ruler, may very well have made such a prince the crown 





In their present form both Leviticus xxi., xxii.,and especially ch. xvii., 
are shown to have received glosses and interpolations. 
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of his system, even although a more priestly-minded contemporary 
had already sketched a system in which the “high-priest among his 
brethren ” was to occupy the chief place. The case for the priority 
of Ezekiel is therefore weakened, (1) by the fact that the “ bigh- 
priest” of H? and the “ Nasi” of Ezekiel are not mutually destruc- 
tive ideals ; and (2) by the well-known differences of attitude toward 
prince and high-priest respectively which, still existing at the close of 
the exile, have left their mark on the prophecies of Haggai and 
Zechariah. 

There are other cases in both books in which the author bases more 
on the facts at his command than they will bear, or, at any rate, than 
he justifies : ¢.g., probable as it is that H' was acquainted with the: 
Decalogue in its final form, his proof (“ Das Heiligheits-Gesetz, p. 80£.) 
is quite inconclusive. 

But the value of these books does not turn alone on the ultimate 
accuracy of the many minor hypotheses which they contain. It rather 
lies in careful and discriminating analysis, which shows how untenable 
is the notion that Hebrew law as a whole (or even great sections of it) 
was the fruit of one man’s brains, though he were a Moses or an 
Ezra. Hebrew Law, as that of other nations, is a growth, and the 
more this is realised, of the more value for the History of the De- 
velopment of the Religion of Israel will the study of the legal 
writings become. The books before us deserve the greater welcome, 
because, while professedly and thoroughly critical, the criticism they 
contain is fruitful both in historical and theological suggestion. 


G. BucHANAN GRAY. 


Beitrage zu Salomo da-Piera’s Leben und Werken nebst Ausztigen aus 
seinem Diwan von HEINRICH Bropy, Frankfort am Main, J. 
Kauffmann (also with a Hebrew title and a dedication in Hebrew 
to Dr. G. Berliner, on the occasion of his sixtieth birthday). 


Tuis small pamphlet, which is written in Hebrew, furnishes a few 
specimens of a comparatively little-known Jewish poet who lived in 
Spain at the beginning of the fifteenth century. Salomon b. Meshul- 
lam Dapiera has found no place in Zunz’s Literaturgeschichte, whilst 
Graetz has only a few slighting remarks about the Dichterling. We 
find indeed a rather detailed account of Dapiera’s prose and poetic 
productions in Krafft and Deutsch’s catalogue of the Hebrew MSS. of 
the Imperial Library in Vienna ; but it was principally Stcinschneider 
who, in his articles on Poeten und Polemiker in Nordspanien (Hebrew 
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Bibliogr. vols. xiv.- xvii.), supplied fuller information with reference 
to Dapiera’s person and works, and who gave a list of his hymns. 
This is nearly all tbat has been published about this fertile poet and 
finished, although somewhat affected, prosaist. Salomon Dapiera is 
the author of an extensive Dictionary of Rhymes, styled WN) WX, 
in three parts, which exists in various MSS. His other writings, 
consisting of poems, letters and other pieces in prose, have been col- 
lected in a Divan, which is either connected with the above-named 
work (Cod. Vindob. 107, 108), or forms independent MSS. (as Cod. 
Berol. Or. fol. 1059, and Cod. Montef. [Halberstam] 340). The last 
named, which contains eighty folios in small 8vo., begins on fol. 1 
thus: A"IYIN NWT modw mind on) myn. Also the two 
MSS. of the same collection 242 and 243, include many of his 
poems (cf. H. B., |. c. and our pamphlet, p. 15). 

Mr. Brody introduces his collection by some remarks concerning 
the poet’s life and his relations with some eminent contemporaries, 
where he endeavours to correct Graetz’s emendations, Then follow 
various letters, among which is one from the communities of Aragon 
in recommendation of Jehuda b. P32, who was Rabbinical teacher in 
Huesca (H. B., xvi. p. 88). The letters are followed by a dirge on the 
demise of Hisdai Crescas (cf. ibid. p. 86), a Geiilah (ibid. xvii. p. 120, 
No, 22) and a Qinnah to correspond with Jehudah Hallevi’s Song of 
Zion (ibid. No. 40). But why does Mr. Brody style the Divan 
DVT Ve? 

The employment of the Hebrew language in the pamphlet limits 
the number of readers, but this will form no hindrance for those 
interested in the subject. The style is fluent, although not always 
quite clear or free from Germanisms. The little volume thus forms 
a welcome beginning of the publication of Dapiera’s writings. It is 
to be hoped that his undeniable mannerism may prove no deterrent to 
the student of his works, in which, after all, the spirit of the age is as 
faithfully reflected as in those of Jehudah Hallevi’s or Ibn Gabirol. 
He is certainly not without originality, and the friends of Jewish 
literature will feel indebted to Mr. Brody, should he continue his 
work of editing, if not also of translating Dapiera’s poems. 


H. HirscHFe.p. 
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A NEW TRANSLATION OF THE BOOK OF JUBILEES. 
Part I. 


Tuts! is the account of the division of the days of the law and of the 
testimony, according to the events of the years, according to their 
sevenfoid division, according to their Jubilees throughout all the 
years of the world, as the Lord spake on Mount Sinai to Moses when 
he went up to receive the stone tables of the law and the command- 
ments, according to the voice of God.as he said unto him, “ Go up to 
the top of the Mount.” 


I.—And it came to pas: in the first year of the exodus of the 
children of Israel out of Egypt, in the third month, on the sixteenth 
day of the month, that God spake to Moses, saying: ‘‘Come up to 
me on the Mount, and I will give thee two stone tables of the law 
and of the commandments: whatsoever I have written, thou shalt 
teach them.” 2. And Moses went up into the Mount of God, and 
the glory of God dwelt on Mount Sinai, and a cloud overshadowed it 
six days. 3. And he called to Moses on the seventh day, in the midst 
of the cloud, and he saw the glory of God like a flaming fire on the 
top of the Mount. 4. And Moses was on the Mount forty days 
and forty nights, and God taught him what had been and what should 
be, the account of the division of all the days of the law and of the 
testimony. 5. And he said: “Incline thine heart to every word 
which I shall speak to thee on this Mount, and write them in a book 
in order that their generations may see how I have not forsaken them 
for all the evil which they have wrought in causing them to err from 
the covenant which I established between me and thee for their 
generations this day on Mount Sinai. 6. And thus it will come to 
pass when all these words will come upon them, and they will recog- 
nise that they (these words) are more righteous than they in all their 
judgments and in all their actions, and they will recognise that I have 
been truly with them. 7. And do thou write for thyself all these 
words which I will declare unto thee this day, for I know their 
wantonness and their stiff neck, before I bring them unto the land 
which I sware to their fathers, to Abraham and to Isaac and to Jacob, 
saying: ‘Unto your seed will I give the land which floweth with 
milk and honey, and they will eat and be satisfied.’ 8, And they 





' For an account of the MSS. on which this new translation is based, 
see JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, V. 
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will turn to strange gods, to (gods) which did not deliver them from 
aught of their tribulation: and this testimony shall testify for a 
testimony against them. 9. For they will forget all my command- 
ments, (even) all that I have commanded them, and they will walk 
after the Gentiles, and after their uncleanness, and after their shame, 
and will serve their gods, and these will prove unto them an offence 
and a tribulation and an affliction and a snare. 10. And many will 
perish and will be taken captive, and will fall into the hands of the 
enemy, because they have forsaken my ordinances and my command- 
ments, and the festivals of my covenant, and my sabbaths, and my 
holy place which I have hallowed for myself in their midst, and my 
tabernacle, and my sanctuary, which I have hallowed for myself in 
the midst of the land, that I should set my name upon it, and that 
it should dwell (there). 11. And they will make to themselves high 
places and groves and graven images, and they will worship, each his 
own (graven image), so as to go astray, and they will sacrifice their 
cbildren to demons, and to all the works of their erring hearts. 12. 
And I will send witnesses unto them, that I may testify against them, 
but they will not hear, and will slay the witnesses also, and they will 
persecute those who seek the law, and they will set at nought and 
change everything so as to work evil before my eyes. 13. And I will 
hide my face from them, and I will deliver them into the hand of the 
Gentiles for captivity, and for a prey, and for devouring, and for 
their removal from the midst cf the land, and I will scatter them 
amongst the Gentiles. 14. And they will forget all my law and all 
my commandments and all my judgments, and will err as to new 
moons, and sabbaths, and festivals, and jubilees, and ordinances. 15. 
And after this they will turn to me from amongst the Gentiles with 
all their hearts and with all their soul and with all their strength, 
and I will gather them from amongst all the Gentiles, and they will 
seek me, so that I may be found of them: and when they seek me 
with all their heart and with all their soul, I will disclose to them 
abounding peace with righteousness. 16. And I will transplant 
them, the plant of uprightness, with all my heart and with all my 
soul, and they will be for a blessing and not for a curse, they will be 
the head and not the tail. 17. And I will build my sanctuary 
in their midst, and I will dwell with them, and I will be 
God and they will be my people in truth and _ righteousness. 
18. And I will not forsake them nor fail them; for I am the Lord 
their God.” 19. And Moses fellon his face and prayed and said, “O 
Lord my God, do not forsake thy people and thy inheritance, so 
that they should wander in the error of their hearts,and do not deliver 
them into the hands of their enemies, the Gentiles, lest these should 
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rule over them and cause them to sin against thee. 20. Let thy 
mercy, O Lord, be lifted up upon thy people, and create in! them an 
upright spirit, and let not the spirit of Beliar rule over them to accuse 
them before thee, and to turn them deceitfully from all the paths of 
righteousness, so that they may perish from before thy face. 21. 
But they are thy people and thy inheritance, which thou hast de- 
livered with thy great power from the hands of the Egyptians: create 
in? them a clean heart and a holy spirit, and let them not be en- 
snared in their sins from henceforth until eternity.” 22. And the 
Lord said unto Moses: “I know their contrariness and their thoughts 
and their stiffneckedness, and they will not hearken till they recognise 


their own sin and the sin of their fathers. 23. And after this they, 


will turn to me in all uprightness and with all (their) heart and with 
all (their) soul, and I will circumcise the foreskin of their heart and 
the foreskin of the heart of their seed, and I will create in? them a 
holy spirit, and I will cleanse them so that they will not turn away 
from me from that day unto eternity. 24. And their souls will cleave 
to me and to all my commandments, and my commandments will 
return to them,and I will be a father unto them and they shall be my 
children. 25, Aad they shall all be called children of the living God, 
and every angel and every spirit will know, yea, they will know that 
these are my children, and that T am their father in uprightness and 
in righteousness, and that I love them. 26. And do thou write down 
for thyself all these words which I have declared unto thee on this 
mountain, the first and the last, and that which shall be according to 
all the divisions of the days in the law and in the testimony and in 
the weeks of the jubilees unto eternity, until I descend and dwell with 
them throughout eternity.” 27. And he said to the angel of the 
presence : “ Write for Moses from the beginning of creation till my 
sanctuary has been built among them for all eternity. 28. And God 
indeed will appear to every eye, and all will know that I am the God 
of Israel and the father of all the children of Jacob, and king on 
Mount Zion for all eternity. And Zion and Jerusalem will be holy.” 
29. And the angel of the presence who went before the camp of 
Israel took the tables of the divisions of the years—from the time of 
the creation of the law and of the testimony—according to weeks 
and jubilees—the individual years according to all the number of the 
jubilees, from the day of the new creation when the heavens and the 
earth were created anew, and likewise all the creatures in them 
according to the powers of the heaven, and according to all the crea- 
tion of the earth, until the sanctuary of the Lord shall be made in 





1 MSS, give “ for.” ? MSS. “ for.” 
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Jerusalem on Mount Zion, and all the luminaries be created anew for 
healing and for peace and for a blessing for all the elect of Israel, 
and that thus it may be from that day and unto all the days of the 
earth, 

II.—And the angel of the presence spake to Moses according to the 
word of the Lord, saying : “ Write all the words of the creation, how 
in six days the Lord God finished all his works and all that he created, 
and rested on the seventh day and hallowed it for all ages, and ap- 
pointed it as a sign for all his works. 2. For on the first day he 
created the heavens which are above and the earth and the waters 
and all the spirits which serve before him, and the angels of the 
presence, and the angels of sanctification, and the angels of the 
breathing spirits (or blowing winds), and the angels of the spirits 
of the clouds of darkness, and of snow! and of hail and of hoar frost, 
and the angels of the voices? and of thunder and of lightning, and the 
angels of the spirits of cold and of heat, and of winter and of spring 
and of autumn and of summer, and of all the spirits of his creatures 
which are in the heavens and on the earth, and in all the abysses and 
also the darkness of the deep, and light and dawn and morning and 
evening which he hath prepared in the knowledge of his heart. 3. 
And thereupon we saw his works, and praised him, and lauded before 
him on account of all his works; for seven great works did he create on 
the first day. 4. And on the second day he created the firmament in 
the midst of the waters, and the waters were divided on that day— 
half of them went up above and half of them went down below the 
firmament over the face of the whole earth. And this was the only 
work (God) created on the second day. 5. And on the third day 
it was done? as he said ‘ Let the waters pass from off the face of the 
whole earth into one place, and the dry land appear.’ 6, And the waters 
did so as he said unto them, and they retired from off the face of the 
earth into one place outside of this firmament, and the dry land 
appeared. 7. And on that day he created for them all the seas 
according to their separate gathering-places, and all the rivers, and 
the gatherings of the waters in the mountains and on all the earth, 
and all the lakes, and all the dew of the earth, and the seed which is 
sown, and all sprouting things,‘ and everything which is eaten, and 





1 “Of snow ”—an emendation of text of AB in accordance with frag- 
ment in Epiphanius. ; 

2 “ Voices "—emendation in accordance with Epiphanius. 

3 “Was done,” reading tagabra for gabra. 

4 “Sprouting things.” I have emended:zajetbald, “ which is eaten,” 
into zajebaquel. So Gr. BAaornuara. 
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fruit-bearing trees, and trees of the wood, and the garden of Eden, 
in Eden, for pleasure. And all these four great works God created on 
the third day. 8. And on the fourth day he created the sun and the 
moon and the stars, and set them in the firmament of the heaven, 
that they might give light upon all the earth, and bear rule over the day 
and the night, and divide between the light and the darkness. 9. And 
the Lord appointed the sun to be a great sign on the earth for days 
and for sabbaths and for months and for festivals and for years and 
for sabbaths of years and for jubilees and for all seasons of the years. 
10. And he will divide between the light and the darkness, and for 
prosperity, that all things may prosper which shoot and grow on the 


earth. These three kinds he made on the fourth day. 11. Andon, 


the fifth day he created great sea monsters in the depths of the waters, 
for these were the first things of flesh that were created by his hands, 
and all the fish that moves in the waters, and everything that flies, 
the birds and all their kind. 12. And the sun rose above them to 
prosper them, and above everything that was on the earth, everything 
that shoots out of the earth, and all fruit-bearing trees, and all flesh. 
These three kinds he created on the fifth day. 13. And on the sixth 
day he created all the animals of the earth, and all cattle, and every- 
thing that moves on the earth. 14. And after all this he created man, 
male and female created he them, and gave him dominion over all 
that is upon the earth, and in the seas, and over everything that flies, 
and over beasts and over cattle, and over everything that moves on 
the earth, and over the whole earth, and over all this he gave him 
dominion. And these four kinds he created on the sixth day. 
15. And there were altcgether two and twenty kinds. 16. And he 
finished all his work on the sixth day—all that is in the heavens and 
on the earth, and in the seas and in the abysses, in the light and in 
the darkness, and in everything. 17. God gave usa great sign, the 
Sabbath day, that we should work six days, but keep Sabbath on the 
seventh day from all work. 18. And all the angels of the presence, 
and all the angels of sanctification, these two great classes—he hath 
bidden us to keep the Sabbath with him in heaven and on earth. 
19. And he said unto us: ‘Behold, I will separate unto myself a 
people from among all the peoples, and these will keep the Sabbath 
day, and I will sanctify them unto myself as my people, and will 
bless them ; asI have sanctified the day of Sabbaths, and sanctified 
them unto myself, and thus will I bless them, and they shall be my 
people and I will be their God. 20, And I have chosen the seed of 
Jacob from amongst all that I have seen, and have written him down 
as my first-born son, and have sanctified him unto myself for ever and 
ever ; and I will teach him the day of the Sabbaths, that they may 
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keep Sabbath thereon from all work.” 21. And thus he created therein 
a sign in accordance with which they should keep Sabbath with us on 
the seventh day, to eat and to drink, and to bless him who has created 
all things as he has blessed and sanctified unto himself a peculiar! 
people above all peoples, and should keep Sabbath together with us. 
22. And he caused his commands to ascend asa sweet savour accept- 
able before him all the days of the two and twenty heads of mankind 
from Adam to Jacob. 23. And two and twenty kinds of work were 
made until the seventh day ; this is blessed and holy, and the former 
also is blessed and holy ; and this one serves with that one fora 
sanctification and blessing. 24. And to this latter it was granted 
that it should be throughout all the blessed and holy days of the first 
testimony and law, as it had been sanctified and blessed on the seventh 
day. 25. He created heaven and earth and everything that he created 
in six days, and God appointed a seventh holy day for all his works ; 
therefore he commanded on its behalf that whoever does any work 
thereon shall die, and that he who defiles it shall surely die. 26. 
Wherefore do thou command the children of Israel to observe 
this day that they may keep it holy and not do thereon any work, 
and not to defile it, as it is holier than all other days. 27. Who- 
ever profanes it shall surely die, and whoever does thereon any work 
shall surely die for ever, that the children of Israel may observe this 
day throughout their generations, and not be rooted out of the land ; 
for it is a holy day and a blessed day. 28. And every one who 
observes it and keeps Sabbath thereon from all his work, will be holy 
and blessed throughout all days like unto us. 29. Declare and say 
to the children of Israel the law of this day that they should keep 
Sabbath thereon, and that they should not forsake it in the error of 
their hearts, and that no work? should be done thereon which should 
not be done, which would appear to be doing their own pleasure there- 
on, and that they should not prepare thereon anything to be eaten or 
drunk, and that they should not draw water, nor bring in nor take 
out through their gates thereon anything that is carried which they 
have not prepared for themselves on the six days in their dwellings. 
30. And they shall not bring in nor carry out from one house to 
another on that day ; for that day is more holy and blessed than any 
day of the jubilee of jubilees: on this we kept Sabbath in the heavens 





1 “Peculiar.” I have emended zajastart which is meaningless, into 
zajetarai = 7930 Cf. Deut. vii. 6, 

2 “Which would appear .... pleasure thereon.” These words which 
rest on a slight emendation of the text of A B, are not found in later 
MSS., being lost through homoioteleuton. Cf. Is. lviii. 13, 
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before it was made known to any flesh to keep Sabbath thereon on 
the earth, 31. And the Creator of all things blessed it, but he did 
not sanctify all peoples and nations to keep Sabbath thereon, but Israel 
alone: them alone he permitted to eat and drink and to keep Sabbath 
thereon on the earth. 32. And the Creator of all things blessed it, 
who had created this day for a blessing and a sanctification and a 
glory above all days. 33. This law and testimony was given to the 
children of Israel as a law for ever unto their generations. 


IIT.—“ And on the sixth day of the second sabbath we brought, 
according to the word of God, unto Adam all the animals, and all the 
cattle, and all the birds, and everything that moves on the earth, and 
everything that moves in the water, according to their kinds, and 
according to their types : the animals on the first day ; the cattle on 
the second day; the birds on the third day ; and all that which moves 
on the earth on the fourth day ; and that which moves in the water 
on the fifth day. 2. And Adam named them all by their respective 
names, and as he called them, so was their name. 3. And on these 
five days Adam saw all these, male and female, in each kind that was 
on the earth, but he was alone and could find no helpmeet for him- 
self. 4. And the Lord God said unto us: ‘It is not good that man 
should be alone: let us make a helpmeet for him.” 5. And the 
Lord God caused a deep sleep to fall upon him, and he slept, and he 
took for the woman one rib from amongst his ribs, and this rib was 
the origin of the woman from amongst his ribs, and he built up the 
flesh in its stead, and built the woman. 6. And he awaked Adam out 
of his sleep and on awaking he rose on the sixth day, and he brought 
her to him, and he knew her, and said unto her: ‘ This is now bone 
of my bone and flesh of my flesh ; she shall be called my wife; 
because she was taken from her husband.’ 7. Therefore shall man 
and wife be one, and therefore shall a man leave his father and his 
mother, and cleave unto his wife, and they shall be one flesh. 8. In 
the first seventh was Adam created, and the rib—his wife: in the 
second seventh he showed her unto him: and for this reason the 
commandment was given to keep in their defilement, for a male 
seven days, and for a female twice seven days. 9. And after Adam 
had completed forty days in the land where he had been created, we 
brought him into the garden of Eden to till it and keep it, but his 
wife they brought in on the eightieth day, and after this she entered 
into the garden of Eden. 10. And for this reason the commandment 
is written on the heavenly tables in regard to her that gives birth : 
‘if she bears a male, she shall remain in her uncleanness seven days 
according to the first week of days, and thirty and three days shall 
she remain in the blood of purifying, and she shall not touch any- 
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thing holy, and shall not enter into the sanctuary, until she who has 
a male child has accomplished these days. 11. But she who has a 
female child shall remain in her uncleanness two weeks of days, 
according to the first two weeks, and sixty-six days in the blood of 
her purification, and they shall be in all eighty days.’ 12. And when 
she had completed these eighty days we brought her into the garden 
of Eden, for it is holier than all the earth besides, and every 
tree that is planted in it is holy. 13. Therefore, there was 
ordained regarding her who bears a male or a female child the 
statute of those days that she should touch nothing holy, nor enter 
into the sanctuary until these days for the male or female child are 
accomplished. 14. This is the law and testimony which was written 
down for Israel, in order that they should observe (it) all the days. 
15. And in the first week of the first jubilee, Adam and his wife were 
in the Garden of Eden, for seven years tilling and keeping it, and we 
gave him work and we instructed him to do everything that has been 
revealed for tillage. 16. And he tilled (the garden), and was naked 
and knew it not, and was not ashamed, and he protected the garden 
from the birds and beasts and cattle, and gathered its fruit, and eat, 
and put aside the residue for himself and for his wife, and put aside 
that which had been reserved. 17. And after the expiration of seven 
years, which he had spent there, in the seventh year exactly, and in 
the second month, on the seventeenth day (of the month), the serpent 
came and approached the woman, and the serpent said to the woman, 
‘ Hath God commanded you, saying, Ye shall not eat of every tree of 
the garden?’ 18. And she said to it, ‘Of all the fruit of the trees of the 
garden God hath said unto us, Eat; but of the fruitof the tree which is 
in the midst of the garden he hath said unto us, Ye shall not 
eat thereof, neither shall ye touch it, lest ye die.’ 19. And the 
serpent said unto the woman, ‘ Ye shall not surely die : for God doth 
know that on the day ye shall eat thereof, your eyes shall be opened, 
and ye shall be as gods, and ye shall know good and evil.’ 20. And 
the woman saw the tree that it was agreeable and pleasant to the eye, 
and that its fruit was good for food, and she took thereof and eat. 
21. And when she had first covered her shame with figleaves, she gave 
thereof to Adam and he eat, and his eyes were opened, and he saw 
that he was naked. 22. And he took figleaves and sewed (them) 
together, and made an upron for himself, and covered his shame. 23. 
And God cursed the serpent, and was wroth with it for ever, and he 
was wroth with the woman, because she hearkened to the voice of the 
serpent, and did eat; and he said unto her: 24. ‘I will greatly 
multiply thy sorrow and thy pains: in sorrow thou shalt bring forth 
children, and thy desire shall be unto thy hnsband, and he shall rule 
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over thee” 25. And to Adam also he said, ‘ Because thou hast 
hearkened unto the voice of thy wife, and hast eaten of the tree of 
which I commanded thee that thou shouldst not eat thereof, cursed be 
the ground for thy sake : thorns and thistles shall it bring forth to 
thee, and thou shalt eat thy bread in the sweat of thy face, till thou 
returnest to the ground from whence thou wast taken ; for dust! thou 
art, and unto dust shalt thou return.’ 26. And he made for them 
coats of skin, and clothed them, and he sent them forth from the 
Garden of Eden. 27. And on that day on which Adam went forth 
from the Garden of Eden, he offered as a sweet savour an offering, 
frankincense, galbanum, and myrrh, and spices in the morning with 
the rising of the sun on the day when he covered his shame, 28, And 
on that day was closed the mouth of all beasts, and of cattle, and' of 
birds, and of whatever walks, and of whatever moves, so that they 
could no longer speak : for they had all spoken one with another with 
one lip and with one tongue. 29. And he sent out of the Garden of 
Eden all flesh that was in the Garden of Eden, and all flesh was 
scattered according to its kinds, and according to its types unto the 
places which had been created for them. 30. And to Adam alone did 
he give (the wherewithal) to cover his shame, of all the beasts and 
cattle. 31. Oa this account this is prescribed on the heavenly tables 
as touching all those who know the judgment of the law, that they 
should cover their shame, and should not uncover themselves as the 
Gentiles uncover themselves. 32. And on the new moon of the 
fourth month, Adam and his wife went forth from the Garden of 
Eden, and they dwelt in the land of Eld4, in the land of their crea- 
tion. 33. And Adam called the name of his wife Eve. 34. And 
they had no son till the first jubilee, and after this he knew her. 
35. Now Adam tilled the land as he had been instructed in the 
Garden of Eden. 

TV.—“ And in the third week in the second jubilee she gave birth 
to Cain, and in the fourth she gave birth to Abel, and in the fifth she 
gave birth to her daughter Awfn. 2. And in the first (week) of the 
third jubilee, Cain slew Abel because (God) accepted the sacrifice of 
Abel, and did not accept the offering of Cain. 3. And he slew him 
in the field: and his blood cried from the earth to heaven, complaining 
because he had slain him. 4. And God reproved Cain because of 
Abel, whom he had slain, and he made him a fugitive on the earth 
because of the blood of his brother, and he cursed him upon the 
earth. 5. And on this account it is written on the heavenly tables, 
‘Cursed is he who smites his neighbour with wicked intent, and let 





1 “Dust.” Emendation with help of A. 
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all who hear say, So be it ; and the man who sees and does not declare 
it, let him be accursed as the other.’ 6. And for this reason we 
announce when we come before the Lord our God all the sin which 
_ is committed in heaven and on earth, and iu light and in darkness, and 
everywhere. 7. And Adam and his wife mourned for Abel four 
weeks of years, and in the fourth year of the fifth week they became 
joyful, and Adam knew his wife again, and she bare him a son, and 
he called his name Seth ; for he said: ‘God has raised up a second 
seed unto us on the earth instead of Abel; for Cain slew him.’ 8. 
And on the sixth week he begat his daughter Azird. 9. And Cain 
took Awan his sister to be his wife and ske bare him Enoch at the 
close of the fourth jubilee. And in the first year of the first week of 
the fifth jubilee, houses were built on the earth, and Cain built a city, 
and called its name after the name of his son Enoch. 10. And Adam 
knew Eve his wife and she bare yet nine sons. 11. And in the fifth 
week of the fifth jubilee Seth took Azird his sister to be his wife, and 
in the fourth year she bare him Enos. 12. And he began to call on 
the name of the Lord on the earth. 13. And in the seventh jubilee 
in the third week Enos took Néimha his sister to be his wife, and she 
bare him a son in the third year of the fifth week, and called his name 
Cainan. 14. And at the close of the eighth jubilee Cainan took 
Miaalét his sister to be his wife, and she bare him a son in the ninth 
jubilee, in the first week in the third year of this week, and called his 
name Malilél. 15. And in the second week of the tenth jubilee 
Malalél took unto him as his wife Dinah, the daughter of Bardkihil 

the daughter of his father’s sister, and she bare him a son in the third 
week in the sixth year, and he called his name Jared; for in his days 
the angels of the Lord descended on the earth, those who are named 
the Watchers, that they should instruct the children of men, and that 
they should do judgment and uprightness on the earth. 16. And in 
the eleventh jubilee Jared took to himself a wife, and her name was 
Baraka, the daughter of Rasijal, a daughter of his father’s sister, in 
the fourth week of this jubilee, and she bare hima son in the fifth 
week, in the fourth year of the jubilee, and he called his name Enoch. 
17. And he was the first among men that are born onearth who learnt 
writing and knowledge and wisdom and who wrote down the signs of 
heaven according to the order of the months in a book, that men might 
know the seasons of these years according to the order of their 


separate months. 18. And he wag the first to write a testimony, 


and he testified to the sons of men concerning the generations of the 
earth, and explained the weeks of the jubilees, and made known to them 
the days of the years, and set in order the months, and explained the 
sabbaths of the years as we made them known to him. 19. And 
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what was and what will be he saw in a vision of his sleep as it will 
happen to the children of men throughout their generations until the 
day of judgment ; he saw and understood everything, and wrote a 


testimony thereof, and placed the testimony on earth regarding all 


the children of men and regarding their generations. 20. And in the 
twelfth jubilee, in the seventh week thereof, he took to himself a wife, 
and her name was Edni, the daughter of Danél, the daughter of his 
father’s sister, and in the sixth year in this week she bare him a son 
and he called his name Methuselah. 21. And he was moreover with 
the angels of God these six jubilees of years, and they showed him 
everything which is on earth and in the heavens, the rule of the sun, 
and he wrote down everything. 22. And he testified to the Watchers, 
to those who had sinned with the daughters of men; for they ‘had 
begun to unite themselves, so as to be defiled, with the daughters of 
men, and Enoch testified against them all. 23. And he was taken 
from amongst the children of men, and we conducted him into the 
Garden of Eden in majesty and honour, and behold there he writes 
down the condemnation and judgment of the world, and all the 
wickedness of the children of men. 24, And on his account (God) 
brought the waters of the flood upon all the land of Eden ; for there he 
was set as a sign that he should testify against all the children of men, 
that he should declare all the deeds of the generations until the day of 
judgment. 25. And he offered the offering of the sanctuary, which 
was acceptable before the Lord on the Mount of the South ; for God 
has four places on the earth, the Garden of Eden, and the Mount of the 
East, and this mountain on which thou art this day, Mount Sinai, and 
Mount Zion, (which) will be sanctified in the new creation for a 
sanctification of the earth; through it will the earth be sanctified from 
all its guilt and uncleanness throughout the generations of the world. 
26. And in the fourteenth jubilee Methuselah took unto himself a 
wife, Ednd the daughter of Azriél, the daughter of his father’s sister, 
in the third week, in the first year of this week, and he begat a son 
and called his name Lamech. 27. And in the fifteenth jubilee in the 
third week Lamech took to himself a wife, and her name was Béténiés 
the daughter of Barakiél, the daughter of his father’s sister, and in 
this week she bare him a son and he called his name Noah, saying, 
‘This one will comfort me for my trouble and all my work, and for 
the earth which the Lord hath cursed.’ 28. And at the close of the 
nineteenth jubilee, in the seventh week in the sixth year thereof, 
Adam died, and all his sons buried him in the land of his creation, and 
he was the first to be buried in the earth. 29, And he lacked seventy 





1 “Week”: so Dillmann rightly amends. ABC D give “years.” 
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years of one thousand years ; for one thousand years are as one day 
in the testimony of the heavens and therefore was it writien concern- 
ing the tree of knowledge : ‘ On the day that ye eat thereof ye shall. 
die.’ For this reason he did not complete the years of this day ; for 
he died during it. 30, At the close of the jubilee Cain was killed 
after him in the same year ; for his house fell upon him and he died 
in the midst of his house, and he was killed by its stones ; for with a 
stone he had killed Abel, and by a stone was he killed in righteous 
judgment. 31. For this reason it was ordained on the heavenly 
tables : ‘With the instrument with which a man kills his neighbour 
with the same shall he be killed ; after the manner that he wounded 
him, in like manner shall they deal with him.’ 32. And in the 
twenty-fifth jubilee Noah took to himself a wife, and her name was 
Emzara, the daughter of Rakéél, the daughter of his father’s sister, 
in the first year in the fifth week : and in the third year thereof she 
bare him Shem, in the fifth year thereof she bare him Ham, and in 
the first year in the sixth week she bare him Japhet. 


V.— And it came to pass when the children of men began to mul- 
tiply on the face of the whole earth and daughters were born unto 
them, that the angels of God saw them on a certain year of this 
jubilee, that they were beautiful to look upon ; and they took them- 
selves wives of all whom they chose, and they bare unto them sons 
and they were giants. 2. And unrighteousness increased on the earth 
and all flesh corrupted its way, alike men and cattle and beasts and 
birds and everything that walks on the earth—all of them corrupted 
their ways and their orders, and they began to devour each other, 
and unrighteousness increased on the earth and every imagination of 
the thoughts of all men (was) thus evil continually. 3. And the Lord 
looked upon the earth, and behold it was corrupt, and all flesh had 
corrupted its orders, and all that were upon the earth had wrought 
evil greatly before his eyes. 4. And he said: ‘I will destroy man 
and all flesh from the face of the earth which I have created.’' 5, And 
Noah alone found grace before the eyes of the Lord. 6. And against 
the angels whom he had sent upon the earth, he was exceedingly 
wroth, so that he overthrew them wholly out of all their dominion, 
and he bade us to bind them in the depths of tne earth, and behold 
they are bound in the midst of them, and are (kept) separate. 7. 
And against their sons went forth a command from before his 
face that they should be smitten with the sword, and be removed 





1 “From the face of the earth ... created.” This text is emended 
partly on MS. evidence. 
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from under heaven. 8. And he said ‘ My spirit will not always abide 
on man; for they are flesh and their days shall be one hundred and 
twenty years.’ 9.- And he sent bis sword into their midst that each 
should slay his neighbour, and they began to slay each other till they 
all fell upon the sword and were destroyed from the earth. 10. And 
their fathers were witnesses (of their destruction), and after this 
they were bound in the depths of the earth for ever, until the day of 
the great condemnation, when judgment shall be executed on all 
who dwell on the earth, and on all those who have corrupted their 
ways and works before the Lord. 11. And he destroyed them all from 
their places, and there was not left one of them whom he judged 
not according to all their wickedness. 12. And he made for all his 
works a new and righteous nature, so that they should not sin in their 
whole nature for ever, but should be all righteous each in his kind 
alway. 13. And the judgment of all is ordained and written on the 
heavenly tables in righteousness—even (the judgment of) all who 
depart from the path which is ordained for them to walk in ; andif 
they walk not therein, judgment is written down for each nature and for 
each kind: and there is nothing in heaven or on earth, or in light or in 
darkness, or in Sheol or in the depth, or in the place of darkness (which 
he hath not judged) ; all their judJgments are ordained and written and 
engraved. 14. In regard to all he will judge, the great according 
to his greatness, and the small according to his smallness, and each 
according to his path. 15. And he is not one who will regard the 
person (of any), nor receive gifts, when he says that he will execute 
judgment on each: if one gave him everything that is on the earth, 
he will not regard the gifts or the person (of any), nor accept any- 
thing at his hands, for he is a righteous judge. 16. And of the 
children of Israel it has been written and ordained : If they turn to 
him in righteousness, he will forgive all their transgressions and 
pardon all their sins, 17. It is written and ordained that he will 
show mercy to all who turn from all their errors once each year. 
18. And as for all those who corrupted their ways and their works 
before the flood, no man’s person was accepted save that of Noah 
alone ; for his person was accepted in behalf of his sons, whom God 
saved from the waters of the flood cn his account ; for his heart was 
righteous in all his ways, according as it was commanded regarding 
him, and he had not departed from aught that was ordained for him. 
19, And the Lord said that he would destroy everything which was 
upon the earth, both men and cattle, and beasts, and fowls of the air, 
and that which moveth on the earth. 20. And he commanded Noah 
to make an ark for himself, that he might save him from the waters 
of the flood. 21. And Noah made the ark in all respects as he com- 
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manded him, in the twenty-sixth jubilee of years,' in the fifth week 
in the fifth year. 22. And he entered in the sixth (year) thereof, in 
the second month, on the new moon of the second month, till the 
sixteenth ; and he entered, and all that we brought to him, into the 
ark, and the Lord closed it from without on the seventeenth evening. 
23. And the Lord opened seven flood-gates of heaven, and the 
mouths of the fountains of the great deep, seven mouths in number. 
24. And the flood-gates began to pour down water from the heaven 
forty days and forty nights, and the fountains of the deep also sent 
up waters, until the whole world was full of water. 25. And the 
waters increased upon the earth: fifteen cubits did the waters rise 
above all the high mountains, and the ark was lift up above the earth 
and it moved upon the face of the waters. 26. And the water 
remained on the face of the earth five months—one hundred and fifty 
days. 27. And the ark went and rested on the top of Lfbdr, one 
of the mountains of Ararat. 28. And in the fourth month the foun- 
tains of the great deep were closed and the flood-gates of the heaven 
were restrained ; and on the new moon of the seventh month all the 
mouths of the abysses of the earth were opened, and the water began 
to descend into the deep below. 29. And on the new moon of tho 
tenth month the tops of the mountains were seen, and on the new 
moon of the first month the earth became visible. 30. And the 
waters disappeared from above the earth in the fifth week in the 
seventh year thereof, and on the seventeenth day in the second month 
the earth was dry. 31. And on the twenty-seventh thereof he opened 
the ark, and sent forth from it beasts, and cattle, and birds, and every 
moving thing. 

VI.—“ And on the new moon of the third month he went forth 
from the ark, and built an altar on that mountain. 2. And he made 
atonement on the earth, and took a kid, and made atonement by its 
blood for all the guilt of the earth ; for everything that bad been on 
it had been destroyed, save those that were in the ark with Noah. 
3. And he placed the fat on the altar, and he took an ox, and a goat, 
and a sheep and kids, and salt, and a turtle-dove, and the young of a 
dove, and placed a burnt sacrifice on the altar, and poured thereon an 
offering kneaded in oil, and sprinkled wine and put frankincense over 
everything, and caused a goodly savour to arise, which was acceptable? 
before the Lord. 4. And the Lord smelt the goodly savour, and he 
made a covenant with him that there should not be any more a flood 
to destroy the earth ; that while the earth remaineth seed-time and 
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harvest should never cease; cold and heat, summer and winter, day 
and night should not change their order, nor cease for ever. 5. ‘And 
you, increase ye and multiply upon the earth, and have dominion over 
it, and be a blessing in its midst.!. The fear of you and the dread of 
you I will inspire in everything that is on earth and in the sea. 
6. And behold I have given unto you all beasts, and all winged things, 
and everything that moves on the earth, and the fish in the waters, and 
all things for food ; as the green herbs, I have given you all things to 
eat. 7. But flesh, with the life thereof, with the blood, ye shall not 
eat ; for the life of all flesh is in the blood, lest I require your blood 
of your lives. At the hand of every man, at the hand of every (man’s 
brother), will I require the blood of man. 8. Whoso sheddeth man’s 
blood by man shall his blood be shed ; for in the image of God made he 
man. 9. And you, increase ye, and multiply on the earth. 10. And 
Noah and his sons swore that they would not eat any blood that was 
in any flesh, and he made a covenant before the Lord God for ever 
throughout all the generations of the earth in this month. 11. On 
this account he spake to thee that thou shouldest make a covenant 
with the children of Israel in this month upon the mountain with 
an oath, and that thou shouldst sprinkle blood upon them because of 
all the words of the covenant, which the Lord made with them for 
ever. 12. And this testimony is written concerning you that you 
should observe it continually, so that you should not eat for ever any 
blood of beasts or birds during all the days of the earth, and the man 
who eats the blood of man or of beast or of cattle or of birds during 
all the days of the earth, he and his seed should be rooted out of 
the land. 13. And do thou command the children of Israel to eat 
no blood, so that their names and their seed may be before the 
Lord our God continually. 14. And for this law there is no limit 
of days, for it is for ever. And they shall observe it throughout 
their generations, so that they may continue supplicating on your 
behalf with blood before the altar ; every day and festival,? morning 
and evening they shall seek forgiveness in regard to it perpetually 
before the Lord that they may keep it and not be rooted out. 15. 
And he gave to Noah and his sons a sign that there should not again 
be a flood on the earth. 16. He set his bow in the cloud for a token 
of the eternal covenant that there should nct again be a flood on 
the earth to destroy it all the days of the earth. 17. For this 
reason it is ordained and written on the heavenly tables that they 
should celebrate the feast of weeks in this month once a year, to 
renew the covenant every year. 18, And this whole festival was 
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celebrated in heaven from the day of creation till the days of Noah— 
twenty-six jubilees and five weeks of years: and Noah and his sons 
observed it for seven jubilees and one week of years, till the day 
of Noah’s death, and from the day of Noah’s death his sous violated 
it until the days of Abraham, and they eat blood. 19. But Abraham 
alone observed (it), and Isaac and Jacob and his children observed it 
up to thy days, and in thy days the children of Israel forgot it until 
I gave (it) anew unto them on this mountain. 20. And do thou 
command the children of Israel to observe this festival in all their 
families for a commandment unto them: on one day in the year 
in this month they shall celebrate the festival. 21. For itis a festival 
of weeks and a festival of first fruits: this festival is twofold and of 
a double nature, as it is written and engraved concerning its cele- 
bration. 22. For I have written in the book of the first law, in that 
which I have written for thee, that thou shouldst celebrate it in its 
season, one day in every year,' and I explained to thee the sacrifices 
that they should remember them, and that the children of Israel 
should celebrate it in their families in this month, one day in every 
year. 23. And on the new moon of the first month, and on the new 
moon of the fourth month, and on the new moon of the seventh 
month, and on the new moon of the tenth month are the days of 
remembrance, and the days of the feasts in the four divisions of the 
years. These are written and ordained as a testimony for ever. 
24, And Noah ordained them for himself as festivals for the genera- 
tions for ever, so that they have become a memorial unto him.? 
25, And on the new moon of the first month he was bidden to make 
for himself an ark, and on that day the earth became dry and he 
opened (the ark) and saw the earth. 26. And on the new moon of the 
fourth month the mouths of the abysses beneath were closed. And 
on the new moon of the seventh month all the mouths of the abysses 
of the earth were opened and the waters began to descend into them. 
27. And on the new moon of the tenth month the tops of the 
mountains were seen, and Noah was glad. 28, And on this account 
he ordained them as festivals for a memorial unto himself for ever, 
and thus are they ordained. 29. And they placed them on the 
heavenly tables, each had thirteen sabbaths; from one to another 
passed their memorial, from the first to the second, and from the 
second to the third, and from the third to the fourth. 30. And all the 
days of this commandment will be two and fifty sabbaths of days, and 
all the years will be complete. 31. Thus it is engraven and ordained 
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on the heavenly tables. And there is no transgressing (this command- 
ment) for a single year or from year to year.! 32. And command 
thou the children of Israel that they observe the years according 
to this reckoning—three hundred and sixty-four days, and (these) 
will constitute a complete year, and they shall not disturb the exact 
dates of the days and of the festivals ; for everything will fall out in 
them according to their testimony, and they shall not pass by any 
day nor disturb any festival. 33. But if they do transgress and do not 
observe them according to his commandment, then they will disturb 
all their seasons, and their years will be dislodged from this (order), 
and they will transgress their ordinances. 34, And all the children 
of Israel will forget, and will not find the path of the years, and will 
forget the new moons, and the seasons, and sabbaths, and they will go 
wrong as to all the order of the years. 35. For I know and from 
henceforth will I declare it unto thee, and it is not sprung from my 
own thought; for the book (lies) written before me, and in the heavenly 
tables the division of days is ordained lest they forget the festivals 
of my covenaut and walk according to the festivals of the Gentiles 
after their error and after their ignorance. 36. For there will be 
those who will make observations of the moon—now (the moon) 
disturbs the seasons and comes in every year ten days too soon. 37. 
For this reason the years will come upon them when they will disturb 
(the order), and make an abominable day the day of testimony, and an 
unclean day a festival day, and they will confound all the days, the 
holy with the unclean, and the unclean day with the holy ; for they 
will go wrong as to the months and sabbaths and festivals and jubilees. 
38. And for this reason I command and testify to thee that thou 
mayst testify to them ; for after thy death thy children will disturb 
(them), so that they will make the year only three hundred and sixty- 
four days, and for this reason they will go wrong as to the new moons 
and seasons and sabbaths and festivals, and they will eat all kinds of 
blood with all kinds of flesh.? 


VII.—‘ And in the seventh week in the first year thereof, in this 
jubilee, Noah planted vines on the mountain on which the ark had 
rested, named Libar, one of the Ar&rit Mountains, and they pro- 
duced fruit in the fourth year, and he guarded their fruit, and 
gathered it in this year in the seventh month. 2. And he made wine 
therefrom and put it into a vessel, and kept it until the fifth year, 
until the first day thereof, on the new moon of the first month. 3. 
And he celebrated with joy this day as a festival, and he made a 
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sacrifice unto the Lord, one young ox and one ram, and seven 
sheep, each a year old, and a kid of the goats that he might make 
atonement thereby for himself and his sons. 4. And he prepared the 
kid first, and placed some of its blood on the flesh that was on the 
altar which he had made, and all the fat he laid on the altar where he 
was making the sacrifice, and the ox and the ram and the sheep, and 
he laid all their flesh upon the altar. 5. And he placed all their 
offerings mingled with oil upon it, and after’ he had first sprinkled 
wine on the fire which was upon the altar, he placed incense on the 
altar and caused a sweet savour to ascend which was acceptable? 
before the Lord his God. 6. And he rejoiced and drank of this wine, 
he and his children with joy. 7. And it was evening, and he went 
into his tent, and being drunken he lay down and slept, and was un- 
covered in his tent as he slept. 8. And Ham saw Noah his father 
naked, and came forth and told his two brethren without. 9. And 
Shem took his garment and arose, he and Japheth, and they placed 
the garment on their shoulders. and went® backward and covered 
the shame of their father, and their faces were backward. 10. And 
Noah awoke from his winet and knew all that his youngest son had 
done unto him, and he cursed his son and said: ‘ Cursed be servile 
Canaan ; a servant shall he be unto his brethren.’ 11. And he blessed 
Shem, and said : ‘Blessed be the Lord God of Shem, and Canaan 
shall be his servant. 12. God shall enlarge Japheth, and God shall 
dwell in the dwelling of Shem, and Canaan shall be his servant.’ 13. 
And Ham knew that his father had cursed his youngest son, 
and he was displeased that he had cursed lis son, and he 
parted from his father, he and his sons with him, Ques and Mestarém 
and Phud and Canaan. 14. And he built for himself a city and 
called its name after the name of his wife Néélaitamftk. 15. And 
Japheth saw it, and became envious of his brother, and he too built 
for himself a city, and he called its name after the name of his wife 
Adftanésés. 16. And Shem dwelt with his father Noah, and he built 
a city close to his father on the mountain, and he too called its 
name after the name of his wife Sédéqgatélb’b. 17. And behold 
these three cities are near Mount Lfbiar ; Sédéqitélb4b fronting the 
mountain on its east ; and Naéltam4ik on the south; Adatdnésés 
towards the west. 18, And these are the sons of Shem: Elim, and 
Asfir, and Arphiksed (and Lud and) Arém ; these were born two 
years after the flood. 19, The sons of Japheth: Gomér and Magig 
and Médai and Ijéija, Tobél and Meska and Taras: these are the sons 
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of Noah. 20. And in thetwenty-eighth jubilee Noah began to enjoin 
upon his sons’ sons the ordinances and commandments, and all the 
judgments that he knew, and he exhorted his sons to observe 
righteousness, and to cover the shame of their flesh, and to bless 
their Creator, and honour father and mother, and love their neigh- 
bour, and guard their souls from fornication and uncleanness and: all 
iniquity. 21. For owing to these three things came the flood upon 
the earth, namely, owing to the fornication which the Watchers com- 
mitted against the law of their ordinances, (going) after the daughters 
of men, and they took themselves wives of all which they chose : they 
made the beginning of uncleanness. 22. And they begat sons the 
Naphidim, and they were all unlike, and they devoured one another : 
and the giants slew the Naphil, and the Naphil slew the Eljé, and the - 
Eljé mankind, and one man another. 23. And everyone sold himself 
to work iniquity and to shed much blood, and the earth was filled 
with iniquity. 24. And after these they sinned' against the beasts 
and birds, and all that walks and moves on the earth: and much 
blood was shed on the earth, and all the imaginations and desires of 
men imagined vanity and evil continually. 25. And the Lord 
destroyed everything from off the face of the earth; because of the 
wickedness of their deeds, and because of the blood which they had 
shed in the midst of the earth he destroyed everything. 26. And we 
were left, I and you, my sons, and everything that entered with us 
into the ark, and behold I see your works before me that ye do not 
walk in righteousness ; for in the path of destruction ye have begun 
to walk, and ye are parting one from another, and are envious one of 
another, so that ye are not in harmony, my sons, each with his 
brother. 27. For I see, and behold the demons have begun (their) 
seductions against you and against your children, and now I fear on 
your behalf, that after my death ye will shed the blood of men upon 
the earth, and that ye, too, will be destroyed from the face of the 
earth. 28. For every one that sheddeth the blood of man, and every 
one that eateth the blood of any flesh, will all be destroyed from the 
earth. 29. And there will not be left any man that eateth blood or 
that sheddeth the blood of man on the earth, nor will there be left to 
him any seed or descendants living under heaven; for they will go 
into Sheol, and will descend into the place of condemnation, into the 
darkness of the deep will they all be removed by a violent death. 30. 
There shall be no blood seen upon you of all the blood there shall be 
all the days in which ye kill any beasts or cattle or whatever flies 
over the earth, and work ye a good work to your souls by burying 
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that which has been shed on the face of the earth. 31. And ye shall 
not be like him who eats with blood, but do your best that none may 
eat blood before you: bury the blood, for as'I have received this 
commandment so I testify to you and your children, together with 
all flesh. 32. And give not the soul to be eaten with the flesh, so 
that there may be none to require your blood, which is your life, 
from any flesh that sheds it. 33. For the earth will not be clean 
from the blood which has been shed upon it; for only through the 
blood of him tbat shed it will the earth be purified throughout all its 
generations. 34. And now, my children, hearken: work judgment 
and righteousness that ye may be planted in righteousness over the 
face of the whole earth, and your glory lifted up before my God, who 
saved me from the waters of the flood. 35. And behold, ye will 
proceed and build for yourselves cities, and plant in them all the 
plants that are upon the earth, and all fruit-bearing trees. 36. For 
three years the fruit of anything that is eaten will not be gathered 
for eating: and in the fourth year its fruit will be gathered, and the 
first-fruits offered, an acceptable (offering) before the Most High 
God, who created heaven and earth and all things, so that they offer 
in abundance the first of the wine and oil as first-fruits on the altar 
of the Lord, who receives it, and what is left the servants of the 
house of the Lord shall eat before the altar which receives (it), 37. 
And in the fifth year make ye the release so that ye release it in 
righteousness and uprightness, and ye shall be righteous, and all that 
you plant will prosper. 38. For thus did Enoch, the father of your 
father Methuselah, command his son, and Methuselah his son Lamech, 
and Lamech commanded me all the things which his fathers com- 
manded him. 39. And I also will give you commandment, my sons, 
as Enoch commanded his son in the first jubilees : whilst still living, 
the seventh in his generation, he commanded and testified to his son 
and to his sons’ sons until the day of his death. 


VITI.—“ In the twenty-ninth jubilee, in the first week, in the beginning 
thereof ArphAksed took to himself a wife, and her name was Rasfeja, 
the daughter of Sisan, the daughter of Elim, and she bare hima son 
in the third year in this week, and he called his narne Kainim. 2. 
And the son grew, and his father taught him writing, and he went to 
seek for himself a place where he might seize for himself a city. 3. 
And he found a writing which former (generations) had carved on 
the rock, and he read what was thereon, and he transcribed it and 
learnt? from it that it contained the teaching of the Watchers whereby 
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they had founded! the astrology of the sun and moon and stars in all 
the signs of heaven. 4. And he wrote it down and said nothing re- 
garding it ; for he was afraid to sneak to Noah about it lest he should 
be angry with him on this account. 5. And in the thirtieth jubilee, 
in his second week, in the first year thereof, he took to himself a 
wife, and her name was Mélka, the daughter of Abadai, the son of 
Japheth, and in the fourth year he begat a son, and called his name 
Sala; for he said: ‘Truly I have been sent away.’ 6. And in the 
fourth year Sala was born, and he grew up and took to himself a wife, 
and her name was Miak, the daughter of Késéd, his father’s brother, 
in the thirtieth jubilee, in the fifth week, in the first year thereof. 7. 
And she bare him a son in the fifth year, and he called his name Ebér : 
and he took unto himself a wife,and her name was Aziirdd, the 
daughter of Nébréd, in the thirty-second jubilee, in the seventh week, 
in the third year thereof. 8. And in the sixth year thereof she bare 
him a son, and he called his name Philék ; for in the days when he 
was born the children of Noah divided the earth amongst themselves: 
for this reason he called his name Phalék, 9. And in wickedness 
they divided (it) amongst themselves, and told it to Noah. 10. And 
it came to pass in the beginning of the thirty-third jubilee that they 
divided the earth into three parts, for Shem and Ham and Japheth, 
according to the inheritance of each, in the first year of the first 
week, when one of us, who were sent to them, was there. 11. And he 
called his sons, and they drew nigh to him, they and their children, and 
he divided by lot the earth, which his three sons were to take m 
possession, and they reached forth their hands, and took the writing 
out of the bosom of Noah, their father. 12. And there came forth 
on the writing of Shem’s lot the middle of the earth which he should 
take as an inheritance for himself and for his sons for the generations 
of eternity, from the middle of the Mountain Rafa, from the mouth 
of the water from the river Tina, and his portion goes towards the 
west through the midst of this river, and it extends? till it reaches ? 
the water of the abysses, out of which this river goes forth and pours 
its waters into the sea Méat, and this river flows into the great sea. 
And all that is towards the north is Japheth’s, and all that is towards 
the south belongs to Shem. 13, And it extends till it reaches Kardsé,3 
which is in the bosom of the tongue (of land) which looks towards 
the south. 14. And his portion extends unto the great sea, and it 
extends in a straight line till it reaches the west of the tongue which 
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looks towards the south; for this sea is named the tongue of the 
Egyptian Sea. 15, And it turns from here towards the south, towards 
the mouth of the great sea on the shore of (its) waters, and it ex- 
tends to the west of Afra,! and it extends till it reaches the waters of 
the river Gijén, and to the south of the waters of Gijén, to the 
extreme limit of this river. 16. And it extends towards the east, till 
it reaches the Garden of Eden, to the south thereof, to the south and 
from the east of the whole land of Eden, and of the whole east, and 
it turns to the east, and proceeds till it reaches the east of the moun- 
tain named RAfa, and it descends to the bank of the mouth of the 
river Tina. 17. This portion came forth by lot for Shem and his 
sons, that they should possess it for ever throughout the generations 
for evermore. 18. Aud Noah rejoiced that this portion came forth 
for Shem and for his sons, and he remembered all that he had spoken 
with his mouth in prophecy ; for he had said: ‘ Blessed be the Lord 
God of Shem, and may the Lord dwell in the dwelling of Shem.’ 
19. And he knew that the Garden of Eden is the holy of holies, and 
the dwelling of the Lord, and Mount Sinai the centre of the desert, 
and Mount Zion—the centre of the navel of the earth: these three 
were created as sanctuaries facing each other. 20. And he blessed 
the God of gods, who had put the word of the Lord into his mouth, 
and the Lord for evermore. 21. And he knew that a blessed portion 
and a blessing had come to Shem and his sons unto the generations 
for ever—-the whole Jand of Eden and the whole land of the Red 
Sea, and the whole land of the east, and India, and on the Red Sea 
and the mountains thereof, and all the land of Basar, and all 
the land of Lebanon and the islands of Kebtir, and all the 
mountains of Sanir and Am4n4, and the mountains of Asshir in the 
north, and all the land of Blam, Asshir and Babél, and Sfs4n and 
MAdai, and all the mountains of Ararat, and all the region beyond the 
sea, which is beyond the mountains of Asshfir towards the north, a 
blessed and spacious land, and all that is in it is very good. 22. And 
for Ham came as the second portion, beyond the Gijin towards the 
south to the right of the garden, and it extends towards the south and 
it extends to all the mountains of fire, and it extends towards the 
west to the sea of Atél and it extends towards the west till it reaches 
the sea of Matik—that sea into which everything which is not 
destroyed descends. 23. And it goes forth towards the north to the 
limits of GAdir, and it goes forth to the coast of the waters of the sea 
to the waters of the great sea till it draws near to the river Gijén, and 
the river Gijon flows till it reaches the right of the Garden of Eden. 
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24. And this is the land which came forth for Ham as the portion 
which he was to occupy for ever for himself and his sons unto their 
generations for ever. 25, And for Japheth came forth the third 
portion beyond the river Tin& to the north of the outflow of its 
waters, and it extends north-easterly to the whole region of Gég and 
to all the east thereof. 26. And it extends northerly to the north, 
and it extends to the mountains of Qélt towards the north, and 
towards the sea of Matk, and it goes forth to the east of Gédin as far 
as the coast of the waters of the sea. 27. And it extends until it 
approaches the west of Pherég, and it returns towards Aphérdg, and 
it extends easterly to the waters of the sea of Méat. 28. And it 
extends to the bank of the river Tind in a north-easterly direction 
until it approaches the boundary of its waters towards the mountain 
Rafa, and it turns round towards the north. 29. This is the land 
which came forth for Japheth and his sons as the portion of his 
inheritance which he should possess for himself and his sons, for their 
generations for ever ; five great islends and a great land in the north. 
30. But it is cold, and the land of Ham is hot, and the land of Shem 
is neither hot nor cold, for it is of blended cold and heat. 

IX.—“ And Ham divided amongst his sons, and the first portion 
came forth for Ques towards the east, and to the west of him for 
Mésrém, and to the west of him for Phid, and to the west of him 
and to the west thereof on the sea for Canaan. 2. And Shem also 
divided amongst his sons, and the first portion came forth for Blam 
and his sons, to the east of the river Tigris till it approaches the east, 
the whole land of India, and on the Red Sea on its coast, and the 
waters of Dédan, and all the mountains of Mebri and FA, and all the 
land of Sfis‘in and all that is to the side of Pharnik to the Red Sea 
and the river Tind. 3, And for Asshur came forth the second portion, 
all the land of Asshur and Ninivé and Sindar and to the border of 
India, and it ascends beyond! the river. 4. And for Arphiksed came 
forth the third portion, all the land of the region of the Chaldees to 
the east of the Euphrates, bordering on the Red Sea, and all the 
waters of the desert up to the border of the tongue of the sea which 
looks towards Egypt, all the land of Lebanon and Sanir and Amané 
to the border of the Euphrates. 5, And for Aram there came forth 
the fourth portion, all the land of Mesopotamia between the Tigris 
and the Eupbrates to the north of the Chaldees to the border of the 
mountains of Asshur. 6. And there came forth for Lid as the fifth 
portion the land of Arfra, the mountains of Asshur and all 
appertaining to them till it reaches the Great Sea, and till it reaches 
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the east of Asshur his brother. 7. And Japheth also divided the 
land of his inheritance amongst his sons. 8. And the first portion 
came forth for Gémér to the east from the north side to the river 
Tind; and in the north there came forth for Magog all the inner 
portions of the north until it reaches to the sea of Méat. 9. And for 
MAdai came forth as his portion that he should possess from the west 
of his two brothers to the islands, and to the coasts of the islands. 10. 
And to Ijévan came forth as a fourth portion all the islands and the 
islands which are towards the border of Lid. 11. And for Tébél 
there came forth the fifth portion in the midst of the tongue which 
approaches towards the border of the portion of Lfid to the second 
tongue to the region beyond the second tongue, unto the third tongue. 
12. And for Mesek came forth the sixth portion, all the region 
beyond the third tongue till it approaches the east of Gadir. 13, And 
for Tirds there came forth the seventh portion, four great islands in 
the midst of the sea, which reach to the portion of Ham, and the 
islands of KamAturi came out by lot for the sons of Arphaksed as his 
inheritance. 14. And thus the sons of Noah divided unto their sons 
in the presence of Noah their father, and he bound them by an oath, 
imprecating a curse on everyone that should seek to seize the portion 
which had not fallen (to him) by his lot. 15. And they all said, ‘So 
be it ; so be it,’ for themselves and their sons for ever throughout 
their generations till the day of judgment, on which the Lord God 
shall judge them with a sword and with fire, for all the unclean 
wickedness of their errors, wherewith they have filled the earth with 
transgression and uncleanness and fornication and sin. 


X.—“ And in the third week of this jubilee the unclean demons began 
to lead astray the children of the sons of Noah, and to deceive and 
destroy them. 2. And the sons of Noah came to Noah their father, 
and they told him concerning the demons which were leading astray 
and blinding and slaying his sons’ sons. 3. And he prayed before the 
Lord his God, and said: ‘God of the spirits of all flesh, who hast 
shown mercy unto me, and hast saved me and my children from the 
waters of the flood, and hast not caused me to perish as thou didst the 
children of perdition, for thy grace has been great towards me, and 
great has been thy mercy to my soul; let thy grace be lift up upon 
my sons, and let not wicked spirits rule over them lest they should 
destroy them from the earth. 4. But do thou bless me and my sons, 
that we may increase and multiply and replenish the earth. 5. And 
thou knowest how thy Watchers, the fathers of these spirits, acted in 
my day : and as for these spirits which are living, imprison them and 
hold them fast in the place of condemnation, and let them not bring 
destruction on the sons’ sons of thy servant, my God ; for these are 
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malignant, and created in order to destroy. 6. And let them not rule 
over the spirits of the living ; for thou alone knowest their power. 
And let them not have dominion over the children of the righteous 
from henceforth and forevermore,’ 7. And the Lord our God bade us 
to bind all, 8. And the chief of the spirits, Mastémé, came and said : 
‘Lord, Creator, let some of them remain before me, and let them 
hearken to my voice, and do all that I shall say unto them ; for if some 
of them are not. left to me,I shall not be able to execute the full 
power of my desires on the children of men ; for these are for corrup- 
tion and leading astray before my judgment, for great is their 
wickedness toward the children of men.’ 9. And he said: ‘ Let the 
tenth part of them remain before him, and let him cause nine parts 
to descend into the place of condemnation.’ 10. And to one of'us he 
said: ‘ Let us teach Noah all their medicines’; for he knew that they 
would not walk in uprightness, nor strive in righteousness. 11. And 
we did according to all his words, all the malignant evil ones we 
bound in the place of condemnation, and a tenth part of them we left 
that they might be subject before Satan on the earth. 12. And we 
explained to Noah all the medicines of their diseases, together with 
their seductions, how they might heal them with plants of the earth. 
13. And Noah wrote down ali things in a book as we instructed him 
concerning every kind of medicine. Thus the evil spirits were pre- 
cluded from (hurting) the children of Noah. 14. And he gave all 
that he had written to Shem, his eldest son ; for he loved him ex- 
ceedingly above all his sons. 15. And Noah slept with his fathers, 
and was buried on Mount Libdér in the land of Ararat. 16. Nine 
hundred and fifty years he completed in his life, nineteen jubilees and 
two weeks and five years, 17. And in his life' on earth he excelled 
the children of men in righteousness, wherein he was perfect, save 
Enoch. For, as a testimony to the generations of the world, the 
office was ordained for Enoch of declaring all the deeds of generation 
unto generation, on the day of judgment. 18. And in the three and 
thirtieth jubilee, in the first year of the second week, Philék took to 
himself a wife, whose name was Lémna the daughter of Sindar, and 
she bare hima son in the fourth year of this week, and he called his 
name Rigav ; for he said : ‘ Behold the children of men have become 
evil through the wicked purpose of building for themselves a city and 
a tower in the land of Saindar.’ 19. For they departed from the land of 
Ararat in the east,’ to Sindar ; for in his days they were building the 
city and the tower, saying, ‘Go to, let us ascend thereby into heaven.’? 
20. And they began to build, and in the fourth week they made brick * 
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with fire, and used brick for stone, and the clay with which they 
cemented them together was asphalt which comes out of the sea, and 
out of the fountains of water in the land of Saéndar. 21. And they 
built (it) : forty and three years were they building it; its breadth’ 
was 203! bricks, and the height’ (of a brick) was the third of one: its 
height amounted tv 5,433 cubits and 2 palms, and (the extent of one 
wall was) thirteen stades. 22. And the Lord our God said unto us : 
‘ Behold, they are one people, and (this) they begin to do, and now 
nothing will fail of those things. Go to, let us go down and 
confound their language, that they may not understand one 
another's speech, and they will be dispersed into cities and 
nations, and one mind shall no longer abide with them till the day 
of judgment.’ 23. And the Lord descended, and we descended with 
him to see the city and the tower which the children of men were 
building. 24. And he confounded their language, and they no longer 
understood one another’s speech, and they ceased then to build the 
city and the tower. 25. For this reason the whole land of Sindar is 
called Babel, because the Lord did there confound the language of 
the children of men, and from thence they were dispersed into their 
cities, each according to his language and his nation. 26. Then the 
Lord sent a mighty wind against the tower and overthrew it upon 
the earth, and behold it was between Asshur and Babylon in the 
land of Sandér, and they called it ruins. 27. In the fourth week in 
the first year in the beginning thereof? in the four and thirtieth 
jubilee, were they dispersed from the land of Sinafr. 28. And Ham 
and his sons went into the land which he was to occupy, which he 
acquired as his portion in the land of the south. 29. And Canaan 
saw the land of Lebanon to the river of Egypt, that it was very 
good, and he went not into the land of his inheritance to the west 
of the sea, and he dwelt in the land of Lebanon, eastward and west- 
ward from the border of Jordan and from the border of the sea. 
30. And Ham, his father, and Ques and Masrém, his brothers said 
unto him: ‘Thou hast settled in a land which is not thine, and 
which did not fall to us by lot : do not do so; for if thou dost do 
so, thou and thy sons will fall in the land and (be) accursed through 
sedition ; for by sedition ye have settled, and by sedition will thy 
children fall, and thou shalt be rooted out for ever. 81. Dwell not 
in the dwelling of Shem ; for to Shem and to his sons did it come 
by lot. 32. Cursed art thou, and cursed shalt thou be beyond all the 
sons of Noah, by the curse which we consented to by an oath in the 
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presence of the holy judge, and in the presence of Noah our father.’ 
33. But he did not hearken unto them, and dwelt in the land of 
Lebanon from Emith to the entering of Egypt, he and his sons 
until this day. 34. And for this reason that land is named Canaan. 
35. And Japheth and his sons went towards the sea and dwelt in 
the land of their portion, and Madai saw the land of the sea and it 
did not please him, and he begged a (portion) from Elim and 
Asshur and Arphiksed, his wife’s brother, and he dwelt in the land 
Médgqjin, near to his wife’s brother until this day. 36. And he called 
his dwelling-place, and the dwelling-place of his sons, Médigqin, after 
the name of their father MAdai. 

XI.—“ And on the thirty-fifth jubilee, in the third week, in the first 
year thereof, Ragav took to himself a wife, and her name was Ord, 
the daughter of Ur, the son of Késéd, and she bare him a son, and 
he called his name Séré, in the seventh year of this week in this 
jubiiee. 2. And the sons of Noah began to war on each other, to 
take captive and to slay each other, and to shed the blood of men on 
the earth, and to eat blood, and to build strong cities, and walls, and 
towers, and to exalt individuals' above the nation, and to found 
the beginnings of kingdoms, and to make war nation against nation, 
nations against nations, and city against city, and to make all things 
worse, and to acquire arms, and to teach their sons war, and they 
began to capture cities, and to sell male and female slaves. 3. And 
Ur, the son of Késéd, built the city of Ara of the Chaldees, and 
called its name after his own name and by the name of his father. 
4. And they made for themselves molten images, and they 
worshipped each the idol, the molten image which they had made 
each for himself, and they began to make graven images and unclean 
simulacra, and malignant spirits assisted them, and seduced them 
into committing sin and uncleanness. 5. And the prince Mastéma 
exerted himself to do all this, and he sent forth various? spirits 
which were put under his hand, to do all manner of evil and sin, and 
all manner of transgression, to corrupt and destroy, and to shed blood 
upon the earth. 6. For this reason he called the name of Séré, 
Sérik, for everyone turned to do all manner of sin. 7. And he 
became great, and dwelt in Ur of the Chaldees, near to the father 
of his wife’s mother, and he worshipped idols, and he took to himself 
a wife in the thirty-sixth jubilee, in the fifth week, in the first year 
thereof, and her name was Mélki, the daughter of Kabér, the 
daughter of his father’s brother. 8. And she bare him Nachér, in 
the first year of this week, and he grew and dwelt in Ur of the 
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Chaldees, and his father taught him the researches of the Chaldees 
to divine and augur, according to the signs of heaven. 9. And in 
the thirty-seventh jubilee, in the sixth week, in the first year 
thereof, he took to himself a wife, and her name was Ijaské, 
the daughter of Néstég of the Chaldees, 10. And she bare him 
Tari in the seventh year of this week. 11. And the prince 
Mastémi sent ravens and birds to devour the seed which 
was sown in the land, in order to destroy the land, and rob the 
children of men of their labours: before they could plough in the 
seed, the ravens picked it from the surface of the ground. 12. 
And for this reason he called his name Tira, because the ravens and 
the birds plundered them and devoured their seed. 13. And the 
years began to be barren, owing to the birds, and they eat all the 
fruit of the trees from the trees: it was only with great effort that 
they could save a little of all the fruit of the earth in their days. 14. 
And in this thirty-ninth jubilee, in the second week in the first year, 
Tara took to himself a wife, and her name was Edn§, the daughter 
of Abram, the daughter of his father’s sister. 15. And in the seventh 
year of this week she bare him a son, and he called his name Abram, 
by the name of the father of his mother ; for he had died before this 
daughter had conceived a son. 16. And the child began to understand 
the errors of the earth that all went astray after graven imagesand after 
uncleanness, and his father tanght him writing, and he was two weeks 
of years old, and he separated himself from his father, that he might 
not worship idols with him. 17. And he began to pray to the Creator 
of all things that he might save him from the errors of the children 
of men, and that his portion should not fall into error after unclean- 
ness and vileness. 18. And the seed time came for the sowing of seed 
upon the land, and they all went forth together to protect their seed 
against the ravens, and Abram went forth with those that went, and 
the child was a lad of fourteen years. 19. And acloud of ravens 
came to eat the seed, and Abram ran to meet them before they settled 
on the ground, and cried to them before they settled on the ground to 
eat the seed, and said, ‘Descend not: return to the place whence 
ye came,’ and they turned back. 20. And he caused the clouds of 
ravens (to turn back) that day seventy times, and none of all the 
ravens throughout all the land where Abram was, there settled there 
not so much as one. 21. And all who were with him throughout all 
the land saw him cry out, and all the ravens turn back, and his name 
became great in all the land of the Chaldees. 22. And there came to 
him that year all those that sowed seed, and he went with them until 
the time of sowing ceased : and they sowed their land, and that year 
they brought enough grain home and eat and were satisfied. 23. And 
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in the first year of the fifth week Abram taught those who made 
implements for oxen, the artificers in wood, and they made vessels 
above the ground, facing the frame of the plough, in order to put the 
seed thereon, and the seed fell down therefrom upon the share of the 
plough, and was hidden in the earth, and they no longer feared the 
ravens. 24. And after this manner they made (vessels) above the 
ground on all the frames of the ploughs, and they sowed and tilled 
all the land, according as Abram commanded them, and they no longer 
feared the birds. 

XII.—* And it came to pass in the sixth week, in the seventh 
year thereof, that Abram said to Tira, his father, saying, ‘ Father !’ 
And he said, ‘Behold, here am I, my son.’ 2. And he said, ‘ What 
help and pleasure have we from the idols which thou dost worship, 
and before which thou dost bow thyself? 3. For there is no spirit in 
them, for they are dumb forms, and they lead the heart astray : 
worship them not. 4. Worship the God of heaven, who causes the 
rain and the dew to descend on the earth, and does everything upon 
the earth, and has created everything by his word, and all life is from 
before his face. 5. Why do ye worship things that have no spirit in 
them ? for they are the workmanship of (men’s) hands, and on your 
shoulders do ye carry them, and ye have no help from them, but they 
are a great cause of shame to those who make them, and a misleading 
of hearts to those who worship them: worship them not.’ 6, And 
his father said unto him, ‘I also know it, my son ; but what shall I 
do with a people who have made me to serve before them? 7. And 
if I tell them the truth, they will slay me; for their soul cleaves to 
them to worship them and honour them. Keep silent, my son, lest 
they slay thee.’ 8. And these words he spake to his two brothers, 
and they were angry with him and he kept silent. 9. And in the 
fortieth jubilee, in the second week, in the seventh year thereof, 
Abram took to himself a wife, and her name was Sarah, the daughter 
of his father, and she became his wife. 10. And Ardn, his brother, 
took to himself a wife in the third year of the third week, and she 
bare him a son in the seventh year of this week, and he called his 
name Lot. 11. And Nachor, his brother, took to himself a wife. 
12. And in the sixtieth year of the life of Abram, that is, in the 
fourth week, in the fourth year thereof, Abram arose by night, and 
burned the house of the idols, and he burned all that was in 
the house, and no man knew it. 13. And they arose in the night and 
sought to save their gods from the midst of the fire. 14. And 
Aran hasted to save them, but the fire flamed over him, and he was 
burnt in the fire, and he died in Ur of the Chaldees before Tara his 
father, and they buried him in Ur. 15. And Tara went forth from 
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Ur of the Chaldees, he and his sons, to go into the land of Lebanon 
and into the land of Canaan, and he dwelt in the land of K4ran, and 
Abram dwelt with Tara his father in K4rin two weeks of years. 16. 
And in the sixth week, in the fifth year thereof, Abram sat up through- 
out the night on the new moon of the seventh month to observe the 
stars from the evening to the morning, in order to see what would be 
the character of the year with regard to rain, and he was alone as he 
sat and observed. 17. And a word came into his heart and he said: 
‘ All the signs of the stars, and all the signs of the moon and of the 
sun are in the hand of the Lord. Why do I search them out? 18. 
If he desires, he causes it to rain, morning and evening ; and if he 
desires, he withbolds it, and all things are in hishand.’ 19. And he 
prayed that night and said: ‘My God, God Most High, thou alone 
art my God, and thou hast created all things, and all things that are 
the works of thy hands, and thee and thy dominion have I chosen. 
20. Deliver me from the hands of evil spirits who have dominion 
over the thoughts of the hearts of men, and let them not lead me 
astray from thee, my God, and stablish thou me and my seed for ever 
that we go not astray from henceforth and for evermore. 21. And I 
said, Shall I return unto Ur of the Chaldees who seek my face that I 
may return to them, or how shall I remain here in this place? The 
right path before thee prosper in the hands of thy servant that he 
may follow it, and not walk in the deceitfulness of my heart, O my 
God,’ 22. And he ended his words and his prayer, and behold the 
word of the Lord was sent to him through me, saying: ‘ Get thee up 
from thy country and from thy kindred and ‘from the honse of thy 
father unto a land which I will show thee, and I will make thee a 
great and numerous nation. 23. And I will bless thee and will make 
thy name great, and thou shalt be blessed in the land, and in thee 
shall all families of the earth be blessed, and I will bless them that 
bless thee, and curse them that curse thee. 24. And I will bea God 
to thee and thy son, and to thy son’s son, and to all thy seed and to 
all that are thine, fear not, from henceforth and unto all generations 
of the earth Iam thy God.’ 25. And the Lord God said: ‘Open his 
mouth and bis ears, that he may hear and speak with his mouth, with 
the language which has been revealed’; for it had ceased from the 
mouths of all the children of men from the day of the fall. 26. And 
I opened his mouth, and I opened his ears and his lips, and I began to 
speak with him in Hebrew in the tongue of the creation. 27. And 
he took the books of his fathers, and these were written in Hebrew, 
and he transcribed them, and he began from henceforth to study 
them, and I made known to him that which would have been im- 
possible for him (to understand), and he studied them during the six 
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rainy months. 28. And it came to pass in the seventh year of the 
sixth week that he spoke to his father and informed him, that he 
would leave Karan to go into the land of Canaan to see it and return 
to him. 29. And Tara his father said unto him: ‘Go in peace: 
may the eternal God make thy path straight, and the Lord (be) with 
thee, and protect thee from all evil, and grant unto thee grace, mercy 
and favour before those who see thee, and may none of the children 
of men have power over thee to do thee harm; goin peace. 30. 
And if thou seest a land pleasant to thy eyes to dwell in, then arise 
and take me to thee, and take Lot with thee, the son of Aran thy 
brother as thine own son, and the Lord be with thee. 31. And 
Nahor thy brother leave with me till thou returnest in peace, and we 
go with thee altogether.’ : 


XIII. “ And Abram journeyed from Karan, and he took Sarah, his 
wife, and Lot, his brother Arfn’s son, to the land of Canaan, and he came 
into Asshur, and proceeded to Sakimén, and dwelt near a lofty oak. 2. 
and he saw, and, behold, the land was very pleasant from the entering 
cf Emiath to the lofty oak. 3. And the Lord said to him: ‘ To thee 
and to thy seed will I give this land.’ 4, And he built an altar there, 
and he offered thereon a sacrifice to the Lord, who had appeared to him. 
&, And he removed from thence unto a mountain with Bethel on the 
west and Aggé on the east, and pitched his tent there. 6. And he saw 
and behold, the land was very wide and good, and everything grew 
thereon—vines and figs and pomegranates, oaks and ilexes, and tere- 
binths and oil trees, and cedars ani. date trees,! and cypresses and all 
trees of the field, and there was water on the mountains. 7. And he 
blessed the Lord who had led him out of Ur of the Chaldees, and had 
brought him to this land. 8, And it came to pass in the first year, in 
the seventh week, on the new moon of the month, on which he built 
an altar on this mountain, that he called on the name of the Lord and 
said : ‘The eternal God is my God.’ 9. And he offered on the altar 
a sacrifice unto the Lord that he should be with him and not forsake 
him all the days of his life. 10. And he removed from thence and 
went towards the south, and he came to Kébroén, and Kébréin was built 
at that time, and he dwelt there two years, and he went (thence) into 
the land of the south, to Béa Lot, and there was a famine in the land. 
11, And Abram went into Egypt in the third year of the week, and he 
dwelt in Egypt five years before his wife was torn away from him. 
12. Now Tanais in Egypt was at that time built—seven years after 
Kébrén. 13. And it came to pass when Pharaoh seized Sarah, the 
wite of Abram, that the Lord punished Pharaoh and his house with 
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great punishments on account of Sarah, Abram’s wife. 14. And 
Abram was very glorious by reason of possessions in sheep, and 
cattle, and asses, and horses, and camels, and menservants, and maid- 
servants, and in silver and gold exceedingly : And Lot also, his 
brother’s son, was wealthy. 15. And Pharaoh gave back Sarah, the 
wife of Abraham, and he sent him out of the land of Egypt, and he 
journeyed to the place where he had pitched his tent at the beginning, 
to the place of the altar, with Aggé on the east and Bethel on the 
west,' and he blessed the Lord his God who had brought him back in 
peace. 16. And it came to pass in the forty-first jubilee, in the third 
year of the first week, he returned to this place and offered thereon a 
burnt sacrifice, and called on the name of the Lord,and said: ‘ Thou, 
most high God, art my God for everandever.’ 17. And inthe fourth 
year of this week Lot parted from him, and Lot dwelt in Sodom, and 
the men of Sodom were sinners exceedingly and wicked. 18. And he was 
grieved? at heart that his brother’s son had parted from him ; for he 
had no children. 19. In that year when Lot was taken captive, the 
Lord said unto Abram, after that Lot had parted from him, in the 
fourth year of this week :* ‘Lift up thine eyes from the place where 
thou art dwelling, northward and southward, and westward and east- 
ward. 20. For all the land which thou seest I will give to thee and to 
thy seed for ever, and I will make thy seed as the sand of the sea: if 
aman can number the dust of the earth, yet thy seed will not be 
numbered. 21, Arise, go through the length and breadth of it, and 
see it all; for to thy seed will I give it.’ And Abram went to 
Kébrén, and dwelt there. 22. And in this year came Kédéligémér, 
king of Elim, and Amarphel, king of Séndir, and Ariék, king of 
Séllasar, and Térgal, king of nations, and slew the king of Gémér, and 
the king of Sodom fled, and many fell in battle in the valet of Siddim, 
by the Salt Sea, and they took captive Sodom and Adam and Sébéim, 
and they took captive Lot also, the son of Abram’s brother, and all 
his possessions, and they went® to Dan. 23. And one who had 
escaped came and told Abram that his brother’s son had been taken 
captive......° 24. And the houseservant made atonement for 
Abram, and for his seed, with a first tenth to the Lord, and the Lord 
ordained it as an ordinance for ever that they should give it to the 
priests who served before him, that they should possess it for ever. 
25. And to this law there is no limit of days, but he hath ordained 
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it for the generations for ever that they should give to the Lord the 
tenth of their seed and of the wine and of the oil and of the cattle 
and of the sheep. 26. And he gave it unto his priests to eat and to 
drink with joy before him. 27. And the king of Sodom came tohim 
and bowed himself before him, and said: ‘Our Lord Abram, give 
unto us the souls which thou hast rescued, but let the booty be thine.’ 
28. And Abram said unto him: ‘I have lift up my hands to the most 
high God, that from a thread toa shoe-latchet I will not take aught 
that is thine lest thou shouldst say: I have made Abram rich, save 
only what the young men have eaten, and the portion of the men who 
went with me—Aundn, Eskal, and Mamri. These will take their 
portion.’ 


XIV.—“ After these things, in the fourth year of this week, on 
the new moon of the third month, the word of the Lord came to 
Abram in a dream, saying: ‘Fear not, Abram ; I am thy defender, 
and thy reward shall be exceeding great” 2. And he said: ‘ Lord, 
Lord, wbat wilt thou give me, seeing I go hence childless, and the 
son of Maséq, the son of my handmaid,' this Dammasek Eliezer, he 
will be my heir, and to me thou hast given no seed.’ 3. And he said 
unto him: ‘This (man) will not be thy heir, but one that will come 
out of thine own bowels ; he will be thine heir.’ 4. And he brought 
him forth abroad, and said unto him: ‘Look toward heaven and 
number the stars, if thou art able to number them.’ 5. And he 
looked toward heaven, and beheld the stars ; and he said unto him : 
‘So sball thy seed be.’ 6. And he believed in the Lord, and it 
was counted to him for righteousness. 7. And he said unto him: ‘I 
am the Lord that brought thee out of Ur of the Chaldees, that I 
might give thee the land of Canaan to possess it for ever ; and I will 
be God unto thee and to thy seed after thee.” 8. And he said: 
‘Lord, Lord, whereby shall I know that I shall inherit it?’ 9. And 
he said unto him : ‘ Take me an heifer of three years, and a goat of 
three years, and a sheep of three years, and a turtle-dove, and a 
pigeon.’ 10. And he took all these in the middle of the month ; and 
he dwelt at the oak of Mamri, which is near Kébrén. 11. And he 
built there an altar, and sacrificed all these ; and he poured their 
blood upon the altar, and divided them in the midst, and laid them 
over against each other; but the birds divided he not. 12. And 
birds came down upon the pieces, and Abram drove them away, and 
did not suffer the birds to touch them. 13. And it came to pass, when 
the sun had set, that an ecstasy fell upon Abram, and lo! an horror 
of great darkness fell upon him, and it was said unto Abram : ‘ Know 
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of a surety that thy seed shall be a stranger in a land (that is) not 
theirs, and they will bring them into bondage, and afflict them four 
hundred years. 14. Ani the nation also whom they shall serve will I 
judge, and after that they will come forth thence with much sub- 
stance. 15. And thou shalt go to thy fathers in peace, and be buried 
in a good old age. 16. But in the fourth generation they shall retura 
hither ; for the iniquity of the Amorites is not yet full. 17. And he 
awoke from his sleep, and he arose, and the sun had set ; and there 
was a flame, and behold! a furnace was smoking, and a flame of fire 
passed between the pieces. 18. And on that day the Lord made a 
covenant with Abram, saying: ‘To thy seed will I give this land, 
from the river of Egypt unto the great river, the river Euphrates, the 
Kenites, the Kenezzites, the Kadmonites, the Perizzites, and the 
Rephaim, the Phakerites, and the Amorites, and the Canaanites, and 
the Gergashites, and the Jebusites. 19. And the day passed, and 
Abram offered the pieces, and the birds, and their fruit offerings, and 
their drink offerings, and the fire devoured them. 20. And on that 
day we made a covenant with Abram, according as we had covenanted 
with Noah in this month ; and Abram renewed the festival and ordi- 
nance for himself for ever. 21. And Abram rejoiced, and made all 
these things known to Sarah his wife ; and;he believed that he would 
have seed, though she had not yet borne children. 22. And Sarah 
advised her husband Abram, and said unto him: ‘Goin unto Hagar, my 
Egyptian maid : it may be that I shall obtain seed unto thee by her.’ 
23. And Abram hearkened unto the voice of Sarah his wife, and said 
to her, ‘Do it.’ And Sarai took Hagar, her maid, the Egyptian, and 
gave her to Abram, her husband, to be his wife. 24. And he went in 
uato her, and she conceived and bare bim ason, and he called his name 
Ishmael, in the fifth year of this week ; and this was the eighty-sixth 
year in the life of Abram.” 
R. H. CuHarves. 


(To be continued.) 
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NOTES AND DISCUSSION. 


Ibn Had, the Mohammedan Mystic, and the Jews of 
Damascus. 


In the following notice it is my object to add a few items to what 
is already known concerning the manner in which the Moreh 
Nebhikhim spread among the circle of Mohammedan theologians. 
The biographical sketch which I now submit of a Mohammedan 
mystic of the thirteenth century affords, moreover, an insight mto 
the intimate relations which subsisted between the Mohammedans 
and the Jewish quarter in Damascus, and, judged from this 
point of view alone, should be a subject of interest to a student 
of social history. 

The full name of this Mystic, of Andalusian descent, is Al- 
Hasan ibn ‘Adud al-daula ibn Héd al-Gudémi. As the name 
implies, he belonged to the princely family of the Bunt Hid, his 
uncle, on his father’s side, being Al-Mutawakkil ‘ala Allah—one of 
those Andalusian kinglets who, after the eleventh century, distributed 
themselves over the remnants of that territory which once formed the 
mighty Western Caliphate. 

Learning was not foreign to this princely family ; and it is just io 
this connection that an interest attaches to the information given by 
Steinschneider' that a work by Mu’tamin ibn Hid, Priuce of 
Saragossa, formed the subject of study of Maimonides, with Ibn 
‘Aknin. 

The father of our Hasan ibn Hid occupied, as we shall observe, a 
high position in the State. That of the son, named for short, Abi 
‘Ali ibn Hid, was far less brilliant. He was, however, not the only 
prince who denied himself the worldly pomp of his maternal in- 
heritance, and adopted the mode of life of an ascetic. 

The accompanying biographical notice is taken from the work 
Famnit al-wafajat, written by an Aleppo author, named Mubammed 
ibn Shakir al Kutub? (died 1363). The work itself was intended 
as a sort of aftermath in relation to Ibn Challikdn’s celebrated and 
learned Biographical Dictionary, rendered accessible by De Slane’s 
English version to those unacquainted with Oriental languages. 

The Arabic text which I have used for my translation is con- 





1 Hebritische Bibliographic, XIII. (1873), p. 40 ; XIV. (1874), p. 38. 
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tained in the second edition of Kutubi (Balak, 1299 Higra), Vol. II., 
pp. 127, 128. 

The Scheikh Shams al-din' relates as follows :—‘ The Scheikh and 
great ascetic, Aba ‘Al? ibn Hid al-Mursi, one of the great authorities 
on monistic Sufiism (al-tasawwuf ‘ald tarikat al-wahdat), was born 
in the year 633 of the Hegira (=1235-6), at Marcia, of which city his 
father was the governor. To an extraordinary degree he yielded 
himself up to ascetic habits, and retired from. the world, subjecting 
himself to the drunkenness (ecstasy of mysticism), which lifted him 
out of himself, and divested him of his very nature. He devoted 
himself to medicine, philosophy, and the Ascetic Poems of the School 
of the Sufis, and blended the knowledge of these subjects together. 
He undertook the pilgrimage to Mekka, travelled through Yemen, 
and came to Syria. His dignified bearing was such as to inspire 
reverence : a hoary mau of gentle demeanour, possessed of much 
knowledge, who had many disciples and adherents. Upon his head 
he wore a skull cap, which was not concealed by the turban ; upon his 
person the dress of a monk. 

“He was constantly in a deeply contemplative mood, free from the 
pleasures of the world, in an uninterrupted state of mourning, living 
in retirement from all mankind. He was on one occasion seized in a 
state of intoxication in the Jewish Quarter, and brought before 
the Prefect of the city, who was favourably disposed towards him 
and acquitted him. He alleged that the Jews had, out of malice, 
made him drunk, so that they might circulate this charge against him. 
He had, it is true, been a source of much evil to them in the past, 
and had caused quite a host of them (among others Sa’id and Barakit) 
to abjure their faith, and to become converted to Islamism. The 
Scheikh was fond of stewed leg-of-mutton : they invited him to one 
of their houses and put before him his dainty dish. After he had 
partaken thereof, he relapsed into his wonted state of absence of 
mind. Whereupon they had wine brought: he did not disapprove of 
the presence of this drink. They bade the cup pass round, and he, 
too, partook, so as to make no exception. 

“They now led him, in an intoxicated state, to the public way. The 
news reached the Wali, who rode up to Ibn Haid, took him upon his 
own horse, placing him behind himself. The folk gazed after them in 
astonishment. He (Ibn Hid), however, cried out from time to time : 
‘What has befallen Ibn Hid at the drinking of wine?’ The K 
(P) in the word ‘ukdr, which signifies wine, he pronounced as a soft 
kaf (3). 


1Cf. Wiistenfeld’s Die Geschichtschreiber der Araber und ihre Werke 
(Gottingen, 1882), p. 176, nr. 415, 
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““ Under his guidance the Jews were wont to occupy themselves with 
the study of the Kitab al-daldlat: this is a work upon the principles 
of their religion by Ra’is Masa.'! The Scheikh Shams al-din relates, in 
the name of our Scheikh ‘ImAd al-din al Wasit?, thus :—I (Al-WAsit?) 
came to him (Ibn Hfid) and begged him to undertake to guide me in 
spiritual things. He asked: “ Upon which road ? the Mosaic, the 
Christian, or the Mohammedan ?”’ At sunrise he turned towards 
the sun, and crossed himself.” 

He was a friend of the physician ‘Afif ‘Imran, of the Scheikh Sa‘td 
al-Magrebi, and other learned men. When he died, the Kadi Badr 
al-din b. Gami‘a was the only one who read the burial service over his 
rernains. He was buried on the declivity of Mount Kasyin (Damas- 
cus) in the year 697 of the Hegira (1297-8.) 

The Scheikh Salih al-din al-Safadt (1300-1363) relates the follow- 
ing concerning him :—“ He was once asked by his pupil Sa‘id to show 
him the Creator of day: whereupon he took him by the hand, 
climbed on to the roof of a house, and stood half-a-day long, gazing 
at the sun. He used to walk to the Mosque with a fixed glance, as 
theugh he were absent-minded, with up-lifted finger, as it is wont to 
be raised at confession. Burning coals were often placed in his 
hand when open, and ke would close his hand out of mere distraction, 
recovering his senses only when the coal began to burn, upon 
which he would throw it away. People were in the habit of digging 
pits in his way : he was so abstracted and absent-minded that he did 
not notice them, and fell into these pits.” 

IGNAZ GOLDZIHER. 

Budapest. 


The Sign given to King Ahaz (Isaiah vii. 10-17). 


Ir is not the purpose of this note to discuss the above-mentioned 
passage in detail, nor to settle the vexed question whether “ the 
damisel ” (Mayr), of whom the prophet speaks, be a definite 
individual, or a general term applying to any woman who should bear 
a son at the time specified. My object is simply to elucidate the 
meaning here conveyed by the word 118, “a sign.” It was long ago 
remarked by Gesenius that “a sign” does not necessarily imply any- 
thing miraculous, as is shown by such passages as 1 Sam. ii, 27-36. 
Yet even recent commentators have sometimes found it hard to 
believe that so ordinary an event as the birth of a child could be 
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described as “a sign” to the house of David, and have consequently 
argued that some supernatural, or at least very unusual, occurrence 
must here be intended. It may therefore be worth while to illustrate 
this passage of the Old Testament by citing a very similar passage 
from a Mohammedan source. 

It was, as every one knows, a common belief among early Moham- 
medans that the coming of the Prophet had been foretold by certain 
favoured persons, and announced by various “ signs” to the world at 
large. Some of these signs—for example, the spontaneous extinction 
of the sacred fire in the sanctuary of the Persians—were, of course, 
miraculous in the ordinary sense of the word. But among the non- 
miraculous signs there appears one which bears so striking a 
resemblance to the sign given by Isaiah to King Ahaz, that I venture 
to translate the story, as tuld by Ibn Hishim (ed. Wiistenfel:, p, 135), 
on the authority of his predecessor, Ibn Ishak. Salama ibn Salama, 


who fought at the battle of Badr, narrated as follows :—“ We, the 
family of the Bani ‘Abd-al-Ashhal, had a Jew living under our pro- 
tection [at Medina]. One day he came forth from his house and stood 
still at the place where we were sitting. Now I, at that time, was one 
of the youngest of my family, and was reclining, wrapt in a striped 
cloak, in the court-yard. The Jew began to speak about the resur- 
rection, the gathering [of the dead to judgment], the reckoning [with 
God], the balance [in which men’s actions are to be weighed ], about 
Paradise and Hell. All this he said to a people who were still 
heathens, worshipping idols, and not believing in any resurrection 
after death. To which they answered, “ Nay, do you really think 
that this is so, that men will be gathered after their death to a 
world containing a Paradise and a Hell, and that they will be 
rewarded there for their deeds?” “Yes,” said he, “by God! and 
if only I might escape from that Hell hereafter I would willingly 
have the largest oven in the house heated and then have myself put 
in and closed up there.” “But,” said they, “whatis the sign of 
this?” “A prophet,” he answered, “sent from that country 
yonder,” pointing with his hand towards Mecca and Yemen. “But 
when,” they asked, “do you think he will come?” Then he looked 
at me and said, “If this boy reaches the full term of life, he will 
see him.” And in fact before another day had passed God sent 
His Apostle to dwell among us, and we believed in him, whereas 
the Jew refused to do so from malice and envy. So we said to 
him, ‘What! Did you not tell us so-and-so about him?” “ Yes,” 
he replied, ‘‘ but he is not the man?” 

It is important to observe that in this story the word used for 
“sign” is dyat, the exact equivalent of the Hebrew Nix in Isaiah 
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vii. 11, 14. In both cases a prediction is uttered which is to be 
speedily fulfilled, and the speaker, by way of proof, points out a 
child in whose lifetime the event will take place. In Isaiah the 
child is still unborn, and the terminus ad quem is his arriving at years 
of discretion, whereas in the Arabian story the child is actually 
present, so that the terminus is placed later, namely at his reaching 
the normal age of man. In both stories therefore the main idea 
is the same. Nor is it a valid objection to say that in Ibn Hisham 
it is the coming prophet, not the boy Salama, who is described 
as a sign. Obviously the whole passage following on the demand 
for a sign must be taken together—that is, the sign that there is 
a future state consists in the coming of the prophet, and the sign that 
the prophet is really coming consists in the fact that Salama ibn 


Saliima will live to see him. 
A. A. BEvAN. 


Elhanan, son of Shemariah ben Elhanan. 


Dr. Harkavy, in kis learned edition of early Responsa (page 342), 
suggested that Shemariah, son of Elhanan is identical with the same 
who was made prisoner by Ibn Demahin and brought to Egypt, where 
he was redeemed and made one of the Chief Rabbis (see Medieval 
Jewish Chronicles, I., p. 68). This suggestion will now become a 
reality by the fragment of a letter or a responsum, apparently ad- 
dressed to Jacob [ben Nissim, at Kairowdn]. It seems also to result 
from our mutilated text that Elhanan remained in Egypt after his 
father was called to Kairowin. The document we publish here is to 
be fonnd in a MS. of the Bodleian Library, Hebrew e. 44, pp. 80 and 
81. Whether this fragment is the original of the letter, we cannot say 
for certain, but the writing is of an early date (eleventh century). 
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Making use of Dr. Harkavy’s book, we may be allowed to complete 
the 59th Responsum in it (p. 27) from the Bodleian MS., Hebrew d. 
46, fol. 6, which is evidently a fragment of a collection of old Re- 
sponsa. The passage which follows is marked with &, thus we have 
the beginning of the collection. We learn from the superscription in 
the Bodleian MS. that it contained Responsa addressed to R. Haya 
Gaon, by Nehemia, son of Obadiah, and Moses, son of Samuel ibn 

Tama, both of Qabes (Gabes), in Tunisia. 
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After 5)3) (Harkavy, p. 27, No. 09, 1. 4) our MS. continues as 
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The end of the Responsum is wanting, the last word in the MS. is 
spand (Harkavy, ]. 9); the only variation in the MS. is that the word 
NS (Harkavy, 1. 8) is not there. The MS. continues with the end 
of a fourth Responsum and greater part of No. 5. I hope and eagerly 
wish the great specialist for the Responsen literature, Dr. Joel Miiller, 
will be enabled to pay a visit to the three great English libraries and 
collect all the old Responsen as well as the fragments of old Halakhoth. 


Ap. NEUBAUER. 











